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ABSTRACT . . , 

Based on the author's international obser^vat ions a^nd 
experiences in education, the 'book attempts to convey to educatiohal 
policy-^makersr administrators, and teachers, as veil as adult y 
educatora^^m developing eountrj:e,s, the significance of the current 
agricultural break-through anS tl^e need -and potential of adul^t ' 
• educati6n to farmers. Today's agriculture is a challenge as much t6 
the intellect as to .physical effort; coiiiseguently, education is / - 
germane to. its progress. Drawing on experiences, particularly in 
India, the author discusses desirable pfinciples in the methodology ' 
of educating adult farmers: (1) problem^ identification, (2) 
co-relation, (3) participat ional demon|tra1:ion, (U) up-to-dateness, 
(5). equality In communication, and (SK^cforitinuing self-study^ * 
Individual chapter^ are devjoted to to^iiis of functional literacy,-. ' 
©ass media, trainers' programs, women farmers and yotfng^ farmers,, a * - 
world university for farmers, research* ind universitiel, an'd' • • 
voluntary organizations. The author st^e.sses the need for mass inedi-a. 
^ and literacy to function together and he need fof functio'na-1 

literacy programs to be linked with fx)rward-looking economic ^aetivlt^y 
programs. Moreover, agricultural development calls for ^^ystems. ' 
analysis, an analysis of interrelationshi{)s affecting agricul'tura^L 
development in a specific area. The concluding chapter foc.iis.es' ba' - 
unique trends and stages of rural 'development in -India. '<EA)*. 
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PREFACE 



This book is a-n . attempt to introduce educational 
policy-makers, administrators and teachers as well as adult 

' educators, in .developing countries, to the significance of 
the current agricultural break-thrcugb and to the need 
and potential of adult education to farmers, its techniques 
and agencies. , ? ' 

Adult education emerged as a responsibilky of society 
in 'the course of the industrial development in^the AVest. 
Workers' conditions, their poor wages, their reconciliation 
to their down-trodden lot and the connection of all this 
to their illiteracy and stagnant knowledge and attitudes 
aroused the liberal conscience of the intellectuals in U.K. 
and other countries in the West. Thus arose the workers* 
edlication movement. It involved several heading Uni- i 

. versities and later on the States. When" the Communist 
Revolution game i^Eastern Europe, with industrial 
workers as the spearhead, adult education of workers 
became a principal plank of the programme of Communist 
Society. (Agricultural workers wei,e attended to much 
later). 

In the democratic 'West, with the growth of affluence 
and the concept of^ihe Welfare State, primary and high 
school .education t^nsformed a whole 'generation in the 
twentieth century* Consequently, by the piiddle of the 
century, there was a shift froni workers' education to 
continuing education for the professional people at various 
levels, aiming at the improvement of Jheir skillis and the 
widening of their mental horizon in a fast-moving 
technological society. • . ^ 

The -story in developing and backward countries is 
one of fitful ^enthusiasm under the 'impact of Western 
liberalism. It shows little awareness of the link between 
economic development and education for adults. As^ 
colonies or dependencies of western powers, \he intellec- 
tuals in these backward countries could at Jiest think of 
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- "enlightenment" as theprimary obligation. An outstanding 
example of this attitude was the mil bs literacy movement 
in India round-about 1936. Economic development was 
not much of a. concern of the educators. 

Most of these countries are agricultural. For half of 
the 20th-century, agriculture 'was more.or less static in 
the countries. Education or no education, no significant 
economic gbwth in the agricultural sector was in sight, 
Little wonder then that few educators thought in terms 
of linking adult education to* agriculture.' Literacy and 
general^ information about better rural IfTe— these were^ 
the objectives of what came to be known .variously as 
fundamental education and social education. 

The result is for every one to see. In hardly any. of 
the former colonies or former imperial dependencies with 
large'populaiions, has the mass literacy dr social educa- 
tion m6vements made much of a dent during the last 
ihree decades' Even the idealisni of the struggle for 
freedom could not sustain adult education movements. 
Occasionally, an enlightened dictator or monarch has tried 
to force the pace by pursuing short-term, iutensive, 
country-wide programme^. ^ But in most other developing 
and poor countries, the politicians' concern has been with 
primary education of which the growth has been noticeably 
fast. But since the productive* age group (14 to 45 years) 
has^ remained more or less untouched by educational 
niovements, (and since the average age has increased with 
better medical facilities), the overall picture continues to 
be dismal. And, of Course, education has, by and large, 
failed in these countries' jto contribute significantly to 
economic development. ^ 

Recent agricultural break-through has emerged as an 
. unprecedented challenge to adult education in particular, 
and to educational policy-makers, organisers and teachers 
in general. There are two choices before them, Ond is 
to treat the new growth in agriculture only as a technolo- ^ 
gical process leavmg it to scientists and agricultural experts * 
to give guidance to farmers^is best as they can,'<depending 
mainly upon^the farmers' ^1 motivation to' sustain the 
dissemination of informatic^and skills. 
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The other is to seize upon this situation as a wonderful 
opportunity fot launching ag adult education programme 
ttjat will bridge the gulf between education and economic 
development, and that will spread the benefits of new * 
agricultural technology to a wide circle, specially to" small 
farmers and landless labourers. ; • * 

In this book, I have been concerned with the second 
, alternative. Havin'g been" in the adult education field for 
Qver 20 years, and having spent the la«t 7, years in 
^ agricaltuxal administration and extension, I thought that 
it would be a gre^it pity if adult education were to get left 
out of the current dynamic agricultural tempo. Were it 
merely a question - of assigning a role to educators, 
national interests might not be affected. But the fact is 
that an agricultural revolution peters itself out gi* just 
tarries over a plateau if education is not a central ingre- 
dient. Already-signs of Such a situation ^xp, in sight in 
some countries. Before it is too late, educational policy- 
makers, organizers and instriictors must understand the 
implications of the^ agricultural revolution^and their role 
init.^ 

'Not that I am unaware of the position of the exten- 
^/sion workers and specialists and their conttibution to the 
[ modernization of agriculture in backward societies. I ^ 
venture to think tha^ this book should be equally useful . 
to .them. There is hardly any literature for them in the 
background -of conditions in developing societies. Of 
course, foreign and Indian scholars have dono excellent 
micro-studies that have provided the basis^'for learned 
' treatises some, of which"" j^Ave the extension worker 
wojidering what exactly hejitioiild ^o or attempt. 

I am convinced that both the adult educator and the 
agricultural and, extension expert need ta have some 
reorientation. This book may perhaps facfiitate that^and 
be the starting point o& a process of mutual education 
and understanding. . - 

Partly, this is because ^ h^M^ moved in both the 
*wdrlds', and, therefore, know the points of access to their ' 
thinking. ' ^ ' \ * - ' 
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Moreover, this. book, unlike others on such suj^jects, 
is based on direct observation, experience of planning and 
organisation and discussions with officials, farmery and 
non-otlicial workers. The theories and cqjiclusions that 
well up here and there are the result not of extensive 
stu^y of bcholarly bookstand reports. They emerge from 
my-obseryaiions and analysis. I take full re'sponsibility 
for them. I would like to make it clear thkt Government 
of India are in no way responsible for them, though 
opportunities for local observations and studies and 
discussions came my wst^ as an employee of Government 
of India. ^ 

I have considered it necessary to repeat in more than 
one chapter certain points because repetition fortifies the 
process *of communjcatidn. Work-centred education, 
widening of the spectrum of the word "dlucator", the 
significance of the 'small group, these and some other 
points are to my mind so important for any worker in 
adult education for farmers that they could bear 
-repetition^ ' ^ 

I have d^lii)eralely avoided the scholarly manner in 
the presentation' of ideas Sid /acts. My purpose is to 
communicate to those who are"X)r will be involved in the 
organisation of adult education^ .for farmers in whatever 
capacity.^ If, as a result oF^hese observations, some, 
people could feel inclined to try but these ideas, in an 
experimental spirit, I wou1d.be quite happy. 

' As the- book had to be printed in some Jfaste, s6me 
printing and factual errors* have crept in. An erratum has 



Directorate of the Department of Agriculture for allowing 
the use ^of some photographs and the map* I am al^o 
grateful to experts associated ^ith Indo-Jj|panese and 
>Indo-German Projects for their he^. Mr. N. Perumal 
and. Mr. J.S. Sharma have gifen jpc valu^ible advice. 
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V Aug. 13, 1972 



J.C. Mathur 
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' Adult Education for Farmers 
' in the Green Revolution 



ThDugh the terpi green revolution is popular, it is a 
little premature to use it for the. transformation o^agricul- 
ture that is currently taking place in India an4 some other 
developing countries. It is a* revolution all right but its 
results which, is what the world *grcen' connotes have still 
to 'be sufTipiently widespread and stable ior this term to 
be used. In examining the question before us it will, 
therefore, be. more appropriate to consider the extent to 
which adult education can contribute towards making 
. the current transformation of agricuhure a widespread 
experience and putting it on a firm^ and |png-ierm footing. 
In other words, \vc should consider why adult education 
becomes a more significant factor in agricultural develop- 
ment at this stage l^an it was in the initial stages of the 
change. 

The initial stage of the new agricultural transforma- 
' tion was primarily concerned with break-througb'in the 
genetic development of se'eds, brought about by agricul- 
tural rese^arch scientists. The genetic improvement fol- 
lowed the adaptation an^ trials of certain exotic dwarf 
varieties of cereal seeds to Indian conditions. These have 
two principal characteristics, namely, they are high yielders 
(4 to 5 times the indigenous varieties) and they do not ♦ 
*lodge' (thus preventing heavy losses of grains ribsultin^ 
from the drooping of plants).^ Research scientists havebne 
other majot achievement to th^ir credit, relevant to the 
^revolution'. Apart from high-yielding varieties, they have 
been able to develop short duration crops; both cereals 
and non-cereals. For example, as against the old i80 days 
maturity, there are now paddy crops of even 40ft days 
"mrtturity. Mdong'dal, which can mature in 3to4months, 
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even sugarcane of short duration maturity and a number 
of wheat varieties' -that ripen fast, -all these have comple- 
tely changed the outlook for farmers. They can now 
attempt to obtain two or three or even folir crops on the 
same land. From ifa-ultiple^cropping to relay cropping is 
the latest move and the potentiality of Small plots of land ^ 
is tremendously increasing as a result of such cropping 
^ ^ ^ 4)atlerns. It so happen(fd ^hat the evolution of high-yield- 
ing and short duration varieties occurred at* a time when 
^ cereal prices were favourable to the farmer. The incentive 
of prices stimulated interest in the results of research 
leading to higher output. 

That was the initial stage of the agricultural break- 
, through. The second stage was a sharp a^vareness among' 
♦ farmers of the value of those aids to production which m 
the past were not so meaningful in the absence of- such ' 
new varieties These aids are additional resources "oi 
water (ground <vater through tubewclls), chemical fejtili.sers 
and pesticides. All the thret were known before. The 
^ revolution came in the attitude of ^he farmers towards 
thfse aids or inputs. This is becfiusc the^new varieties can 
succeed only \yith heavy dosage of fertilisers ; heavy 
dosage of fertilisers^calls for assuted* water supply and the 
lush growth resultjng from the application of fertilisers 
. ,^ and water call for plant protection measures. A contri- 
butory factor in the new awareness of the immense value 
of ground water and other inputs 'was the countrywide 
drought in the years 1965-66 and 1966-67. In a sense the 
drought was a blessing in disguise for it forced many * 
farmers to tur^ to alternative sources of water and to new 
seeds andscrcritific practices for which research was already 
preparing the aground. / 

• ; The third stage of modernisation follows froifithetwo 
earlier stages--ftnd--rri!qually significant. Investment on 
inputs became worthwhile for the farmer because of the 
heavy^nd assured return fro;ii the new crops. What is ^ 
more, sucK investment became meaningful even for small 
holdings of say 3 to 5 acres each. Thus even a small 
farmer can look forward to a margin of profit from the- 
investment that he makes in production. This led to a 
big increase in the demand of farmers' crecfit. Not only 



were the traditional crddit agencies such as the coopera- 
livQ societies roused Jnto action, the commercial banks 
also began, howsoever haltingly, to operate in some rural 
areas, to assist the farmer m getting the inputs. The 
overall result- of these operations is that the farmer has 
beg^n to think in terms of investment agriculture which is ^ 
ditte/ent from the traditional concept of subsistence agri- 
culture. The uncertainties of the monsoon are still , a 
dominant .factor. TBut whferever water resources are 
^liable, regardless of the vagaries-tJf the monsoon, t|ie 
> concept of investment agriculture is very much apractica- 
^ ble proposition. ' ^ 

It i^s necessary to understand 'these three stages that 
constitut^he substance of the 'green' revolution in India. 
It is at this phase that the fourth stage bf agricultural, 
revolirtion, namely, the communication of the ne^ tech- 
■ nology as well as of the implications and practices of the 
new agricultural economy to. the primary producer has to 
emerge as a sustaining' and extending factor. Can research, 
inputs and credit by themselves sustain agricuJiural trans- 
formation over a long.perioii in the live hundred thousand 
vi][lages of India ? Can the practice of new technology be 
adapted, the access to the new inputs achieved and the 
utilisation of the new^ credit ensured for the 60 n^lion 
holdings in this' vast country without education of the 
producers ?y>Iitherto the general belief of scientists and 
programme planners has been that adult cdijcation inclu- 
ding literacy are a desirable aid, but by no means essential 
elements in the new agricultural $tr.ategy. Much* of the 
* training has been treated as an auxiliary activity, not^ 
• . neces3arily "\n the main stream of the production pro- 
gramme. But the problem fs far more complex and it is 
necessary, to analyse at this stage some of the complica- 
tions that*may arise if adult edlication does not step m at 
this stage of the *green* revolution.** 

The first complication is caused by what some socio- 
logists writing about India have called 'replacemeat of the 
jajmani system by the money economy.* By the jajmani 
systjsm is meant the services in kind which tlie^smaller 
le^iant and the agricultural labour and "craft^nah used 
td provide to the bigger farqiers. With the increased 
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potential of ^chc small holding the rendering of such services 
is becoming redundant. The bigger farmer theretorc may 
wish to mechanise Tast, The small farmer will, therefore, 
have to be quick about learning the new technolosy und 
adopting new sources of income, such as multiple cropping 

. and subsidiary activities c ^r-. poultry, piggery, milk produc- 
tion, etc. If early action is ntit tal^en to carry the techno- 
logy and to provide the credit facilities and information 
about these facilities to the large number oT smaH farmers 
and agricultural labour, there will be a transitional phase 
of tension between agricultural labour and the medium 
size farmers. The extension of the programme through 

• the medium of education and training is therefore going 
to bo a'criiicaK factor in the coming years. It was 

fdiflerent in countries like United States where farm hold- 
ings were large and infarmat^n could be sought by the 
big farmers on their ou;ji in^ive. Jn a country where 
70^0 population depends ^u^ui^agricultiire, there cannot 
be a switch over to the large mechanisation farm. On the 
contrary larce multitud^js would continu'e to live on the 

. land. They will seek equijjity of opportunity. The aim 
of education and literacy movement can be to^Vrovfdc 
equal opportunities to the rural people for participation in 

^ag;-icultural development.* Such equal opportunities alone 
will sustain the production programme in the future. 
* • 

There is another complication tao. The mechanisation 
of agriculture is the firfljrmajor step towards the widening 
•gulf between urban ^and rural life. .The agencies in this 
process are the personnel of government offices, local 
rural institutions, banks, shopkeepers, businessmen and 
non-Governmental organisations of v^irious kinds. Most 
of them are men with some sort of education' and cer- 
tainly literacy, and yet, this process ^f the pressure of a 
developing rural sector upon the urban sector is demons- 
^trating the ^inadequacy of 4heir education, their skills and 
their attitude. Never before was it more ileccssary to 
inculcate a general un^ierstandmg of psychology ,and ' 
sociology among personnel who are to operate in the 
viHages. Again; it is in such a'situation that the use of 
the techniqi^es oF communication become relevant not 
only to the professionril educators but to all those who 



have to' operate among or v^th the villagers'. Adult 
education thus becomes a^criti^ factor in the bringing 
together 'of the village and the market-places. 

Another coniplicition that needs to be reckoned with 
iS| that the farmer (or fisherman, or poultry man or cattle 
farmer, etc.,) in many developit^g countries has^no ipstitu- 
tion. of his own as a, reference, cenire, as a source of 

, information, as a jToruip Tor exchange, of information and 
expe'rience. Npt^only is^theie- no farmers' labby in'India^^ 

.tliere i§ also no farmeri* Tnrtitution^t.the grass- roo|. le-velT 
Consequently/ it is -the politiciair and the administrator 
wHo-b^i^e his spokesjnen^subject to their own cqnveni- 
eqifctj. aiid requirement. But the revolution in agriculture 
cannot be sustai/K^cJ over^a long period in the absence of 
an institutional framework that does not depend upon the 
fickleness of political expediency or the remoteness of tfie 
administrative mechanism. How is such an institutional 
framework tcf develop ? One 'Woijld have expected* in 
India the Community Development structure to serve this 
purpose ; but in its very nature the Communfty'Devdop- 
ment structure is a multipurpose organisation concSfaed 
with many things and 'liable' to be. dominated by fhe^ 
political rural leadership; In'any ease, tlipugh it has pro- 

• vlded a good framework for local rural self-government, 
the Cpmmuniiy Development set,-up^carinot be depended 
upon for professional level .ancf intensive agricultural 
organisations. How then is such an institutional frattie- 
work of farmers to arise ? One answer may well be 
through AdChlt Education^' . « * « 

Scientific researchi in agriculture is moving fast and 
practiCally^every .m^th new practices, new seeds, neW 
machinery and new perils t6 Crops' are cpming 'to light. 
In such a situ,ation communication and training (for 

* which a composite term is Adult Education) will 
i» increasingly become a basic necessity' for farmers For 

these subjects they; will ne.ed^to have a baseline o^fheir. 
own; a coniinumg institution of their ovvn This m;iy 6e 
a c/ub or any other, kind of institut-ion so thdt in *an 
, atmosphere ''of equality, freedom of expression and 
exchange of opinions,^ they can engage themselves in a 
process of self-study. If such small cir-cles or groups 
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emerge they will^be a continuing factor in the process 6f 
transformation. Eventually, they might \\ell become the 
professional level Organisational Units of the primary'* 
producer. These professional level Primary Units can, in 
the course of time, coalesce into, federations for various 
regions. This is just the time to make a beginning of 
sucfj^ a process. If it is not done the Greeo-^Revolution 
may drift into aimlessness and be tossed abdiut by^^ 
conflict of interests nrnd want of moprings.1 

The above analysis of the role of Adult Education in ' 
• (a) stabilising the .agricultural brea}c-through and (b) in 
carrying its influence and operations extensively over 
large areas anfl multitudes, would be an academic exercise ' 
unless those who have been concerned witt/ general Adult ■ 
Education undej-take practical programmes of implement- 
ation which 'can convince' scientists and progr^amme 
o plahners. This brings us to the objectives of .planned 
of adult educration^n supporting improved farming. 

Adult^Educa(ioo for targe groups of firm producers 
has to consist na^in-ly. of an instructional > programme 
^. - -wiiich; has to be (a) comp6:siie^arid,X6) prgdu^tion-orient- 
. -ed:''4iy prbduction-oriented i^ftieant not just the giving 
] ^ o[ instruction W mattes ,which^i5:Qxri particular kind of / 
produciidn &^f^,Jhe^p^ovision of on the j&tstrarning with- 
out talcing away the learner from his* work so ftfai-^hc 
can simultaneous!^* use the new skills in the various staecs ^' \ - 
^ of his production operation. This Adult Educafion has^to " 
be composite. ipifhe sense that it has to combine demons- 
trations on farmers' fields with other devices such as 
trai^ning camps, talks, audio-visual methods, etc. More- 
over, it is to be linked.with the supply of the inpuA^such 
as fertilisers, mlchinery, pesticides so that the ^^mers 
who buy^ then? learn their proper use. The exercise of 
^ preparing the plan^of one's own-crop or other production y 
operations should also be part of this educatiqn. Another 
v^jiifwhich has to be imputed is that of dealing with 
personnel 'who are.lo supply, inputs and those who are in 
Government responsible for extens'iori and Vdministration. 
Under the impact of the new technology agricuttti.re is no - ^ 
Jonger to remain a simple affair jjased.on common sense - 
*and tpaditjonal wisdom. Therefore 2f*composite training 
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programme for farmers has to embrace^ such diverse and 
moddrn skills as the skill of keeping/ accounts, writing 
applications' and , ahgve all an insight into the price 
mechanism'and the market behaviour/ For the young and 
the more energetic element among the primary producers, 
there may have to be more specfal>^^d,'trainiilg in process- 
ing and mechanicaf operations, storage, etc^ The setting 
jap of jGroups of Farmers around demonstrations and 
discussions is of course an essential element in the training 
programi^e, , • • . . , 

Adult Eciucation for farm'ers, fi'shernfien, etc., cannpt 
be planned on territorial,? ^barsis, it has to be organised , 
for specific production' programmes, and mairfl^ for ' 
localities and areas w^tere such specific ,programmes*are 
undertaken. People cdnderned with general adiilt education 
programmes are used to orgapfrfpg^ aduit educaticM in 
tcrjns 6f. districts \and5ubrdiyisions^o^^ in xtjriys of schpols' 
and institutions. What *h;^re sffg^e^ted^ is that they 
should examine econotnic deycfdpmen't ,^emes of the' 
various regions and idenli/y^riipses^he^^ 
and adult, education can an^ sh'quFd a' eriticar factor. 
The Indian. Plan has schemes like liilensiy^ Ajgri^^^ 
Develotyment ^ Programmes Snaall Fatmers' Schemes, 
Int^^sivfe. ICattie Development Pxogratomes, . Dryland 
F^^irnung; jnt^nsive "Poultry Development' Progtlfnimes, 
^Comipand Area Bevelopmentof Irrigited Regions, special 
p.roj^^ts^tk^r groundnut, oil seeds etc., service centres for 
.A^r^CuUuc^l Nfachirtery^ Inland Fishery Development, etc. 
.Thcs^r specific .schemes are dotted alPaver the country 
in^ different Vreas. The adult educator, has to identifjj^ 
' schemes ' ^Jyhiefe ^he inay be interested arid, locate the^ 
pbiofs at which a^^uii education wo^ld be Introduced* 

'Filnctidnal Literacy for the primaYy producer is a 
highly complex and se^^tive instrument. Old notions 
aboilt f)rimer's and the *'Ai.»^monlh 'duration training in 
Kter^cy'haye to be discardea %The aduU educator should . 
doh^'i^er the preparatiola^of vocabulary for speci& p>oduc- 
^-programnues and treating thkt vocabulsiry ^s ibe 
..^|ehicle asrwelkals the bait for literi<jy teaching, ft^n be 
. mcaniq|ful,anly if the learner ^an apply^siraultaneoiisly 
:Whai he Ms learning. Of courSe^il^biggef - horizons of 




^ literacy ^ill open oat once the learner has got acquainted 
. with that part of it which is of immediate yl'ilily to him. 
, . But the first thing is immediate utility. ' ^ 

^The role' of adult education' is as significant for per-^ 
>- sonnel concerned with produciion progmmme as for the 
prim'ary producers. Personnel training has hijherto been . 
organised in a rather fiifut manner by governments both 
^Snrral and- <hc states. THeir schefties have been largely ' 
for government ofiicials. ' Beginnings, have recently been^ 
made of training, programmes for personnel concerned 
with agriculture in busrness, industry and in jDanking. But 
neither universities and colleges mi non-governmental 
adult education institutions have entered fhis field except 
iH a marginal way. Perhaps, this is because people with 
knowledge and, experience oC agriculture have not been 
^ // j^m^^lnto the philos^dphy of, adult education and are . 
Vif riot yet admitted into. the inner circle of the adult edu- 
cato'rs; It-is also a fact that people in government, business 
and-'industry occupying high positions have, in India at ' 
^st, to be persuaded to accept the importance of adult 
' education for their personnel. It need' hardly he^ pointed 
out -that learning today is a life-long process for people in 
all vocations. In the field of agriculture most professions 
tend to get out of date and in order 'to keep pace with the 
latest discoveries they need to be exposed repeatedly to 
- training and educational programmes. Moreover, the 
personnel concerned with programmes of distribution of ^ 
seeds, provision of credit, demonstration of fertilisers, * 
arrangement of markeyng have to acquire the skills of 
planning programmes, iinjllementing th6m and coorJinat- 
ing^ with other agencies. These in themselves arc highly 
specialised skills today. In India implementation of many 
^a well planned production programme rurts into difficulties 
foT want of attention to details of coordination and 
-synchronised action. Adult Education for personnel has 
; to emphasise these skills. 

The agencies for adult education both for farmers and 
f6r those otherwise connected with agricultural develop- 
ment may have to be multifarious and both governmental 
and non-governmental. Hitherto, most of the work in » 
this field has been done by governiq^ry^* It has to be 
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examined \shal contribution IS)n-go\ernmentaI agencies 
can make to adult education fM the green revoliitiOn and 
in particular in what way a co|jnection can be established 
between general adult cducatiOT and that specifically for 
the new agriculture. In othcgword.<, the position of the 
various ncn governmental ore^sations engaged in general 
adult education activit.es has#) be determined in the 
framework of agjiculj^ural development. One approach 
could be to assign to such non^Jovernmental adalt educa- 
tion organisations specific work of functional Ijt^racy and 
of the training of personnel h the skills of communica- 
tion and audio-visual techniques. These institutions ha\e 
experience of this kind of activities ^.nd could, therefore, 
make their contributions in a field in which tney have 
the capability. > Under such an arrangement, however, it 
will be necessary to ha>e proper coordination between 
the non-govern,mental organisations and the governmental 

' agencies responsible for production and extension and 
supplies to farmers. This is because the tranining is 

* to be provided at various stages of farm operations 
and supply of inputs. Practical difficulties have been 
"experienced in achieving such coordination in the 
experiments i;0nducted so far. The oth^r approach could 
be that the nan-go\ernmental organisations should them- 
sehcs organise produLtion-cum.-iraining prograiiiir.es. In 
so. doing they, will have, in the area chosen by them, 
to apply, themselves riot only to the skills for\vhich t^ey 
have ihe capability (e.e. literacy, commtinications, etc.) 
but also to various aspects of production. They may not - 
bf able to operate over a large area butjivhaiever little 

*>tlar\ it Will be a more self-contained undertaking and 
wuiiin their limited sphere" they would bo able to gain a 
fir>t l^and insight into aspects of a production programme 
ant} thuS'" bring about that s>nthesis between production , 
and transmission of information attitudes and skills which 
will make jt a complete adult education experience. 

Aifother aspect of adult education and the, green 
rcvolu;ion is the education of the urban people and the 
intelligentsia in agricultural matters" Life in big cities as 
well as small towns depends very much upon the tempo 
and extent of agricultural deVelop^pent in the rural^^a^rjsa's. 
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Yet not much has been done for the iljidersl&nding of the 
problems' of agriculture. Fantastic notions about.poVerty, 
backwardness and conservatism of the farmers still 
prevail aiDong many town people. Vague ideas a^oijt the 
position of the small farmer and landless labourers based 
ufcon out-of-date information are also not uncommon. 
_ Documentary films on agricultural development shown i^i 
the cinema houses are not specific enough-. Lately, some 
newspapers have introduced columns on farmers and rural 
communities. However, by and large, the various media 
of information are dominated by urban and political 
issues. In the courses taught in^'schools and colleges there 
is very little attempt except in specialised institutions, to 
acquaint the future citizen with thfe problems of agricuf^ 
ture, fisheries, poultry, cattle develdpment, etc. This is a, 
big gap in our educational system.' In the circumstances,' 
it will appear to be one of the tasks', of adult education to 
provide to the towns people opportunity for improving 
their knowledge of these issues, .to. discuss the problems 
and to express views. This will make for harmony in^ 
nationaj life 4nd would also contri-bute Towards bridging 
the gulf between the city and the" vtllage. In -t-his process, 
non-governmental institutions concerned with adult 
education have a very significant role to perform. ' 

Fof the first time in fndia and other developing 
countries agriculture is becoming as specific, as goa!-orien- 
ted and as investment-based as industry is. Undoubtedly, 
this attitude is the harbinger of a revolution. Those who 
are concerned with edueation wo\ild be jaj^ged by history 
in the Ijght of their own initiative at this juncture in 
carrying forward the potential of the coming change to 
its-Hogical . fruition. The old concept of intellectual 
enlightenment being different from produQtion enterprise 
based upon physical work has to be discarded. Today s 
agriculture is a challenge as much sto the intellect as to 
physical effort. Therefore, education is germane to its 
progress. 
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Implications of the New Approach 



farmers* Training and Education is distinct froni 
motivational communication with farmers. MiJ^ of the 
extension work during- thd fifties was of the latter category. ' 
Tq some extent^ that was its weakness. Motivation may 
be generated bat cannot be sustained by communications 
and exhortations wHether audio-visual or direct, li} the 
case of fdrmcrs and other primary^ producers the most 
effective motivation is the economic motivation, the 
opportunity for a distipct increase in income resulting 
from investment injmp'roved practices. The two basic 
factors of increased income are liigher yields and better 
prices. When these two factors appeared on the Indian r 
Scene together then motivation became relatively simpler \ 
task. \ ' * ^ ' • 
The^ High-yielding Varieties Programme (for that 
matter an-y programme based upon techniques and inputs , 
that would distinctly and substantially increase yields and, 
therefore, income) h^s given a ^ore specific objective and 
clearpr defintion.fo farmers' training and education. The 
yields in the case of wheat which used to be with the best 
indigenous varieties about 10 to IS^maunds per acre, 
has wiih the new seeds- but with the same improved 
practi:es {Le. water, fertiliser, plant protection) that were 
being recommended in the past, b^en raised to. fifty 
, maunds per acre. The prospects of this sharp increase in 
yield and income] N^ere a sufficient motivation for seeking 
tjie skills requirea for using the. new seeds and partici- 
pating in the new programme. Therefore, the task of 
farmers' training and educjation is to provide these skijls. 
The skills are being refined by research scientists from 
year to year, sometime$ from month to month. This f^st 
pace of technology, therefore, not only makes training 
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the producer imperative, bm ajsD requires ct)nstant alert- 
ness and awareness of new meUods on the part of those 
responsible for training. Trailing thus is a direct response 
lo/the production process implied in a programme; in 
/act. It has to be a part and parcel of this. process.. In 'the 
Tirst two years of high'>ielding varieties' pfOgFamnje,- the 
profits fronv the muhipfication ^of new Jseeds were so 
attractive that a number of resourceful suburban farmers 
eagerJy sought information and skiUs from all kinds of 
sources and at any cost. ^But after" du?, first stage was 
over, the leal problem of adopnon xjf^^'these practices by 
the smalr farmers came to the {ore. *^the small farmer is 
not wanting in motivation so faY as programmes lij^e HVP 
are concerned. ^.But he has rio-access to new techniques 
and inputs. This is where productioa based farmery' 
training becomes a national necessity. 

The task of Farmers? Training,' therel'ore, is to provide 
instructions to jhe prim\iry producers m a speciGc field as 
part of the production process. Th^s' .has certain impli- 
cations: (a) The tramiiV^rocessha^ to correspond to the 
various stages of the prg^uctidn operations. In.^he case 
of crops, for example; the triwmng'w3l;have to have a time- 
table following each^stage begianin^ Trpm the prepara* 
tion of land to the harvesting- and even marketing*. This 
kind of.detailcd^reak-up of thci&'yiJaW has;to sy/ichro- 
nise with the Phases. <if the pfoducNoli process eg. 

' g, plant ^proteetioo,\foli!ir -praying, 
has to be for the aptual pariid- 
. "Ogramme, the^^'class room' of the 
'training has to be the plac'e of production, e.g., the 
farmers^ fields in the case of crops. Jnstri>ctions by word 
of mouth or printed word^or %^Ujp^ modern aids should 



follow demonstration on fa>riilrs^ fields ' rather than 
precede them. It is als'o.obvj'ousaHAt such a ^class^room' 
hab the additional advantage of not compelling the actual 
worker to be away from his pl^ce' of action for long 
durations a^ becomes inevitable ' !n the*^ case of most " 
campus training. The demonstration should be on farms 
of private farmers within ^asy reaih of the farmers parti- 
cipating in the training jirogramrrie. (c) The training 
should have a bearing upon tlie'use and availability, of 



irrigation, .top drc 
etc. (b) Since the( 
pants in a specif 
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inputs required for the new technology of the specific 
' programme. This link.with inputs chemical fertilizers, 
machinery, plant protection material, irrigation; credit, 
etc,,) has to be such as to convince the farmer that the 
instructor is not merely a theoretical teacher ; he can 
pgive him practical tips for getting access to his actual 
needs. The educator thus gets somewhat'involved, though 
not directly in the supply and arrangements of inputs for 
crops, etc. At any rate, he has to have a more up-tO;dat^ 
knowledge of what is h^appening. It means also^hat 
sup'ply'and arrangements of inputs for crops, etc., could, 
v^'here possible, provide the occasion for the communica- 
tion of information and tecHniques. Conversely, those 
Tcspcnsibie for the supply of. inputs have to be 'drawn 
into the orbit of the educational process. 

The use of the demonstration aa the 'class room' 
requires a little more explanation. Demonstrations in 
go\:rnmcnt seed farms and in» research laboratories have 
been an old. feature. They' did not carr)^ conviction. 
Demonstrations on fhe farmers' fields by extension officers 
^ere an improveinent. But ^he kind of . cftynotnstrations 
that are known to make the utmost^ impact are those 
conducted on the private farmers' fields by scientists 
preferably from research institution^ tmd universities. Of 
course, all such demonstrations imply a joint effort of 
scientists and extension. officers. But the important thing 
is4hat not only will the scientist be expected to be up-to- 
j date, he would be in a Better position to answer questions 
' and to allay doubts where necessary and further to^ 
identify field problems and, perhaps, to obtain, as a result 
or his direct contact with the laboratories, a quicker 
answerao those problems than is possible throughv the 
usual course. Joint demonstrations by' scientists and 
extension officers are thus a practical example of the 
getting together of research, extension arid productioii. 

The farms on which demonstrations are organised by 
scientists ^yith the help of extension officers have also to 
be the places where training camps or Field Days of the 
neighbouring farmers would be arranged for a day orjwo. 
This is what would make them 'class rooms'. A mere de- 
^ monstration may restrict its impact only to the beneficiary 
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farmer and a few (^ers, but the organisation of training 
camp at the site 6*f demonstration provides an oppor- 
tunity for communication with a larger number o&farmers^ 
of the neighbourhood. ' . ' 
V The new approach to farmers' training implies also a 
specific use of'audiorvisual media rather than diffuse^ and 
general use of these media. This has also some: implica- 
tions: (/) The usual radio and film programmes meant for 
rural audience sought to reach' the rural community. as a 
.collective organism and to refer to all its basic needs in a 
^basket' as it were, including health, production, cultural 
activities, crops, wefather, family planning,' traditional cus- 
toms, etc. The new farmers' training programme has to make 
a more selective Use of the media. The media programmes 
have to be fewer but should be instructional and problem- 
oriented. They may lack the sophistication and popular 
appeal of the^rgeneral r^ral programmes. But they would 
certainly use more effective pedagogic techniques in order 
to facilitate assimilation pf the instruction and guidance^ 
in new technology. (//) Mass media programmes have to 
be local rather than Rational One of the limijlations of 
films or centrally'produced posters, brochures, films strips, 
etc., is that they overlook the local conditions, crops and 
their problems. It follows, therefore, that the mass media 
aqd the audio-visual items will have to be adapted to the 
local needs. (///) Diff erent m edia like film, radio, posters 
and the printed word have to be inter-related and their, 
production has to synchronise with the various stages of 
the specific operat'ions of the farmers. This has hardly 
ever been attempted in the past* But the optimum 
effect of the media ca:n only be obtained if they rejnforce 
each>other rather than confuse the farmer by providing 
different kinds of diversions. 

Farmers' education^ (like any other form of adult 
education) has Jo be a continuing process. In other words, 
it must be self-sustaining and it should not be' terminal, 
since every year — sometimes every month, new techniques 
and^varieties,^etc., offer nevi^ opportunities and necessity 
for learning. If the learning' process is not terminal 
but continuing, even the use of the common expression 
*follow-up programme' vvoukl be a yiisnomer. The ainris 
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^not so much follow-up as/yontinuance of^lhe opjpoitunity 
« - ^for self learning by farmers. Wljat institutions . can 
provide opportunity for such self-study ? The Panchayats 

• cannot obviously fill the bill because they are multi- 
purpose^ administrative organisations based upon political 
consensus (or otherwise) rather than on common profes- 

• sional interests. It is also obvious that a self-studV 
organisation cannot be too large.*' It cannot be diffus^v 
All this points to the necessity of having small self-study 
groups of farmers or those who participate in specific ppo- 
duciion. programme, something of a cross between^a club 
and a guild. For example, farmers who participate in the 
training camps or crop dentbnstrations, would need to be 
organised into small groups of ten to ^twenty members 
each, compact, homogeneous, earnest, in order to enable 
them to continue the process of learning in between 
two training camps. They will heed to be given material 

' and facilities fojr learning and of mutual distussions aud 
observations. Radio sets, bjochures, posters, material. for 
being read aloud and such new audio-visual devices as 
phono-viewers would enable these small groups- to con- 
tinue their pursuit of getting latest information and 
exchanging exfJerience. Such groups would provide a 
point- for two-way communication between the farmerand 
the expert, a point which will be even more' local and 
effective than the Village-Level Workers, {ok course, the 
Village-Level Worker will be the primary, agency for the 
formation of the groups.) ^. - 

It is the absence of this two-way communication which 
had been at the root of the failure of many extension 
programmes in the past' An organisation will have to be 
n^ainlained for attending to letters and calls from n^em- 
bers of the clubs so that thibir questions and doubts can 
be answered promptly and /satisfactorily, either through 
r^dio programmes or through letyjfs. A small group of 
this kind would also lend 'itself well for being a §elf- 
service group^ A group of beneficiaries^ could be formed, 

^ , foi^. example around a common tubfewell. They could 
take on ^hire the harvester for common service ; they 

, • coul(^have a common ownership of essential improved 
implements. From this kind of service group the 
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transition to an ^Interest Group' for voicing their genuine 
grievances and for contactirig authorities could often 
follow. The growth of such interest groups is i^nportant 
for the health of our democracy^ . ^ 

In the past, it was Often assumed that the responsi- 
bility for transmitting information is exclusively that of 
f the extension staff and of the information units, rfut 
\ 4||ccific production-oriented programme involving so 
inany diverse factors, distributes the responsibility for the 
commimication of information and instruction to a variety 
of personnel. Onacan immediately think of the following 
categories of personnel as ''educators": research scientist^, 
production stajT, suppliers bf inputs ^both manufacturers 
and dist^utors), speciahsts from other field s^ch as 
rninor irrigation, agricultifral machinery, social conserva- 
tion, etc., bank ofllcere engaged on Joan programmes 
• among farmdrs, statY ^pecificaIly employed for farmery' 
training in spl<^ct6d districts ond the normal extension 
staff. It is true that it is the speeific staff 'Tor farmers' 
training who will have to play a crucial coordinating role. 
But they have to look upon themselves not as exclusive 
communicators, bul; primarily as a cadre offering 'ifs ser- 
vices to the other categories of personnel n^ientioned above. 
They should be on the look out Tor the various kinds of 
programmes of production or provision of infra-stritcture 
and inputs and contact^e people responsible for such 
programmes with the ^offer to arrange instruction, 
communication and media facilities etc. 

Since the ,-use *t)f modern technology as in HVP 
involves' di^rse functions and processes, and since the . 
definition of the 'educator' has been widened as explained 
above, farmers' training' and education calls for a kind 
of coordinated effort by diverse agencies and authorities 
which had never been attempted before at the field level. 
The agencies in I;idia are similar to the ^educators' listed 
above \iz. (/) Universjties, research centres and other 
training and educational institutions,^(//) production wmgs 
of the Agriculture Departments as well as oflScers concern- 
ed A^ith laymg out programmes such as High-yielding 
varieties programmes 1n ^le districts and blocks, (///) ^ 
extension and training directorates and "^officers at the 
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^ ' State^^level as well as the district and blocks, (/V) infor-* 
n^ioD units of" the Sfate " Goveirnment Agriculture 
£)epartmpnts and of the Extension Directorate, (v) infof^ 
mation media of the Ministry of Information and 
. Broadcasting of the Government of India e.g. All India 
^^adio, FHms Division, Field Publicity organisajtion, etc., 
. (u*) village-level workers, (v/7) local panchayati'institutions, 
{viii) credit and financing sections and officers of the State 
J, ■ Governm^t, cooperative organisations and commercial 
banks, (/x) tfiose unit^ of- Government as well as public 
and private sectors that are responsible for the supply of 
inputs such as fertilizers, plant protection, irrigation, etc. 

This kind of coordination for farmers' training is not 
easy to. organise. But it is a must if the objective is to 
converge all efforts upon the farmer. Coordination has 
to be attempted through some well-known de^'ices sych as 

* coordination committees or action groups or task forces 
which should be different from the largeT bodies of the 
unwilling and uninvolved as many coordination committees 
are. People who are actually responsible for various 
aspects of the programme should be members and they 
should be there not as. advisers but be answerable for 
different elements^of the programme. At every level, there 
may have to be a coordinator. He may not necessarily 
.be the clecision maker. There is a distinction between a 
coordinator and a decision maker, for decisions may have 
to. be taken by people responsible for various specialised 
aspects of a programme but since these aspects impinge 

' upon each other, there has to be somebody who has to be 
J alert about these points of contacts and to arrange co- 
' relation.* In any attempt at coordination, it is important 
that . each agency should accept the responsibility to 
inform the'otliers Concerned of the steps taken by it. For 
i ^ .example, in the selection of the demonstration farms by 
the ^esQarch scientists, there has to be a prior consultation 
with the production wing and the training staff. Prepara- 
tion of 'Charts and reading material by information units 
has to be done in consultation with researcher^ and local 
' / production staff. The dates of training camps have to be 

* arranged by extension officers in consultation with 
research stafif and media agencies. R^dio programmes 
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have to be worked out by the radio authorities in con- 
sultation with the procluction wing, tlje Tesearchers and 
the training staff. It is obvious that unless there is co- 
ordination ii? these.delalls, a well intenyoned trai^iing and 
educational programme would run into dilBculties. 

The new approach to farmers* education is intensive. 
This means that the farmer has to be approached as an 
individual producer. Foe an individual producer some 
sort of a farm plan become, a necessity and a farm plan 
ultimately has to be. a part of the training process. 
Previous attempts at farm planning failed because they 
were not^ part of a training process nor of any specific 
production process. They tried to become all-embracing 
and comprehensive plans. In the farmers' training pro^ 
grampie, a modest beginning will have to be made* Perhaps, 
with som^\sort of input Cards or .Pass Books having 
punch-hole sheets for different crop seasons mentioning 
the requirements of the various inputs and indicating tlie 
steps to be taken by the individual farmer. The basic 
data could\be on^the hardboard cover. This Input Book! 
or the Farm 5Wn Book of the farmer will be at once a 
valuable record of the farmer's own needs and'^ personal; 
medium of education. As experience Is gainea and hsl 
the farm develops, this very pass book could become- thf 
nucleus of a bigger plan of the farmer. very jxai'nee 
could be the recipient of information sheets issued .tif, the 
training unit cr the researchers in the standardize fori^',. 
These could also be added to the farmers' {)ooL^' , 
_^kest it be misunderstood that a farmers' educatjo}^- 
programme will only be confined to demonstrations, t:r3ijr 
ing camps and Farmers* Discussion Groups, it has to bd* 
emphasised that it cannot function-without an institutionaf 
base and a base-line campus. Thexampus can be either 
at the University department or at the Village Level 
Workers Training Centre or some other suitable place. 
This campus will not only be the base lin^ for the other 
aspects of the training, it will also organise sWt duration 
speciaelised courses. One of the features of the new 'techno- 
logy even ofHVPand multiple cropping is ^hat certain 
items t)f work which the farmer was not bothering about 
in the past, have become of lively interest him;^ 
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Examples are,^^drainag^, soil conservation, new techniques 
of fertiliser application, tractor driving, use of fiower. 
: sprayers, etc., ^tc. ^ Not ^11 farmers may be interested in 
,them, but soma may, while a few may even wish to make 
of it a side-profession to provide to others* specialised 
services of this kind. For aU these selected fanners special 
_ $hort couj:ses will need to be organised at the campus, 4he 
. ' duration varyirig^ccording to the necessity of the farmers 
and of the training itself. 

The piatce of farm women in farmers' . training 
programirte has in the past been seldom appiecidted in 
^.j>raclfcal terms. Most training programmes for women 
,^ were in various aspects of Home Sciences and inevitably 
* tended to*be ratheytirban oriented. They will continue to 
^ be usefurpartiorlarly in yiew of the need for emphasis 
upon thenutriuon aspects of the ^lew varieties of cereals 
and of the ancillary foods. But itjs tlie training of 
women in the appropriate functions of^ctual farm xjpera- ^ 

tions (and for that matter of operatio^iin cattle re4ring, ) , 

milk production, poultry breeding, Qib.^]ih^t has^^yet lo 
receive attention. The new concept^- ^d programme of 
_,_farmers' iVainine will have to involve :1^e .women in.the^ 
training programnie after identifying they 
usually perforni in tRe different parts"A}£l^hsi.Td^n 
some areas women labourers are distiAcl frotn^'th^.^cMn^r 
farmers and since the training is generally ^conmid/to 
owner farmerSj^ labourers are l^ft out. Special attempts"/ 
have to be mafde to involve labourers both inen 'and ^ / 
women but in particular women. Farmers' wives, of" * 
course, have to be involved even when they are themselves 
not performing the tasks. This is becaus^n* decision 
making^and in farm planning, farmers' wives play an 
important role. 

Farmers* education programme in the past did not 
"involve any Specific action on providing literacy to the 
illiterate farrners. ,The general belief is that a farmer can 
learh by seeing and hearing and that illiteracy is riot such 
a handicap. While this may be generally true, there are 
two aspects that aUo deserve consideration. First, as 
lec.hjiology becomes complex, not only understanding but 
/ alst) Retention of the new technology becomes cruciaK 
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Farmers are known to have excellent memory. But til^re 
are limits to it. The resourceful educated farmer will 
always have an advantage over the illiterate small farmer. 
Literacy, therefore, becomes an important factor for givirg 
equal opportunities to farmers adopting new technolag"/. 
Second!^, experience has shown that the ignorance of 
tenancy laws is one of the big handicaps for the small 
farmer and agricultural labour. There are other laws 
also like the Minimum Wages Act that are seldom known. 
It'is true that quite a few of the terms of the revenue 
laws are generally understood in villages. But if most 
farmers could have access to the text and interpretations 
of the text, things would no doubt be much ^easier for 
them. In the light of these circumstances, ^ the new 
programme of farmers' . training and education is to 
include what is known as 'functional literacy'. Functional 
literacy is different from ordinary literacy in two ways. 
First, instead of using the usual primers, it seeks to 



use in his farming operations, in the accounts book, in the 
applications for credit, in the use of inputs, etc., as well as 
with regard to his legal matters concerning revenue laws 
etc. In fact, some of those very documents could be used 
as primers or at least a selective vocabulary should be 
made out of them. Secondly, unlike a normal literacy 
programme the learner in this case has to start using the 
^skills^of reading and writing while he is still learning them 
from day to day. He should not have to wait until the 
end of six months to be able to read the names of the 
fertilizers or seeds, etc. j 

These then .are the major jslem^Ls in the new concept 
of farmers* education and training. These are by no 
means rigid and they were not laidpown initially ; they 
have evolved as experience has been gained in the imple- 
.mentation of a' special programme of fag^ers' training in' 
"India of which an account appears in th^last chapter. 




words Wat he has actually to 
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Methodology or Andcogogics of 
' Farmers' Training 



Everybody recognises that training adults is not the 
same tiling as training the young people. Still, in India . 
as well as other developii)g countries the teaching techni- 
ques employed in training adults, whether farmers or 
workers or women, are hardly different from those adopt- 
ed for children. ' It is true that in the teaching of literacy 
during the last four decades various methods have been 
evolved and some tried with success. But they are not 
generally based upon adult psychology. When it comes 
to training that involves the communication of subject 
matter and information then the usual approach is the 
curriculum. The curriculum is divided into parts arranged 
in an order ranging from theory to practice. * Generally, 
it is believed that first the basic theory should be convey^f3^ 
and on that foundation the practices or skills that are to 
be taught could automatically follow. While recognising 
th|t the aim of adult education is to form attitudes, to • 
give information and to teach skills, these objectives are 
generally approached in no way different from those for 
young peqple. Perhaps the only difference is that in 
the case of young people sonJetimes the emphasi^ on the 
play-way is also noticed. ^ 

But the time has come to emphasise that pedagogics 
for adults particularly in the developing countries (where 
the environment of learning is not charged as riiuch with 
the automatic learning process as in advanced societies) 
have to be spedffalised. WhaWs the justification for this . 
kind of pedagogics ? In the first place, adults are men 
(and women) doing some jobs. An adult is nbi worth his 
salt if he is not engrossed in his main job, his professional . 
ambitions, his desire to do good. He is not preparing 
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himself for a job but functioning in a job \vherc be wishes 
to improve his performance. The concept therefore of 
preparatory ecucaticn is quite irrelevani. Moreover, with 
the brain cells having been set already in the case of an 
adult, the scope for learning b\ rote and for the exercise 
of the faculty of memory is* inevitably limited. An 
adult should not; be expetted to learn things as a child 
does, willingly or unwillingly The adult faculty for 
assimilation and his urge for curiosity are aroused in the 
face of practical problems whether of his family or his 
society or his place of work. In such a situation his 
personality gets mobilised. Cpnsequcntly his faculties are 
enlivened and even the unutilised cells in the brain are 
activised. Finally, an adtilt finds the class room atmos- 
phere irksome. It is not merely a question pf discipline. 
It is a question of subjecting oneself to forced childhood 
as it were. Sitting in a class room and being instructed 
as if he were on the threshold of life by learning about 
things, is an experience that no adult relishes. 

There are several other sociological and psychological 
grounds on which the science of pedagogics for adult 
learning is being built up in several advanced countries in 
tfie world. In fact, a new term is now gaining currency 
called '*Androgogics" , Dr. Adams, a Venezuelian adult ^ 
^educator, has written a book in Spanish on Androgogy in 
which he has tried to differentiate and underlme die 
priorities as well as the approaches that are necessary fur 
adult teaching. In the West, particularly in U.K., there 
has been long expcricDce of workers' education. 15ut 
pedagogics were' not considered important because iniliat 
phase of the industrial development of U.K., any method 
seemed to be adequate for workers vvho were getting 
more opportunities for promotion. It is later in U.S A, ^ . 
and perhaps to some extent in USSR, that adult ped^/^ 
gogics or Androgogics have received attention. In U.S.A. > 
the subject has emerged from the* experience of what is 
known as continuing education which involved busines§; 
executives and other middle level or highly placed indivi- 
duals for whom special types of training programmes' 
have to be organised.>:Inlthat process it was rea-|ised that 
the teaching methods anid Instructional approach "^have 
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to be diflerent and specialised. In USSR, *i think, the 
experience gained, in the thirties in organising the hteracy 
movement in Central- Asian republics was relevant it\ 
deteVmining the crileria for the selecirun of" methods to 
leach adults. However, in developing countries hke India 
the entire adult education movement in the past was so 
much inspired by^the ideology of the thirties for bringing 
about dramatic results by g:^lvanising the people that such 
things as niethodology appeared insignificant. We havve, 
however, paid a heavy price for it. Adulr Education ias 
hardly ma\ie an jmpact even though the efforts go back 
to the first Congress Governments in 1936 ^7. Now, the 
^ time has come to consider the special elements of adult 

pedagogics. ^In so doing, however, the temptation to pre- 
scribe uniform principles for all kinds of adult learners 
will have to be resisted. Indeed the very idea of organising 
mass adult education on a uniform pattern for .the whole 
coifntry or for the entire state or a district is misconceived. 
Adults function 'in groups based upon professions or 
neighbourhoods or like interests Therefore* both the 
organisation as well as the methodology of teaching will 
have to revolve around this kind of groups. 

I am here concerned with farmers' training, that is to 
say, the training ndjcessacy for the adult' farmer to enable 
him to become investment-oriented and a highly productive 
unit in a society like India whfchis so predominantly rural 
and agricultural. Motivations among Indian farmers ini« 
tially resulted from the introduction of a new technology 
< .that_ could make dramatic difference in 'the production 
potential, and actual production of farmers. By new 
ttchnology I niean not merely the new seeds which 
are of ^course the outstanding feature in the current 
break: throughr,'but also include ground water exploitation,^ 
wafer, manag^ement, multiple-cropping, crossbreeding of . 
cattle, the new lines of improved poultry, new methods of 
storage, etc* It covers the whole range of agricultural 
technology embracing the use of new skills, new machi- 
nery and new ini)uts. Another motivation today has come 
from the desire to have good prices. This course followed 
from the conscious policy of Government to give remu- 
nerative and more than remunerative prices to farmers 
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during a critical period, of Indian agricultural develop- 
ment. From the farmers' side it also means the desire to 
know the 'ropes' of getting the new prices ; how to avoid 
the clutches of middlernfin, how to get at the market, 
what kind of transport to use, how to hold back the 
stocks and so on. A further motivation is to get at the 
investment scfurces. . This includes of course credit and 
credit not merely from cooperative societies but also from 
banking institutions. There is. a variety of resources for 
farming and there is also now a variety of sources for 
those resource^. The farmer in several psfrts of the country 
is keyed up to seek information and^to learn the ways of 
using these resources and of manipulating them and 
somehow or other getting at them. Investment^ resource 
of course cover inputs such as good seeds, fertilizers, etc. 

It is in this backgound of the new motivation, that the 
definition of the teacher or instructor or educator has to 
be completely revised in the context of farmers' training 
and education. The farmers* educator is not jyst an 
instructor who holds classes. He fs^ also not the school 
master who on 'a part time basis agrees to takd farmers' 
classes in the evening. Educators for the farmer are now 
drawn from many ranks. For example, the research 
scientist who hitherto was satisfied within the walls of his 
laboratory is gradually becoming the farmers^ guide and 
instructor- Therefore he has to learn ai^know about 
Androgogics. Agricultural engineers who were only demon- 
strating and selling or fabricatmg agricultural machinery 
have now .to become teachers themselves for enabling the 
farmers tl use and maintain the machinery. Agents 
of various credit institutions are no longer concerned only 
with complying with instructions from above for giving 
credit to viable debtors. The concept of supervised credit 
had come long time ago but it is becoming, a reality now. 
Supervised credit implies that the funedonaries who are 
lesponsible for giving credit have to know and to watch 
the uses to which the credit is put. ^Therefore, they have to 
learn sometimes to guide hm and to answer his questions, 
even to initiate him into the use of more paying practices 
that would enable him to return the 'loans and to ^ake 
more loans and to open . his own deposit accounts, 
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Likewbcsecretaries of marketing committees are no longer 
to be concerned only with organising orderly auctions. ^ 
They have to see to the interests of farmers and if they 
are to do so effectively, they must be in a position to 
impart to them some of the methods of holding back the 
stocks, storing them and wilehing pYice trends and 
knowing, in other words, their interests in the tricky grain _ 
markets.' Those who have to sell seeds, fertilizers, etc., 
have not only to publicise their commodity but also to 
teach beneficiaries how to use them. Personnel of these 
categories are therefore as much instructors as the exten- 
sion agents or extension officers whose responsibility - 
hitherto has been to communicate -what is suppbed-^ 
them by others. All this has to change and therefore the 
methodology of training adult farmers is a matter of con- 
cern to the vast spectrum of personnel in different posi- 
tions who are all becoming members of a new fraternity 
of educators. : 

In the light of the experience gained s9^ far, parti- 
cularly in India, the principles explained b^low would 
seem to be desirable in the .methodology -of. educating 
adult farmers. 

The first principle is that of Problem Identification. The 
principle of problem identification involves the problems 
that arise from the application ot new technology by far- 
mers, cattle breeders, poultry raisers or any kind of persons 
e©gaged in farm occupations. It arises also from the parti- 
cular conditions in a local area. These may be topographical, 
soil conditions, climatic conditions or economic condi- 
tions, etc. The problems could also be due to economic 
and governmental regulations whicff^omeUmes come upon 
the farmer like an avalanche. The identification of prob- 
lems of these kinds and others should be the first steP 
before an educator or instructor or a media man thinks 
of approaching a group of farmers to communicate with 
him. There, is no point in trying to teach a farmer with- 
out first knowing his problems. The principle of problem 
identification applies both to those who have orally to 
instruct farmers or to address them but also those who 
have to cotii'municate with them through other media of 
^ audio-visual kind", mechanical, electronic, posters, etc. In 
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this cantcxl a uniform curriculum for a rarge area would 
not hold goad, f-or eveTy area a-nd group of people a«new 
^st of problems has to be drawQ up which could be the 
basis of the local curriculum. ' . . 

Tu Ji! ""'^ ''''""P''. ^"'"''P''' Co-relation. 

Tins IS not a new word. Several decades ago; Mahatma 
Gandh,, \vlio ,n his own right uas one 6r fhe greatest 
teachers ot the world in a professional sense, had popular- 
ised the use of co-relation in the context of basic education 
tor children.- I have always felt that that principle is far 
more relevant for adults than for children. Children learn ' 
more while they play, because for them the exercise of- 
imbs and the exercise of their meatai faculty-are; part of 
he same process 'Of seif-e.xpression This self-expression' 
IS best achieved through any^k.'id of play- whether it is 
games or dramatics or art. Therefore, what Mahatma 
.Gandhi meam by co-relation, that is to say,- 'relationship 
between, learning and doing or picking knowledge through 
••doing, (whiQli.in turn, leads to co-relation between earnin" 
and learning) is something which Should n«w be thought of 
afresh. For adult farmers this pj.nciple is indeed germane 
to the starting of the learning process, A farmer would not 
be interested unless the learning is more or less ~direclly 
related to the doing and earning process. But this is not the 
onry implication of co:relation fof farmers' training 
Co-relatioii here also means to establish links .between 
various operations of the farming processf< These operations - 
are hke different limbs.t;. A doctor who tries to treat 
.different limbs without pre-judging the relationship of these 
with theother organs of th&bdidy is su.re to run into trou- 
ble. Therefore, the principles of co-relation wouid imply 
^ that the man responsible for waW management should be 
well aware of the requirements .of fertilizers ; the person ^ 
responsible for promoting pesticides of a particular kind' " 
has to be conscious of its impacfupon genetics ahdsoon 
Another implication of co-relatioh- is 'that a farnifer is 
coucerned with sfc^veral agencies.' Some are that supply 
credit, some that give inputs, some that provide .guidance 
adaptive research and so on and ttie principle • of cb-# 
•reht.on implies -that before approaching the -learner these 
different J(inds of agencies and th^ir: tOc in specific farm 
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operation^ should be identified ^d in the communication 
of information and skills the material provided and the 
emphasis giv^n b> these agencies should be borne in 
mind. 

' Tnere hive b:eii ocjasion? when from one point of 
communication the exchange agent or instructor has had " 
to pass on to a miltipHcity of situations and elements. 
For example, in Himachal Pradesh when the Project 
authorities of Mandi district first thought of establishing 
milk collection centres in certain high altitude villages, 
little did they realise what they were going in for They 
arranged to make payment on the spot to those who gave 
the milk. This created the motivation for producing more 
milk. The farmer began to^ look for fodder. The 
fodder was available but hitherto the farmer was not 
interested in the development of pastures over which he 
had rights from the Forest Department but which he did 
not exercise partly because he ijad no incentive and partly 
because the Forest Department would often lease the 
grass over these pastures to contractors. But the whole 
situation changed because now he wanted to give better 
fodder to his cattlQ. Meanwhile the Project authorities 
started introducing cross-bred animals which meant even 
greater emphasis upon fodder, both green and otherwise. 
That led to a new relationship with the Forest Department 
and a new interest in the growth of fodder crops on the 
common land. This jcd further to the side advantage of 
soil conscrvatfon. What an ideal opportunity for the 
• educator to pass on from one thing to another! This is an 
example of co-relation. Water uses and agricultural 
m icli. , storage and marketing and several other things 
C3uh be cjted ^s situations providing opfiprtunity for the 
application of the principle of 'co- relation^ 

Next we come to the Principle of Participational 
Demonstration- Participational demonstration is different 
from the kind of laboratory denoionstrations to which 
scientists and educators have been long used and to 
which plentiful references are made in text bQoks 
on education. Participational Derhonstration implies 
demonstration at the place of work of the learner. 
It implies also demonstration of a kind in which the 
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" learner would actually be trying out' the operations upon 
which the demonstrator (he may be a scientist or an 
extension agent or a suppher of input) placeS emphasis. 
Again Participational Demonstration cannot be- successful 
If the level of the demonstrator is, from the professional 

w tP*^?^* '^^^^ '« the fifties the 

the V.L.Ws were npt effective demonstrators. It is only 
when scientists from institutions like lARI and Agri- 
cultural Universities went out into farmers' fields and 
guided demonstrations that the Participational Demonstra- 
tion concept became a reality. The same thing happened 
when in l^DP as well as Indo-German and Indo-Japanese 
Projects, scientists of high level came forward tof involve 
the farmer on his own land. Participational Demonstra- 
tion IS perhaps one of the essentiaYcomponents of adult 
pedagogics. This kind of participitjon is different from 
that oy the young learfier^. Correction here- is to he of 
the mmirnum. Correction conies out of .discoveries of 
mistakes by adult learners. Thai is' why in Participational 
Demonstration do's and don'ts are not the right approach. 
It IS the doing by the demonstrator, the avoidance of 
mistakes by the demonstrator, sometimes, in a stage- 
managed manner, which would carry conviction with the 
farmers. ■ » , 

The fourth principle, for want of a more precise 
expression, I would call the Principle of Uptodateness. 
This implies fast communication between research ;?nd 
training. Many new names have been used for this. 
Sometimes it is called adaptive research, sometimes field 
problems unit. But the hasic thing is that the instructor, 
whoever he be, has to be up-to-date. In the case of young 
learners it is possible sometimes to do without being up- 
to-date because certain basic aspects of life are .to be' 
understood by youngsters^ aspects which never grow stale 
and which are the foundation of human personality. 
But here we are considering people whose personality has 
already been formed. Therefore, if the instructor wants 
to carry tonviction with the learner he must himself be up- 
to-date. He should be reading latest journals. He 
should be having discussions with scientists, he sjiould be 
carefully scanning newspaper columns for the latest 
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reports. He should verify the practices >by writing 
directly to authorities. Above all he should keep his own 
collection of circulars of Government departments con- 
taining new instructions for farmers. How few instructors 
including extension agents do so ? They are •sometimes 
ignorant even of the circula^fs given by the Directors of 
Agriculture or have to ransack thejr papers in order to 
find one. There are many extension, workers in India 
who are indifferent to farm journals both foreign anS 
^ Indian. They do not have lime for them, or they don't 
find time. But communication by. such people would 
be ineffective because the farmer is looking for and 
getting at new information through the radio and through . 
^ films. Th^y are living in the environment of^new media 
in which communication is rapid. Word travels fast. 
Gossip is not merely the gossip of scandals. Gossip is of 
novelty and therefore the curiosity of human minds infects 
farmers also and he gets to know things. If the instructor 
is. unaware of new things he would be hardly effective in 
h'is task:- . 

AnQjbher principle no less important is \ht Principle of 
Equalip in Communication. What does this imply? It 
implies an environment of equality between the instructor 
and the learner. This is the commonest weakness* whether 
of the person taking a class or of a person explaining in 
^ the farmers' fair some new exhibits to visitors or of. 
the supplier of inputs. However, the person who least 
observes this principle of equality in communication is the 
professional teacher . and government Extension Officer. ^ 
Both of them tend to treaj^ the adult farnier as a some- 
what inferior person raf<?ntally. This attitu^ has to be 
given up. Inequality i^ a great barrier Jn communication. 
But perhaps this is also true of the relationship between 
the media and the receiver of the message of ^he media. 
* Often we hear, radio talks addressed to farmers that are 
patronising in tone that do not take into account the fact 
that the farmer is a man of wisdom. |fd experience, that 
he may be deficient in some recent knowledge but he is not 
to be tr,eated as a child. He has to be addressed as a 
person to whom suggestions should be made rather than 
instructions given. Again, those whp prepare posters and 
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other kinds of audio-visual material have nho lo be/Tin 
mind the principle of equality in communication. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for tho success of the wail newspapers 
of, the Indian Information Ministry is that the wall news- 
paper approaches the adult citizen in his own ri^ht -and ' " 
not as somebody inferior to whom information fs to be 
. -conveyed. Wail ncwsp.iper is almost the symbol of adult 
equalfty arvd gives to th* reader "the (Experience that, the 
' reader of one of the national newspapers might get. 

The last principle to which I would like to^refer is the 
. Pmap(e of Continuing Self-study by learners. Unless this 
principle IS introduced right -from- the beginning much of 
the impact of farmers' training cSmps, demonstration 
courses, etc., would be lost. I-have had several examples ' 
of the effect of this omission. I visited a centre in a part 
• of India where young farmers had been given -a course of 
about two months and seemed to' hi^mz t\c\ud. about 
It. There had been several courses of this kind. I asked 
the principal of the Qfentre if he had kept in contact with 
the form^er pupUs^df his courses, whether he cjuld give me ' 
a list 01 the alumni and their addresses. I was dis- 
appointed to see that no such attempt had been made 
It had not even been thought' of. This is true of many a 
centre that were started during the fifties and tffat' ceased 
to be the starting point of an emblazoning trail But the 
question is not merely of keeping in contact with alumni 
The more basic implication of this principle is that learn- 
ing is a hfe-long process for a farmer as for an^other 
professibnal man. So long as he"~ is .at the plough or the 
tractor or in the cattle yard he will have to continue tb 
recharge his battery so to ^r^-, through practising over and 
over again the new skills and seen ring access to new inform- 
ation. Even withUhe best of intention and resources it is ' 
not possible for u^in India and for afiy other develop- 
ing country to have'a network of instructors for all the ' ' 
millions of farmers for all times. They should therefore 
be enabled to keep the cycle going once they have been 
•mitiated into a training course. This can be done in two 
ways. ^ 

^ II can be done by putting lift f.irmer learners on 'the 
mailing list of addressees, who would rcccivc/Hew material 
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It may be a kind of correspondence course. It may 
lead to a special bulletin containing columns that will 
answer questions by farmers. * It may mean reservation 
of speci.11 columns in national newspapers. It may pro- 
vide also for sale of books on subsidised prices. It may 
also provide for special kind of-gramophone records con- 
taming talks by top level researchers on problems of 
special kinds of diseases or pests. It may also mean 
film strips given to individuals who might afford to have, 
their own slide viewers. 

Another way of acting upon the pH|iciphe of Conti- 
nuing Self-study by learners would be to persuade 'them to 
Jjotm themselves into groups. Sijiall groups are not only 
. useful in the initial process^ of learning^ they are also 
important in the subsequent' process of self-learning and 
s6lf-study. Adults can learn. be§t .by talking to one 
another. This is an effective way of defreezing the 
cells of the adult brain. Discussion groups have a psycho- 
logical basis. Rut there is also a practical ba^^s. These 
need not be^ merely discussion groups. They could be 
discussion-cum-production groups. They should be 
useful to the farmer in enabling him to get at the jatest 
government* .circulars and also to reach the offices and, 
centres from wh^re he can ge^ his inputs. In these groups 
elaborate forms of baiikmg and other 'credit giv^^g , 
Mnstilutions could be examiried and understood. by^ parti- 
cipants in any credit programmes. Continuing self-study 
thus can fake various forms but it has to be planned at^ 
the same time as the initial training programme is 
planned. 

'The consideration of *AHdrogogics' for farmers would 
-not be complete (viihout ITrefcrcnce to a new factor that 
is making a profound impact upon instructional methods 
today-^pfactically all over the world, and m^ore so in deve- 
.loping societies. Jslass media have been examined in detail 
elsewhere in this book. Here I wish to examine their 
role in -instructional methodology for ddult farmers. 
. . Radio, television and films have all been used for carry- 
ing information. But (heir use specifically for instruction 
^ ■ of adults has hardly been attempted for farmers in India. 
Using media to assist the Adult literacy instructor seems 
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^ a long way off. Some tadirect experience is however 

available, for example, of tW impact of the media on the 
kind of language used in .programmes for farmers and its 
relevance to literacy-teaching. All India- Radio uses local 
dialects in its programmes for the rural people, broadcast 
from its regional stations. Apart from encouraging local 
folk songs and other'form^ this facilitates communication 
and understanding. In Central Asian Republics of the 
Soviet Union and in Azerbaijan, Soviet authorities during 
the great drive for Jiteracy in the early thirties usecl the 
local dialects for the ^st'step towards literacy by the 
rural people. Standard Russian equivalents came as the 
second step. This put less stfain»ypon the adult§ in the 
learning process, the exper|ence in Ethiopia on the 
contrary, has been tfiat non-Amafrhic speaking groups 
of farmers could be. introduced to Amarrhic without much 
difficulty if the instruction is on matters related xloscly 
to thejr work. The coramerciatl Indian film whjch as 
entertainment is sjireading fast in rural areas usesj 
standard' form of Hindi^though a little simplified. "l. 
true, however, that the entertainment ftlm is far ^removed 
from instructional ones. , Communication is undoubtedly 
easier with the dialect, initially. When^new technology 
has to be communicated fast, fhe use of the dialect' for 
sentence-formatron would be preferable. In literacy 
teaching also, the-Russian experience seems relevant. 

Another influence of Mass rriedia on instructional 
methodology for adults has bee;i that (he instructor can 
choose from a varieljipf patterns of presentation that the 
communicatdrhas.dempnstrated with success on the radio, 
T.V. etc. In 1968 pAR had a television literacy project in 
which both academic^nrf. br^dcasting expertise v^as used 
in traijsforming the si^ject raStter of the national literacy 
programmes into television s'cripts, bringing in all the 
audio^visual aids to pui^ across the lessons to the learners 
(illiterate workfers andp^sants), in a i^seful^^nd interesting 
manner. Films, slidfe 'rf^aWfization^ cartoons,'*'puppets, 
etc., all were used. For teaching Arabic to women feside 
their homes, UAR soyf\dtVadio had\io March, 1969, 
radio programme of l^^nHnd^tts duration, broadcast 6 
times a week and directed IbviHrds individual listeners. 
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The programme included songs, sound effects and expla- 
nations of the various components making up compound 
Arabic letters. A Unesco survey by John Maddison gives 
an account of an earlier e^cperiment .^f televised literacy 
lessons in French in Ivory Coast. The 75 mts. broadcast 
was given by ^ team consisting of an\elementary teacher 
from Fpnce and an Ivory Coast educator. The broad- 
casts were live. On a felt board w^s pinned copious 
visual material and a strip of thick paper 45 x 9 cm on 
which were written words, phrases, complete sentences not 
exceeding 20 letters spaces or signs. Drawings on white 
cardboard >or straw, made in black ink often write colour 
wash background for emphasis, photographs cut out if th^ 
backgcmind was too prominent. ' The purpose of the 
illustrations was to make the written words .and sentences 
and the reading or grammatic problems easier to grasp. 
A dozen texts from the books were illustrated^by a short 
silent film accompanied by a synchronais reading of the 
texts. I 

In ifexico, Radio TV and mass literacy for adults 
have a common course. Radio TV lessons are for self- 
learners. Each campaign lasts about six months, 90 
kinescape films or Videotapes and 114 radio tapes were 
used- for the campaign. Text-books are provided free by 
Government. In USA for approachmg the illiterates or 
semi'illiterates in the midst of a highly literate society 
and a well-developed audio^visual system the attempt has 
been to use tfie TV camera to project the image of,- a 
carefully selected instructor who could make full use of 
the visual capabilities of(the TV. The course was plan- 
ned to present ccmtent in^small learning units of gradually 
increasing difficulty at a slow pace with frequent* repeti^ 
tioiis and was known as ^Operation Alphabet'. Similarly 
with a deft use of close-up, super-imposed images, repeti- 
tions aad other tricks the Algerian National Broadcasting 
Company has been able to enrich the literacy programme 
of the National Literacy Centre in Arabic. / 

Media programmes for adult learners often use the 
dialogue method which stimulates discussion among 
groups of listeners oi viewers. This has led to the 
appearance of a new educational auxiliarj^, an animator 
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or group-leader who though not a professional instructor 
is able to encourage lively participation by members of 
the group. Participation in •discussion stimulates self- 
expression and in turn conscious efforts at assimilation. 
The group leader conveys to the radio or TV station the 
views and queries of the group. Reference to these in • 
subsequent broadcasts fosters self-confi^ence among mem- ' 
bers of the group who have also a sense of achievement 
as they progress with the programme. 

The greater the attempt to transform the environment 
of the classroom in^o that of a committee .the greater the 
chances of success with adults. 

Communication through the use of a mOlti-media 
approach is a national necessity in countries with limited 
resources seeking lasting rpsultl Programming by media 
calls for planning at the sanie^^time as the planning of 
farm production. The complementary role of sound radio, 
television, film, filmstrips indothenaids for a single series 
of lessons would be posslle through a systems approach. . 
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; Functional -Literacy- 
Its"' tJ^es and Definition-^ 



A question frequently raised today is whether literacy 
has any value in farmers' training at a tiAQ when quick 
results have to be achieved in the Wffice of a new 
technology. Today under the pressure of new technology 
the farmer ifes not enough time to engage himself in 
learning the basic skilLof reading and writing. He is 
ratiier impati^t to'get at the new inputs and improved 
practices, m the eyes of people ' responsible for * 
programmes of development ;ind e;{tension, it does seem 
unnecessary to waste the time of fal;tners in these under- 
developed countries in acquiring literacy, particularly if 
such literacy is not of djrect relevance to th^ immediate 
demands of the new technology. 

But tfiere axe other telling facts too, ^ With aver 810 
million illiterates ^ in the world, particularly among the 
developing countries and keeping in"^ view, that India 

- accounts for. 350 million out of them with 150 million in 
the producti^eLafee grpup (14-45), literacy for a class of 
people that has tb* contribute the utmost in stepping up 
the^i)roductidn \on the farms becomes important. This 

, .poteptially most effective class for agricultural purposes 

* statistically appears, to be related to the per capita income 
of the developing- countries. There are, according to the 
figures for 1966, published some time ago 28 countries 
Avil&, a per .capita income of less than 100 dollars pec 

' anniHn. India and fadonesia are included in the lisf 
though the overall figiies mask considerable varieties of 
conditions because of the sheer size of those countries and' 
though since 1966, India per capitals income has slightly 
.increased. 

It is^ significant that in both countries the percentage of 
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^ ^ illiterates in the productive age ^roup( 14-45 years) ishigh. 
^ ^n, India it is 72% and in Indonesia 57%. 

The absence of primary schools at the time that the 
persent adult population were children and the lack of 
adult education facilities seem to have had a bearing upon 
the per capita income. Facilities at the primary stage are 
still below the mark in countries below the lOOdollarsper 
capita income level. Where the enrolment numbers have 
increased, as in India, the quality has actually.been going 
down. Some countries it would seem mav have to wait 
. umilwelUnto 1990's before they have facilities for full 
enrolment at the primary level. ^ 

FAO has in its recent Indicative World Plan for 
Agricultural Development given some reasons why in the 
aosence of literacy the optimum growth in agricultural 
, production may* not be obtainable in most developing 
countries .where more capital and techonolgy may flow. - 
According to the plan, *nhe overwhelming fact of the 
developing world is the number of people in it, and the' 
staggering rate at which these numbers are increasing. 
Secondly, * tjip greater parts are "'i^rai. and; likely 
to remain s6, the majority live at i poverty level of 
subsistence, most are illiterate or very poorly educated, 
, and around* 5.0^ petcent of the total population of these 
, countries are uncfe^20 years of age". Furthermore, it so 
'nappens that th^ *areas adjacent to towns' are more 
/ equipped fqt agricultural production and for rural 
industries. ^ But their ^ communication with the literate 
consuming classes in the cities is hindered for want of 
literacy dn^Keir part. Thus farmers and fawar popiilajtions 
in dfevelopi^grfeountries are **dammed nlp'-in an agricu- 
tural reservbftjtjf^t as a dam iri the physical sense holds 
» back wateci- . 

The under-devetoped rural population which is prone 
to illiteracy wjll increase at a higher rate sometimes than 
the better developed urban population. - -The media of 
niass commiinications such as the cinema and the teie- 
vision are getting concentrated in the hands of the literate 
consuming populations of cities and the image of the 
village in the films is distorted and unfair to the new* 
rising village. This is happening in India more particularly. 
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In this way a kind of social dualisii is appearing in the 
developing societies. 

In these circumstances one begins to winder if mass 
illiteracy could be eliminated over a short qjeriod by short- 
V cut methods. Heavy illiteracy and poverty seem to 
V threaten to continue in the rural areas of many developing 
\countries even though the world may , exf)ericnce new 
. W^'vet^ of technology. Therefore, a selective approach to 
eradicating illiteracy appears to be urgently necessary, even 
ir concurrentl)^ with mass litef^acy programmes. The 
value of literacy lies not only in the difference between 
, knowing the alphabet and not knowing it, jt covers also 
a. sharing of, the value of all educationa] achievements 
which could nqi have ,6een attained wijbout literacy at 
the secondary, technicatiand higher levels," as well as the 
primary level oreduclftiSa. -.C^n it be possible to reduce 
' to economicter-ms" the ga'nr accruing from literacy ? For 
example, it should be attempted to determine^ a relation- 
ship between the amount of education and the amount of 
production based on pa^t experience and to project these 
"^requirements. This apifroach which is based upon the 
past performance can give bro^ guidelines for the norrhs 
for the.^futufeT' The second a^J^roach could be to stu'dy' 
the different levels of income, attained by people aoSord- 
ing to their, levels of education. Provided that the other 
variables could -be. held more or less constant it^could be 
^f^uecl' that "'the -additional income attained . is due to 
a'dditional education. The third approach is td^ derive 
educational needs 'from manpower requirement based 
. up(5h projectfons of programmes for the future. I 

A recent study* J^as. revealed that there are positive 
'^correlations betwe^ tHe ^evel or spread, of education and 
economic levels .^ut that these coM^ticins are -loose Ones. 
Economic gains associated) with^re growth of literate 
minority may level off quickly the economy reniaining on 
a low plateu, until education (which faciljtates access to 
the retention of new technology oti incjividual basis) has 
built up to a point at which widespread transformation 
is possible. In other words, the literacy standards of the 

^ 'Reading m the Economu of Education, UNESCO, Pans, pp 113-233 
by Bowman and Anderson. 
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farnf&rs have f o be retained at a functional -level. It has 
been indicated that a figure of between. 30^/o and 50% 
literacy can be Mg^ded as a threshold rate for economic 
developnienL/^or industrial dj^velopment a literacy rate 
of not less tfan 40^J is consrdered essential. 

Against this point of view two kinds of arguments 
are usually advanced. One takes the stand that hfgh 
incidence of literacy does not' necessarily lead to high 
production. The other refers to certain known cases in 
history in which despite low rJtefs' of literacy in large 
section^of populations, countries had marked increa^e.^in - 
economic growth, Kerala state in India is sometimes 
cited as an example of the former ^kind of argument. 

With the highest percentager'-'^T'Titeracy in India, 
KeraJa cannot boast of very aHvanced farming. Its 
farmers arp still poor and their economic condition is V 
yet to improve and is far ^low ^fiat of 4y ,the. J?unjab 
farmer. In this context, is the incidence of Jiteracy among 
the adults in Kerala of- ;much meaning for agricultural 
development ? This point has also been made often by 
agricultural experts who bejieve that mere demonstrations 
should be enough. But in th^e first place the backwardness 
of Kerkla in agriculture is connected not only jwith 
, the shortage of land but also with the system *'of owner- 
ship of plantations. In the second place, a very basic 
question is here involved ; there is ^ big gulf between 
research institutes and the farmer in. that part! of the 
country. Most research institutes are ' ifor commodities 
like coconut, cashewnut etc. Between research afridf^irfners 
there are two stages of inter-personal communication.. 
First, the experts and officers in the"^ State department 
responsible for the development of these commodities and 
secondly the local district and block level officers who are 
technically^ajj^ly equipped. This gulf continues to-be 
wide not orilyWKerala but elsewhere in India too. A 
foreign observer who has worked with Indian farmers told ^ 
me that 'a grogramm4 of development, and therefore also 
of farniers' training, gets distorted because of this gap 
between the BDO*s staff and the comparatively qualified 
and knowledgeable, people at the State Governments. One 
^such volunteer who had the occasion to w^ork on the new 
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variety of cotton H-4 (which caii bring a yield of 20 
quintals pot acre in an irrigated area such as in Bellary) 
observed tliat while working in the field he found that as 
a result , of the first secies of promising demonstrations a 
large number of farmers took to H-4 which calls for an 
investme^nt of about Rs 2,000 per acre. But recently 
some sort of pest which is yellowing the leaves appeared. 
The farmers have been al a loss whom to contacc because 
the blogk level officers are not so qualified as to be able 
to take immediate me'asures.' Research institutes are loca-^ 
ted at big places like Hyderabad and Delhi and even the 
Bangalore Agricultural University is not so easy of access/ 
In such a situation, a literate farming community would 
obviously be at an advantage. They would be able to write^ 
themselves to the researchers or to the University Exten- 
sion Department. In this case, of course, they took the 
help of this foreigner who is personally contacting, the 
research centres. But the point is that for want of literacy 
a good programme of new technology is getting imperilled 
in an unsuspected way. 

Let us consider the other. point of view according to 
which history has several instances of countries which had 
large sections of illiterate populations and yet were noted 
for their prosperity. England and France around the 
middfe of 19th century had very much higher incomes per 
capita than the developing countries of today, but half of 
their population was illiterate. But it should be recognised 
that France and England which were then highly indus- 
trialized compared with the rest of the world, had the 
comparatively. much higher advantage of almost mono- 
polistic world trade, possessed large empires and had a 
long history of capital accumulation in conditions when 
w^ges,were low and the population's standard of living 
poor. It is a matter for conjecture if the growth of 
public education in these countries at that time might 
Jj^ave speeded up continuing industrial growth. 

Japan and Denmark passed through a different kind 
of process. Th^ Danish folk schools Bet up considerably 
before comparable institutions were established elsewhere 
enabled Denmark to change its economic structure fro;n 
. -that of a traditional agricultural economy to one with the 
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best and most modern dairy farming. Similarly, Japan 
with the arrival of the Meiji era in 1867 transformed itself 
oyer the following 40 years from* a 'semi-feudal society 
.^with much of its population illiterate to a modern indus- 
trial economy highly dependent on the skills of its labour 
force, since it has fewer natural resources of its own. 

'Can there be a comparison between the effects of 
literacy and other methods of improving the qualifications ' 
of labourers ? A UNESCO study refers to)a field study'., 
conducted by a Soviet econometrician, y&amed S. G. 
Strumilinin 1924 in conditions that were stfailar to those'of" 
today's agriculturally under-developed countries.' Stfumilin 
\^has stated that the rQdimenta'ry instruction gained in one 
year of primary. education increases a worker's produc- 
tivity on the average by 30 per cent, whereas the 
improvements in the qualifications o'f illiterate workers 
and the increase in their output, resulting from a similar 
■T)eriod .jpf apprenticeship at Ffactory are only 12 to 16 
per certt a year. The improvement in qualification 
"resulting from one year's education at school is, on the 
average, 2.6 times greater than that resulting from one 
year's apprenticeship. , ' 

riowever, wherever it is possible to coifl'bine literacy 
training with vocational training as in a number of 
UNDP experimental programmes,' the returns are 
correspondingly greater. 

The Soviet experience however also made it cjear that 
the cost of compulsory schooling is enormous. But the 
cost of literacy programmes can today be reduced perhaps 
by making use of other devices. Payments could be made 
for the capital and material? employed sometimes on', 
voluntary basis. It is not always possible to be positive 
in underlining the advantages froln the gain of litetacy 
into economic terms. However^ certain advantages-can 
be distinctly identified. For instance, one benefit flowing 
from literacy is greater self-dependence leading to ' 
increased occupational and geographioal mobility. It is • 
true that this mobility may take thVform of yoiing people 
in developin-g countries going in for "urban' jobs, thus 
denuding agricultutij|fe of needed. educated talent. 
> O^e would be justified i^^oncluding therefore that 
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for the f^all benefits to materialise, new kind of education 
and new types of literacy training better related to ' 
development needs should replace the traditional types of 
programmes. Recent experience of a number of develop- 
ing ^ouptries, particularly of African countries shows that 
the methods of literacy have to be such as to qualify 
the literate adult for more farming income on the local 
field, because the modern industrial sectors in these 
countries can absorb no more than one-third of Ihose who 
would aspire to find employment within it. Iii Tanzania, 
only about 23,000 jobs in modern sector employment are 
available in addition to 6,000 places annually in secondary 
schools but the output of primary school-leavers is much 
higher. In Kenya, the output of primary school leavers 
is 150,000 youngsters for, whom there cJnly 15,000 
places each year in secondary schools and 40,000 job$ 
arising in the modern employing economy. One might 
say that even this would necessitate higher investment in 
literacy teaching for children. Children's primary educa- 
tion is divorced from their own environment and there is 
a high drop-out rate and this limits the advantages of 
educational facilities. x 

From this it follows that in order to get good econo- 
mic results and to benefit from the experience of the pilot 
experiments that have been conductedin various countries, 
mpre funds should be available ouf^f national resources 
for those areas and projects which would be able to 
take the fullest advantage from such provisions of funds 
for literacy because of the presence of the other compo- 
nents of development. Ko doubt industries employing 
.illiterates adult workers may gain priority. But these 
agricuhurai regions and areas that are on the margin of 
the subsistence Of traditional economy could also be 
pushed over Without too much difficulty into the modern 
sector with a little better outlay on literacy. ' 

Most of the experimental projects that are being 
conducted by UNDP with the assistance of UNESCO 
have been aiming at higher industrial productivity. Some 
'Of them have involved industrial firms such as those in 
Morocco' and Algeria. The factory as a 'training ground 
has also been used- in a Bombay project in India called 
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the Polyvalent experiment. A further example of the 
effect of literacy is available in the textile factories in 
Isfahan that employed 25,000 workers. Results show 
definite improvement in efficiency and reduction in errors 
As the Unesco report shows in this experiment an 
attempt has been made to make work-related skills and 
mfoxmation as the starting point for all group activflies 
and the pedagogic requirements were subordinated to 
vocational priorities. The normal progression-alphabet-, 
syllables-words-was reversed to allow technical words 
, to be used globally from the very outset of the technica'l 
discussion. , • 

>^ear Bamako, the capital of Mali, a State farm . 
employs about one hundred regular and several hundred* 
seasonal workers'^n the growing of tomatos which arc 
canned m a neighbouring factory. Forty-five of the 
workers were selected for functional literacy classes for 
two hours a day combined with technical training for one 
^hour a week, these periods^ being ^bckoned as work hours. 
The farm s technical advisor regarded the results as show- 
ing conclusively that the cost of the literacy class that is 
to say the payment of the teachers and the w.ork time 
lost was well compensated by the benefits. Formerly th6 
'"Iterate foremen were unable to checTc and sign for 
material and deliver .^"t correctly, or to' receive written 
instructions. Afterwards they couH, keep ^ery simple 
accounts, make out invoices and delivery orders, draw up 
check hsts of the number of crates, weights pf goods'^etc 
Ihe technical explanation given tq.them in (he field were 
better and more rapidly assirailatedZ-^The whole working 
atmosphere at the farm changedr\. 

It is true that in agricuUure itself it is more difficult 
to measure the contribution of "the individual literate 
worker as compared with the illiterate except in the case" 
ot large scale or mechanised farms. 

But the Indian experience has shown that the bend^ts' 
of the so called Green Revolution migh* be neutralised 
unless the skills of reading and writing are made available 
to the small farmer who otherwise has problems in 
getting access to the sources 6f credit inputs and even of 
the latest information for his increased production. The 
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small farmer is usually both the invester and the worker; 
He is also his own entrepreneur, manager, accountant and 
stock-keeper. The impact of literacy on his prroduction 
can cover the whole range of his capa(cities. He is also 
expected to understand the working of the market and to 
keep abreast of new techniques. A Bangkok economist 
S.C. Hsieh has argued that in quite a few South- East 
Asian countries illiteracy has not ifeeen an obstacle to 
familiarising . farmer-s with new technology,, because a 
number of illiterates have been reacheiiUhrough instructions 
based on other means of communication than the written 
word. This may be true to a great extent. But it has to 
be recognised that the illiterate farmer's handicap is more 

> basic and fundamental. In fact, an illiterate farmer 
remains unequal to the tasks because every now and then 
new technology is. emerging which has to be compared 
with the older ones and a judgment formed, a choice 

.made. The media of mass communication and of agri- 
cultural information do not enable the farmer to retain 

•in, full for future references the information conveyed by 
ttem. He is always getting out of date. Printed instruc- 
tions, therefore, could undoubtedly^ be .an advantage to 
the literate farmer. The value of ifteracy to the farmers 
depends to a great extent upon the opportunities for using 
literacy skills in the daily functioning of the fam^ily at 
work and in the home. The employer 'of illiterate workers 
is. also interested only in that kind of literacy methods 
^which can give more quick results. 

In a developing economy particularly like that in India 
functional literacy is^also a device for providing equal 
opportunity^ to the poor man. Inequalities e-xist even in 
developed countries where there is widespread literacy. 
But in the first place the contrasts of wealth are not so 
great and in the second place in a developing society the 
inequalities are aggravated by the; want of opportunity that 
are in other democracies available to the literate. In India, 
for example, despite that recent decision of the Central 
Government to nationalise banks ^in practice the small 
farmer who wants to take^Loans has to'seek the help of a* 
literate intermediary in -order to fill up the complex and 
eleborate forms that are commonly, insisted upon by 
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the banks. Ih fact, at one place where the branch of a 
commercial bank was opened, the lawyers of the nearest 
city found a fruitful fi.jld for their operations. The 
objective behind the nationalisation of banks was to 
extend the credit ,'facilities generously to the small man. 
But, with such a decision goes the corollary of providing 
the tool of literacy that is to say the ability to fiil up forms 
and to submit applications themselves to the prospective 
beneficiaries. ^ 

Government is tryipg to meet the situation in view of 
the urgency by introducing the missive scheme of small- 
farmers and marginal farmers in selected districts. In ,45 
districts, according to a report published in March 4-971 
' a scheme involving about 50,000 families in each , -district- 
of small farmers (3 to 6 acres in case of irrigated and 
irrigable lands and' upto 7 acres in case of dry land) has 
bpen sanctioned. Approximately about Rs. YJS crores 
have been provided for each such district. The flow oP. 
credit is to be from the cooperative banks supported by a 
system of subsidies. The totaf flow of credit is expected 
to be Rs. 275 crores. A similar scheme has been drawn up 
for marginal farmers and agricultural labourers in other 
districts. In each of the distriets^a special agency has been 
set up. This agency will function as an intermediary 
between the small farmfrs' and the banks in order to 
ensure quick disposal of the loan seeking operations. 

Put does it dispense -with the necessity of literacy ? - 
Since the scheme has only recently been' introduced it is 
difficult to give a verdict.- Prima facie, however, even in 
these districts the handicap of literacy is-bound to operate. 

In the Unesco study by H.M. Philips" (1970) it has ' 
been stated that ip the case of small or family farms, 
hteracy can change the whole work procedure and 
psychology of the farmer. The study brings out that the>. 
performance of the illiterate workers ancf his responses ' 
are uneven. -Partly, this is because much of the printed ' ' 
hterature, particularly, government circulars are not ade- 
quately and appropriately known to them. The Extension 
Directorate of the Ministry of the Government of India 
for example, has published useful mass of literature 
mostly illustrated, and it also brings out journals. This 
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is also being done by Extension Units in various States. 
Their ultilisalion is greatly restricted. A Hyderabad 
study confirmed that its us^ are restricted to the 
literate farmers. Djuring the early years of the break- 

. through of wheat in Punjab and West Uttiar Pradesh, 
it was the middle, level farmer who was mostly ■ active 
partly because he was able himself to supervise his farms 
but largely because he' was able to get at the information 
sometimes directly from the agricultural research 
institutes; ^ 

It is true that in India the extension worker, thanks 
to the wide network of the community development 
project, i^ available. But most extension officers in India 
at Block level and many village level workers have learnt 
by experience to impress their superiors and inspecting 
officers by showing the progress of a few progressive farmers 
who because of their better resources, are able to show 
results in a short time? Moreover in the dynamic Situa- 
tion created by the new technology the Extension Officer 
is proving unequal to the task expected of him by farmers. 
The situation Is truly depressing in African countries. A 
.recent report fey Mueller and Zevering on a pilot project 
in Western Nigeria (I.L. Review, August 1969) shows that 
70% of farmers interviewed on the subject of extension: 
work- reported that they had never seen such an extension 
worker and only 14% had seen one during the half-year 
'period preceding the interview. 

'The inequality is heightended at the marketing end. 

. It would seem that the typical mapketing operations in a 
developing country are governed by conventions, which 
are heavily weighted ifi favour of ♦he middleman. The 
result Jias been an agricultural tradition of exploitation 
which- was mutely accepted by farmers. But in some 
coantries such as in India regulated markets have come 
into existence. These are governed by -a model act which 
has been made available to the States by the Central 
Parliament. Under the Acts passed by thQ State Legisla- 
ture^a number of Regulations are issued which lay down 
the responsibilities of the various marketing committees 
and the rights and duties of those who came to sell and 
buy. Instructions naturally -have to be printed and issued. 
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Of course, they are also being announced on the Radio 
or orally in the markets. But mere oral communication 
whether aided by mechanical or electronic device does 
not help memory nor does it facilitate frequent and ready 
references when desired. Here again, illiteracy becom^ 
an instrument of inequality and denial of adequate 
opportunity for want of knowledge. The Fertiliser Asso- 
ciation of India as well as a large number of fertiliser 
companies have issued various kinds of literature for the 
purchase of material such as fertilisers, pesticides, etc. 
The instnictioi^s^are complex evtn though they are simpli- 
fied hy the manher of presentation. It would appear that 
if a farmer has to be modern and if farming ha^ to be 
investment-oriented for the small man then he has to keep 
a small library of his own to be replenished from time 
to time. 

Those ^concerned with quick expansion of the new 
technology and practices of agricultural production point 
to the sticcess of the high-yielding varieties programme 
in India and elsewhere as evidence of the irrelevance of 
literacy to higher production. Demonstrations and audio- 
visual support such as the radio would appear to be 
adequate media foy the initiation of farmers in the new 
practices. Literacy being a slow maturing process may 
not, according to them, be of much use. 

Higher production can however be stabilized in a 
society only when the new technology can be adapted by 
the large mass of small farmers. There are maoy impedi- 
ments in the way of small farmers, many disincentives 
such as their tenurial position. .Illiteracy is another. 
Illiteracy is responsible for the continuing inequality among 
the people. The farmer without* his own land, without 
resource, is also one without access to the todTof lit^cy. 
He .cannot keep the account of the loan taken by him. 
He cannot record the frequency of the application of 
fertilizers and water. He has to depend upop others for 
l^tiowing the latest decisions of Government on of the 
marketing committee. 

Throughout ancient and medieval times literacy was a 
tool for one or the other kind of monopoly by specific 
classes of people — priests, merchants or the bureaucracy. 



\V::b tha: tool ihe\ prevented the others, f^anicularily 
poo: people from encroaching upon theif ahthorrty and 
£nonopo!\. One effect of the mduifrial revolution was 
that inequalities \^ere reduced. The new ^xrcupations ^ere 
such that even for labour a minimum of literacy was 
necessary for using the machiDep.. But m. countries ^^here 
agriculture v^as still the principal occupation the medieval 
outlook continued for quite some* time. Traditional 
agriculture had not much use for literacy^ 

With the recent transformation and modernization bf 
agriculture it is becoming more and more like industry. 
In this situation, an illuei^te farmer is at a disadvanuge. 
Literacy is thus essentia! if equality of opportunity is to 
be guranteed and in practice made a reality. The small 
farmer will continue to be backv^ard if this tool is denied 
to him. He cannot be independent, he cannot have asedse 
of self confidence. ^ 

It is indeed surprising that this obvious sociological 
aspect of literacy has not been seriously considered by 
policy makers. Government of India has a programme 
of Rs. 1.150 million over a period of 3 years for providing 
credit and other assistance to small farmers. But literacy 
does QOt figure in these programmes. The result will be 
that the 'crutches* that those programmes provide for the 
small farmer in the form of service agencies will have to 
continue indeSnitely. The farmer will not be able to come 
into his own. 

Mass media are excellent channels for conveying 
information and instruction. But except for Television, 
they lack the personal touch. The printed word gives to 
the learner this intimacy of a private conversation. It 
thus strengthen his self-confidence. He is able to verify 
statements. He can retain a much bigger mass of infor- 
mation for reference whenever necessa^. 

The slo^fT^herefoie. siould beubzi literacy is the 
small man's step towards equality. 'It "Is an equipment 
as essential for his economic deveJrpmenr as chemical 
fertilizers or storage bins. It is an instrument of social 
justice. A UNICEF study in Morocco quotes an 
ans^ver given by a lad who was askel why literacy is 
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pecessary. The» answer was There are those who are 
learned and those who are ignorant; the first remain 
^ poor thej others become rich, the first obey, the others 
command', k is true that by itself literacy may noL be 
the sole factor in the motivation for adopting new techno- 
logv but when the economic advantages resulting from a 
new technology provide an incentive the absence of literacy 
puts the small farmer at a disadvantage. The nation 
may still have high productaon as a result of the progress 
of the bigger farmers. Thas is what happened in England 
and France during the middle of th^ nineteenth century. 
They had higher per capita income than the developing 
countries of today, set half oHheir population were poor 
and illiterate But this^vas not because the small illiterate 
labour was a high producing unit. Largely it was because 
both these countries had considerable capital, accumu- 
lations buik from their overseas empires where they had 
also a growing market. Not having the advantages of 
capital accumulations based upon the empire ^nd a grow- ' 
ing overseas miarket developing countries cannot afford 
the luxury of having in their society two worlds— the 
rich and the poor. We must bring all productive units 
whether small or big on par with each other in the 'access 
to productive resources and the skill to use them. 

All this goes to establish that -a major vdlue of literacy 
in a' developing society lies in its being an ibstrument of 
social justice.^ But it wouJd be wrong. to infer that any 



inequalities, poverty and another ailments of developing 
societies. What these countries need is production orieqted 
or functional literacy. The term afunctional literacy' has 
gained currency in recent years aiid several definitions 
have been attempted. 

In my opinion the difference between ordinary adult 
literacy and functional literacy is thai in the first place 
functional literacy is designed to give to the learner the 
skills necessary to perform more efficiently the vocation 
to which he belongs and to function more effectively in 
the environment in which he lives. Secondly, functional 
literacy is marked by the special effort of the instructor so 
as to design the course and his method of teaching as to' 



kind of literacy woirfS be a remedy 
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-enable the leamer io use the skill of reading and writing 
while the learner is still in the process of learning it. la 
olhcF words, the learning process itself becomes part of 
the process of using it for productive and environmental 
purposes. 

, The implication of the above definition of functional 
hleracy is thit it is not possible in functional literacy to 
bave one kind of uniform syllabus and one kind of 
uniform primers howsoever psychologically they might 
ha\e been planned. ^They have to vary according to the 
needs of the functions of the learners. The beginning has, 
therefore, to be made by identifying the functional groups 
that are to be covered by a specific functional literacy 
programme. Once this has been done, then, the next step 
would be to prepare for each such functional group a 
^ocabulary of thes^^special words which are not only 
commonly used by'^he people practising that profession 
or living in that environ'ment but that are also more 
upiodate. This is because in every profession these days 
changes axe occurring every day. Impro\ementsare occur- 
ring in farjning, in fishery, in industry, in management, 
in shopping etc. If the vocabularies get out-of-date then 
functional literacy would not attract the adult learner. 
In pleading for different kinds of word lists and reading 
material for adult professionals, particularly farmers, I 
am not thinking of lists for anministrative districts or 
blocks. I am thinking of groups of people with common 
professions or specialized field of administration. If the 
profession is, as in the case of farming, dependent upon 
the ecology of a particular region, then I would regard 
the group of farmers belonging to a particular ecology as 
deserving of specific local functional treatmefnt. 

Once such specific sets of vocabularies have been 
prepared then it will be necessary to work pui structural 
models having these words in particular, an<i at the same 
lime, introducing the learner to the script: The script 
and the language become part of one process of learning. 
In preparing these models the requirements of adult 
psychology have tote borne in mind. The normal educa- 
tor in the name of simplicity produces sentences on topics 
that are altogether elementary for the adult practitioner 
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of a particular profession. Such learner feels somewhat- ' 
• hurr.-l.ated in being asked to follow the juvenile learning 
process. He wants adult reading right from the earliest 
stages. A question has been raised that the words that 
are essential for modern technology and are even getting, 
known to farmers or workmen" are too complex to 
become the basis of the introduction of the adult learners 

V to such an elementary thing as the alphabet. This on the 
^surface appear^to be a strong objection. But simplicity 
js a highly variable term. Often a North Indian regards. . 
a simple Tatbil word as highly complex. What is. 
complex is the concept behind the word or term. But 
in the case of farmers adopting the new technology or of 
workers engaged in advanced practices in industry, the 
complexity of the problem no longer arises because for 

^ various reasons they have already been exposed to those 
c-omplex processes and it is the inability to read or write 
these words wJiich stands in the way. It would, therefore, 
be worthwhile to make an attempt even with the seemingly 
complex vocabulary in order to introduce the learners to 
the alphabet through such lists of specialised words, terms' 
and expressions. ^ 

Literature for those who are thus becoming'functional 
literate includes both the^imary .'material as also thfr 
follow-up material. Botji the primary and the follow- 
up material, have to be useful to the learner in his 
vocation. The whole idea of a uniform kind of textbook 
and primer has to be re-considered, for those who are to 
be c6vered by functional literacy programmes. Instead 
there have to be different kinds of teaching material and 
follaw-up literature for different kinds of learners belong- 
ing to various professiojns. The production, of diversified 
Jiteratiire or jading material for various specialised 
disciplines or vocauons may be expensive particularly in 
the beginning. Expenditure may also increase because 
of the changes that are being effected in most teclino- ' 
logiesfrom year »to year requiring frequent -revision 
of fading material. Quite a few organisations that • 
have published ^reading material for adult neo-literates 
h^ve got huge stacks of tindistributed matcifial which is 
now out of date. In these circumstances it may be more 
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practical to make a beginning with the preparation of 
cyclostyled or mimeographed material. Insistence upon 
the quality, and usefulness of the contents will be neces- 
sary rather than upon the quality of paper, printing and 
layout. The farmer wants something of imjnediate use 
which is aulhoritative^and^the latest and which he can try 
out in his* field. It is the same with people of other 
professions. When' the Intensive Agriculture District 
Programme (lADP) was^ started back in about 1961 in a 
few districts (of which the number is pow reduced only to 
seven) each such district was provided with a printing 
machine of its own for bringii>g out instructional material. 
These are ofif-set printing processes which have in some 
cases done^ useful work. From cyclostyling material, 
perhaps that might be the next stage if the number of 
participaBts in the training programnje ibcreases. The 
main point is that the materfST meant for instructional 
purposes is different from material which i-^^ usually 
brought 'out by government organisations for publicity and 
information purposes. The later is simple in content but 
lavish in display, the fd'rmer is functional and advanced 
in content but simple an^d unostentatious in display. 

Functional Literacy in order to be attractive must 
hitch its wagon tcTthe process of development. In other 
words, it should be Specifically linked to those pro- 
grammes'of economic activities which are forward-looking, 
^which are part of tho, development process, which are not 
merely of the routine type. The methodology of teaching, 
ihjerefore, will be really the methodology which covers the 
teaching of the alphabets along^with the teaching of 
packages of improved practices or of the ne\y mechanical, 
and other skills that are required for those functions. 

The instructor in adult literacy, is a colleague 9f the 
learner in the development process. He is deeply in- 
volved in the development of thai particular economio 
activity in that particular area. If he 1iappens*to be a- 
school teacher thetf it U incumbent upon those who are 
qrganising this programme to enable him to have a more 
intensive practical experience in that economic activity. A 
superficial training in farming or industrial workshop, 
etc., will just not do. The farmer or the worker will not 
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lake such an instructor serious. The result will be that a 
big gulf will be created between the teaching of alphabets 
and the teaching of improved practices. The moment 
that happens a functional literacy pragramme collapses. 
Instead, we would only have the conventional adult 
literacy programme and the conventional teaching training 
programme. I am not denigrading either of these. But 
there is no use going in for a /unctional literacy 
programme and not choosing instructors with care and 
with the objectives mentioned above. 

Instructors may be those who are themselves' involved 
in that particular economic activity such as agronomists, 
engineers, doctors, nurses, skilled craftsmen etc. In 
that case they should be enabled to learn the principal 
elements of adult , psychology the basic factors in the 
communication proces's, the m^hods of instructing adults 
without making them feel like juvenile learners etc. This 
really means a reverse process too ; on the one hand a 
promising teacher has to learh the ecdnomic or develop- 
mental activity if he should be an instructor of functional 
literacy, and on the other an active [practitioner of an 
economic activity in development programmes should 
learn the methodology of teaching adults, the alphabets 
and the vocabulary. 

What about follow-up ? The responsibility lies upon 
those who give loans for economic activities such as banks 
and cooperative societies. Distributors of fertilisers and 
chemicals, and those who give machine tool parts etc., are 
also responsible. In the case of large industry, the res- 
ponsibility is upon trade unions. Agriculture Departments 
like some other govfernment departments are eaually ' 
responsible for this kind of follow-up. 

It has been a sad commentary on most of our previous' 
attempts at organising functional literacy that an alumniiS 
IS seldom in contact with those from whom he learnt. 
Bulletins, letters to the editors, reservation of columns in 
newspapers and periodicals for neo-literates, production 
of serious literature, these are part of or the logical 
culmination of a- programme of functional literacy. In 
general literacy, a public librarj' is often r€garded as a 
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useful service for follow-up. But a beneficiary from func- 
tional literacy would require a personal collection of 
pamphlets, magazines, latest instructions of government as 
well as of agencies responsible for credit and inputs and 
similar other, material that should constantly be kept 
up-to-date. A person functionally literate is not learned 
in^ the academic sense, he is knowledgeable in the 
practical sense. 
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Informing and Communicating 
with Farmers 



■ The term 'Agricultural Information' gives the impres- 
sion of being rather diflFuse and, paradoxically enough, 
also rather narrow. It is diffuse because- while it em- 
braces the use of various media Mn communicating 
information about agricultural matters, it does not define 
the recipients of this information who might range from 
td«Hi dwellers, curious to know about trends of produc 
tion that influence prices in urban markets to extension 
workers, and the farmers themselves. It is narrow jn the 
sense that it would seem ^ to imply at the level of the 
tarmer, only the communication of information, not 
necessarily the steps necessary for its assimilation and for 
the feed-back. 

Information on agriculture for the general reader or 
listener or viewer is 'something quite distinct from infor- 
mation meanj for farmers actually engaged in specific 
production Activities. For tlie latter, it is npt possible 'to 
consider information except as part 'of training and 
€xtension, and indeed of the production process itself 
Information in .Farmers' Training programme is not 
•meant just to be disseminated ; jf has to be part of 
demonstrations so that new skills and techniques are learnt 
,as one tries them out in one's own field or sees them b"eing' 
given a trial by another farmer. 

Of course the media of inforination hayea preliminary 
function too, namely, to create an environment favourable 
to the adoption of the new technology, of ag^culture. 
This IS what i^ called the motivational function of the 
media of jnformation. Though some studies have been 
done to identify and establish the impact of various 
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cemmunication media* in molivalfng Indian farmers, the ^ 
fact is that the recent break-through particularly in the 
wheat areas has been motivated by two clear economic 
considerations. The first is that 'the dwarf varieties of ^ 
wheat ^eant a substantial and not marginal Increase 
in yields and the income of farmers. So^long as the 
adoption of new practices (see(^s, fertilisers, water, plant 
. -^protection, etor) resulted only in a marginal Jncrease in 
income, the farmer in the monsoon land was cautious 
^ about investing his meagre capital in thes'e inputs. The 
new varieties, however, meant 3 to 4 times per acre yield 
of that from the indigenous seed and this considerably 
reduced the element of uncertainty and made the invest- 
ment worthwhile. Secondly, the prices available to the 
farmer have been distinctly advantageous to him and • 
conipared to the cost of production, provide a welcome 
margin of profit. Purchases by the Food Corporation of 
India have naturally facilitated this process. 

Until these two factors came iuto play, the various 
kinds of persuasive material that wsS being put across by " 
the radio, films, newspapers,\posters, slides, etc., could not 
convince the farmer and motivate him to make the invest- 
ment?. Does it follow that in the motivational stage 
information media are not relevant to the farmers ? That 
is^ not so. It is the success stories of. those who used 
dwarf see4s initially that created the environment^ favour- 
able to this new technology. Success stories need not be 
romanticised. They should be factual and* should anti- 
cipate some of the doubts that the farmers may raise. It > 
.is a welcom^sign of the times that success stories of ^ 
farmers are now being displayed prominently sometimes 
even by^ national newspapers.. Apart from convincing 
iht farmer, pro^minent display of succes's storiefifgive§'"a^' 
sense of self-confidence^nd brings farming into tfte main 
stream of life. ^ 

Doe§ direct talk and. exhortation in the form^pf radio 
talks and press stuiements by VIPs result in motivation ? 
By and large i* does not. Even if not saying so, many a 
farmer would look upon such a talk^ as a ritual of' little ^ 
signific'ance. But a straight talk from an important person 
^ ^uch as a Minister becomes meaningful when it is a policy 
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statement or when it discloses' any important decision by 
authority. * 

Motivation can be direct as well as sub-consciQus. 
Marshall Mcluhan believes that the electric media such as 
radio and TV are so rapid in commujcating with the sub- 
conscious that regardless of what is conveyed, the media 
in themselves become a factor in the thinking process of 
the recipient of the programme. In my opinion, this rapid 
communication by itself may be effective as a motivating 
force for acquiring consumer^oods in societies that are 
affluent. . But in poor anid developing societies, its effect 
may well be to create an Mtch' among ^'those who do not 
have the "means to satisfy it. Moreover, agricultural 
development in a poor society implies effort, supply of 
inputs and the application of those inputs through a new 
technology. The -image that the rapid electric media 
might instal in the sub-conscious dannot be a motivation 
strong enough to persuade the farmer to apply himself to 
those tasks. Also the very rapidity withr which the latest 
information can today be carried from the most developed 
and affluent societies to the ba«kward poor oms creates 
an anomaly. It creates a desire*for the latest craze among 
^people whose own technology is still developing.^ Some 
'farmers in India got excited about remo^ control tractors 
and harvestors shown in films about' Canada and US. But 
with the abundance of labour that we have and the 
meagre resources that a farmer can, command, ^n inter-^- 
mediate technology is more appropriate than a very 
Sophisticated one. 

That is why the proposed use of satellites for the 
communication of agricultural information is unrealistic 
in the Indian situation. Simultaneous diffusion of the 
same kind of information in aU parts of India based upon 
the latest techniques is not going to lead to the i^doption 
of pew practices ,by farmers. The TV picture ibough 
•brought to the close proximity of the farmer will ihll be 
remote, unachievable iike a mirage. Even the success 
stories will have only limited use for others. 

The moral is that agricultural informationin order to' 
be effective has to be purposive, precise and relevant to the 
local situation. These are the characterticsnotso much of 
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motivational information as of instructional information. 
Of course motivational information of anothep kind may 
follow the adoption of improved practices. I am referring 
to the information carried by advertisements for parti- 
cular brands of agricultural inputs, machinery etc. These 
have been known to create an impression because the 
particular addience is already using pumps, machinery 
and inputs. The object of the motivational image is not 
to modernise the farmer but to enable the modernising 
farmer to make a choice on the basis of his needs and the . 
claimed- merits of various goods. 

Effective motivation for^ adopting new practices comes 
from demonstrated economic advantages and from the 
incentive of remunerative prices. Demonstration is there- 
fore the primary source of motivationaltnformation. It -is 
also the most effective method for instructional informa- 
tion, ©f course, demonstration of new technology has to 

^ be participational demonstration, that ia, ofie in which the ^ 
farmer^ participates rather than one which he ra«^^y 
watches. The drawback with much o£-the demonatrations 
that used to *be-cond^cte;d on Government ^rms until 
5 or 6 years ago was that 'the farmer was hardly in it. But^ 
when the new varieties of seeds were introduced, some 
research institutions arranged for some scientists. tolay out 
demonstrations on the fields of a few typical farmers in the 
neighbourhood. The farmers themselves did the various 
operatfons under the guidance of scientists aod whh some 

. help from the Institute. The success of these farme^ 
spread the message fast in the neighbourhood. Inter^ 
personal communication followed.* Now, such d^onstra-, 
tions are laid out in over 100 districts — about 15 demons- 
trations in each district— and are coyered by a centrally 
financed scheme of National Demonstrations. ' ^ ^ 
Next to demonstrations, the most effective means' of 
carrymg information for agricultural development would, 
Jn the Indian situation, be the r^dio, provided the use of 
the, radio is accompanied by certain specific jcinds of 
C inter-personal communication. In 1965-66, a comparative 
study of (he impact of radio and printed material was 
con^ducted in India asd Costa Rica, under the auspices of 

~^Unesco. TBe" Indian parT of ifie ^ruay Ws done by the" 
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National Institute of Community Development, Hydera- 
bad. This study confirmed (what had earlier in 1956 been 
noticed in the study of Unesco A.I.R. project with which I 
Had been associated) that radio has a greater impact when 
combined with inter -personal discussion at the receivina 
end, by farmers' forums, and that printed material 
•has rather limited effect by itself. Partly this effectiveness 
of the radio could be attributed to the impression it 
creates of enabling the receiver to get in direct communi- 
cation (one way though) with somei?ody remote but 
authoritative. The radio becomes a voice of authority 
and of expertise. In the early days of the introduction 
of the dwarf varieties of wheat some farmers in Punjab 
and West U.P. were known to sit with pencil and paper 
whenever the A.I.R. put over a well-known, agricultural 
scientist. 

Here it is necessary to underline certain pre-requisites 
for effective communication ^of agricultural information 
on the radio. In the first pla% the radio programmes 
should synchronise wilh the timgigs of the various stages 
of the agricultural operations concerning which informa- 
tion IS sought to be conveye,4# Advance scheduling of 
radio broadcast should depencftpon the advance planning 
of agricultural production in a particular area to which 
the broadcasts are directed. There is no point in lalpr^ 
about foliar spray of .urea when the farmer Is busfirri- 
gating the crown roots of the plant. It would eiVen be 
better if the radio schedule and the schedule of demonst- 
/ations on. fanners' fields could be more or less the .same, 
so that the, radio would confirm and clarify and Supple- 
ment that which has been demonstrated. Seconi[}y, the 
content of the radio programme and its presentation 
should be' professional and qf an adult stand^ These 
particular broadcasts are mep|forpe<Jp^th practical 
experience and wisdom, and iL\^in^ot do to talk do^n 
to them and to over•^simplifyAe issues. At the same time 
the language has to ba >fie language of the farmers 
themselves. In the particular study to which 'reference has 
been made earlier, the Luckno^tation of A.I.R.* had to 
chan^gejheJanguage_oiLUie_^ffipU 
hstenets. Most talkers, however, use the standard language 
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of newspapers and magazines. This impedes effective 
communication. Thirdly, every broadcast programme 
should provide fof the discission of inquiries 'made by 
listeners. Answers to^estions should not be evasive nor 
Igeceral. They rtlust seek to help the farmer rather than 
TO observe a formalit^y. 

All this points to the fact that the radio for agricul- 
tural information has to be local. Its coverage should 
be the area with sinciilar agro-economic conditions and 
similar production programmes and problems. All In?lia 
hook-ups are irrelevant. A't one time it was even proposed 
to have a transmitting unit for every district. At present 
there are 24 special farm broadcast units. (These are 
called Farm and Home broadcasts units) in the country, 
and more are contemplated. While there are arrange- 
ments for mutual consultation and coordination between 
broadcasting units and agricultural oflScers, synchronised 
.scheduling of the kind to which I have referred above 
has been possible only in a limited way. .Greater involve- 
men^ of the broadcasters in the agrieultufal field plans 
may be desirable. * --v^ ^ 

* It was back in 1936 that the first radio broadcast for 
villagers were introduced on the AIR. ^A littlcybefpre 
that during the depression. period in Ca^lada, an attempt 
had been. made to promote farm standards by broadcast-* 
ing on the Canadian^ Broadcasting System special pro- 
grammes for farm groups.^ T^se.farm grpups.were called 
farm forums/that met at the Mqtiies of radio owners and 
discussed th'e programme, iexpteis^d' views^ seoi cjuestions 
to the departments and- Joojced^ for answers in ttfe 
subsequent broadcast. On these line^, a n'ew experiment 
was undertaken by the AIR in 1956 with the help of 
Undsco in 145 villages of Bombay, now Maharashtra 
State. In each village, a ra*dio Farm Forum consisting of 
12 to 20 members mainly farmers was set up, each with 
its own^ convener and chairman. Twice, a we^k for ten 
'weeks, a special half hour program^ meaiit for the 
forums was broadcast.* The fc^ums would assemble half- 
an-hour before the broadcast^, hear preliminary remarks 
Oom the convener, listen to Jjie radio programme and^ 
THerTTioni a discussion. In/nc couf^ of the discussions, 
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members expressed their views, sifted items of new 
krowledge, questioned certain assumptions and asked for 
crarificalions. The conveners sent their reports to the 
radio slaiioos which referred queries to the specialists in 
agriculture and other departments and in subsequent pro- 
grammes tried to answer them. Some forums followed up 
the discussions by organising group action on those Imes 
in the villages. The programmes were on specific projects 
relating to farming primarily such as rat menace, poultry 
farming, cattle improvement, schools for little children, 
quack doctors, etc. ,Part of the time out of every pro- 
gramme was devoted to questions, comments and doiivgs 
of the forums based on reports from them. Nearly 17% 
of the forums responded. ^ 



A survey conducted by Paul Neurath in 20 out of 
th^ t45 villages gave the following results : first the 
levSf of knowledge of individuals nearly doubled- in the ' 
case of forum villages while it rose by not even 20% in 
the case, of non-forum villages. Secondly, 20% of the 
forum members participated actively in group discussions, . 
50% variously and 30% were not active. Thirdly, radio ' 
Faun Forums seemed to emerge as new and informal 
.institutions in l^e democratic process in the villages. 
Some villagers, o/ganised exhibitions and cattle shows, ^ 
undertook Yoad^'building and well improvement, inocula- 
tion of poultry,— all this on their own. Participation in 
discussions of rural problems outside the formal body 
village Panchayat or Executive committed* was' \isQ\f-4r^ 
stimulating experience: it was also a traiifingin the art of - 
organised discussions. New opportunities for leadership 
also came to the fore. Fourthly, the forum provided a * 
basis for evaluating the populariiy and ^effectiveness of 
various kinds of* programme^ presentations. Between 
60 to 80% of the members^ qiter vie wed, expressed an^ 
intensified desire to apply the ^ills leajned from the 
programmes. Also, active particip^atipns in discussion was 
generated more by programmes on t^Spips on which* the 
farmers coulci speak- froft} their own exberience and less 

stimulated by topics outside. tW sphere oFthejr everyday - 
-knowledge. • '^*\\ y r* 
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Since then mass media in India have had further 
opportunity of being used to promote ne^ trends in farming. 
Tnese opportunities have disclosed that in the first place 
the mass media should be used in a coordinated manner. 
Today, Government of India has on the field a number of 
field publicity clrganisers,moving about in jeeps along With 
film projectors. The Extension Directorate of the Govern- 
ment of India has special presses for preparing printed 
commiinication. Visual communication is provided by 
farai instructional films prepared by t.he Films Division of 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. One trou- 
ble with all these communications. media of field publicity, 
film shows, radio broadcast has been that though they 
present a general composite image of development^ of 
achievements and aspirations, they do not always concent- 
rate on issues that are specific to the special groups of 
audiences. This can only be done if their programmes 
are organised right from the begintiing around the speci- 
fic problems of special ar^as. New radio stations have 
been brought into oeing in order to serve this purpose in 
certain specific areas. ^ Nevertheless the. pit)blem remains 
how far the programmes can be local ^nd how far they 
can be related to actual projects. There aje a number of 
projects for which specific audio-visUal programmes are 
necessary such as those in the areas requiring land level- . 
ling arid land development. Emphasis should be largely 
upon communication as a tool of development. The 
attractive picture of modern life that\the film conjure up 
'appears as real only to adolescents^cnany of whom do. 
look forward to an opportunity, on growing old, to live 
that wa^. A more immediate urge with them is to press 
their parents (who do not share the image) to increase 
their allowances, but not to begin theiT own earnings. All 
this leads to wasteful frustration and friction. That is 
why io rural afe^s it is not so much the mass media as 
the examples of individuals withTeXpSfience^of urban 
comrnunities that are more real- as/a goal to this ^ype of 
villagers.' J ' 

For the Indian, rural peofrte one might add that a 
decisive fa ctor m ay well be the techniq'lies of production, 
the language employed, the themes fcFosen, the^hara^rs 
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intrQduced for conveying the message, image, skills, atti- 
tudes, etc. This is the fifth significant issue that merits consi- 
deration. Compared to newspapers, books and pamphlets, 
the film and the radio in India are nearer the people 
because the oral transmission of information is sMH hving 
a tradition in Indian villages. Feature films use a standard 
colloquial language— maini> urban. The radio, while addres. 
sing urban audiences, uses a more academic language for 
various reasons including the need for finding or coining new 
words for Western concepts aad current affairs. But the 
rural progranTmes (broadcast one to one and a half hours 
.every evening) are m rural dialects mostly, and in that 
respect the regional.radio has "a distinct advantage over 
all other^ecfia. Prmted publications and pamphlets and 
even slogans are often originally conceived in the English 
language which, to the expert at the metropolitan level, 
is still the language for any new technology such as^the 
tecKnique of communication ! Attempts at translation 
lead to odd results and the' one casuallj^ is communication. 
It is relevant to add here that practically all Indian 
languages newspapers used the same kind of artificial 
language which, to the coming generation of the.edu- 
cated, will' no longer be artificial. (Some of the Indian 
language terms over which English educated people laugh, 
are the ones with which the* 'new school boy is more> 
faqMliaf than^4ie is with the English terms.) Also the 
argument that the Indmn feature film uses a colloquial 
language overlooks the met that the feature film does not 
talk about politics, techniques of production and theoreti- 
cal coittepts.. The problem is not that of using simple 
langua|eia^e abstract, but of scripts being originally 
conjcgi^ in the languages of the people. ♦ 

The pre-iesting of programrhes is important, so that 
the specialist communicator takes into a\:count the social 
ethos which includes both traditionaf^culture and the 
psychological needs of the riJral people at a particular 
moment. Traditional* forms of culture were used, in the 
past, to act as a link between the mobilised individual of 
cities, and the physically settled and mentally reposeful 
individual in the 'village. .JThe new media tend to break 
iKarrink" and wideOhe gUlfbet^en the two segments. ^ 




It should be the task of the new communicator to ad/iist 
his technology to inherited forms of culture (just as\an 
eifgineer has to adjust his technology to the situation of 
the craftsman in the village). He"\vill not only reach the 
villagers quickly, but will also impart to them a new sense 
of confidence. When, in 1952, Prime- Minister Nehru 
decided that a special festival of tribal and rural dances 
should be held every year at New Delhi, there was a 
sudden and unexpected feeling of self-confidence among 
thQ. countless humble people over this striking recognition 
•of their expressive personality. Communications.media can 
*have no serious difficulty in adopting these forms for more 
specific uses. Tn the Kerala state of India, the Chakyar 
or the mono-actor follows a very old tradition of intro- 
ducing into a classical piece, extempore running com- 
ments on current affairs. James N. Mosel has described 
an interesting innovation in Thailand, based upon a 
tradition. In is'a commentary writt^Jji^erse, appearing 
on . the editorial page of local newspapers and usually 
accompanied by a montage cartoon. It is easy to remem- 
ber, and its purpose is to raise doubts, suggest issues and 
mtroduce moral and sentimental aspects of a problem. 
"By moving editorial material from the printed'page into 
the oral system, the verse editorial can greatly magnify 
public impact." 

Improvisationafnaturfeof rural 'shows' makes adapta- 
tion-easy. The important thing is not to Jet the traditional 
setting freeze the theme and characters. In fact rural 
songs and plays often respoiid to the stress of a new 
situation. Tribal women of -South Bihar, when they saw, 
during wartime, revenue officials of the then government 
measuring their fields to be acquired for the location of 
barracks for armed forces, made out a song : "You have 
come to measure the length of our fields ; why don't you 
measure the depth of our empty stomach ?" A popular 
rur^l character of radio in Bihar is Loha Singh— a retired 
soldier wfiose oddities are an unending source of mirth 
Two years ago he decided to become a progressive farmer 
and his 'exploits' are much more meaningful than before' 
When the Chinese invaded India, he was 'of course even 
more-'activeV— — ■ — ~ — ^ 
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It is such shifts in themes that, film produceps in the 

Soviet Union utilized for reflecting the changing needs of 

the Russian revolution. Alex Inkeles has observed' four 
buch shifts — camera focusing on mass movements in the 
'twenties, on great building projects- and collectivization 
during the Five Year Plan period, on the individual hero 
and patriot from history immediately before and during 
World War II, and on the 'new Soviet labour hero' 
dedicated and hardworking, after the war (and until the 
coming of Khrushchev). In a free society even with its 
demands of development, such planned consonance^ of 
nationafneeds and cultural communication is not possi- 
ble. But highbrow cultural experts and communicators 
will do well to study without piejudidb the characterisftcs 
of India's rural songs, drama and entertainment, the most 
universal of which has been their readiness and even 
keenness to be used as a vehicle for a message. Tte 
promoters of the Bhakti movement in the Middle ages, 
like Sankaradeva^of Assam, Chaitanya of Bengal, Valla- 
bhacharya of Braj and several organisers of Bhagwata 
Mela in South India used these forms consciously and 
unashamedly for communicating their messages Spphisti- 
cated city audiences do not need this approach, butr the 
villager does not regard art for art's sake- or for the sake 
of entertainment as the only proposition. 

Indeed, communication for rural develppment can be 
planned more effectively if the producer, the subject 
specialist, the local culture expert, the writer and the 
technical ,man function as a team. Spch teamwork is 
seldom seen in programmes' even of documentary films 
-and radio^ India because all the fellow workers are not ^ 
sufFicientlydrawn into the central task of communication. 
The writer aims at aesthetic satisfaction fo^ himself, the 
engineer at the perfect finish, the subject specialist at the 
encyclopedic effect. The local cultdre expert has n^ 
been on the scene at all. In a special series of T.V., faf 
Citizenship Programs, for New Delhi's experimental T.V. 
station, improved teamwork was att^pted with notable 
success, and the engineer and wjit^ w\re able to feel their 
educational responsibility alalost as much as the educator 
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^(Tompared to the mass media communicator, the 
interpersonal communicatofhas better opportunity for being 
deeply involved in the message he conveys. This brings us 
to the sixth issue — the emphasis placed on interpersonal 
communication in rural areas. Earlier in this chapter we 
hi>ve seen how the large network of Social Education 
Organisers and Publicity oflSci^ls operates in Indian 
villages. That governments in free I^dia have ungtti^gig|^^ 
spent money on this personnel, is 'due partly to the fact^^ 
that rural people cannot yet afford to buy radio sets and 
other modern reception facilities. Low cost transistorized 
radio sets will no doubt make a difference in course of 
time. National leaders^ have, also, a moje practical 
understanding of interpersonal communication. The public 
meeting was the principal medium of information and 
inspiration during the freedom struggle, and it was thought 
that it would contiaue to be so in the process of recons- 
truction in free [ndia. Information and publicity officers 
in the countryside operate on this assumption. But ex- 
perience shows that though there is still a strorig curiosity 
to hear important leaders, the public meeting ii essentially 
a tool Qf mass crisis-rather .than of specific task-orienta- 
lion. A more effective technique is person-to-person talks, 
* discussions, and guidance.' It is far m<5re ^fieotive than 
modern m^ss media which, according, to various experi- 
mental and survey groups, operates upoii attention, 
iiiformation, tastes and images, but far Jess upon skills 
and attitudes. 

For this kind of person-to-person communication, the ^ 
Publjcity and Social Education organisers- are ill-equip- 
ped psychologically. .It seems that on a personal and group 
level they (urban educated small elite as they are) tend to ^ 
contact the better-ofi" sections of rural society mainly. An 
bfficial. survey of'the perception of jiar^onal emergency in 
villages of India held in 1963 showedjMt (in a'sample of 
3,000) 4 people oiit of every 10 had heard of , the Chinese 
invasion from *friends and neighbors'. It seems also that 
more* people had got their facts from the village shop- 
keepers than from village officials. Surprisingly, fewer 
still had turned to the village teachfr.. This runs counter 
to the proposition of some observers that a traditianal 
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' society 'Mnformation itself is considered sterile by the 
individual villager until someone of status has interpreted 
if The shopkeeper is by no means a person of higher 
status than the village official or even the village teacher. 

A comparison of the interpersonal communication 
system in Indian villages with those in the Soviet Union 
and Chinese Republic would 'show four differences : first, 
the Indian communicator is an official, while the Soviet 
local 'agitator* as he is called, -and the Chinese proga- 
^ gandist are workers and farmers themselves, who under- 
take this additional duty in a spirit of dedication. Not 
oaly is their number large (according to Frederic C.T. Yu 
there were 450,000 propagandists of this kind in Shantung 
Province alone, in 1952) they are also more strongly 
convinced of the correctness, significance and meaningful- 
ness of the work they are doing. As Alex Inkles has 
pointed out, *'the confirmed Bolshevik, the vigorous 
believer in the correctness of the Party's policy and its 
general line, forms the backbone of the agitator's care\\ 
Secondly, the -Indian official is not a fellow cultivator or 
foreman and eveii when he is on the spot, tie represents, 
to the poorer peasant, a distant and impersonal' force 
associated with the motor van and the contraptions that 
he carries, than with the dusty earth over which he walks. 
To some pxtent even in China and the Soviet Union party 
men had this drawback as |the 'first togethers' exhortation 
upon Party workers in China demonstrated But the 
Indian Officials' educational background has .a more crip- 
pling effect- Thirdly, the Soviet local educator being a 
nori-ofiicial, acts as an alternative source .of information 
on the attitudes and state of mind of the'population to 
decision makers. But the reports which the Social Educa- 
tion Organisers and Publicity Organisers furnish are mainly 
concerned to impress their superior officers witlr the num- 
ber of meetings organised, centres inspected ancJ shows 
given. Assessment of public reactions is indicated in 
cautious terms and seldom are critical and unfavourable 
opinions expressed. Fourthly, the Indian interpersonal 
commun^or does ' not, have the benefit of a thorough 
initiation m the techniques of personal communicalfon. 
SociaL^ducation Organisers ar^ not sure whether -they 
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should -siiay into the domain of publicity, and Publicity 
Organisers do not still have proper training progrannnes. 
Such principles as selection, juxtaposition, styling, timing 
and repetition are not known to him. Thus, much depends ^ 
upon the native instincts of the communicator ^nd when 
he is deficient in them, he tends to lean heavily upon 
administrative instructions which are, after all, no substi- 
tute for techniques of communication. ; 

The thoroughness and modernity of the Chinese tech- ^ 
niques of educating their rural masses and local leaders 
show how formidable a psychic power of indoctrinated 
millions^ies behind the Chinese armed forces that threaten 
India. This brings u5 to the seventh issue. *We have seen 
earlier in this chapter that elaborate pr<^granim^jof the 
training ofwilla^edeaders^Qf all J^ind are^bbing nowimple-^ 
menled by the Community Development Ministry and state 
governments in India. Bat these^are nothing like the 'thought 
reform' in China. Thought reform proceeds to rid the people 
of their .'wrong notions' by a process of self-criticism and 
self-sliidy, Every factory, farm, residential unit, is divided 
into study groups under Party ^approved leaders. Some 
documents are assigned and the object, of the discussion 
in the groups is to integrate realistic situations with tho^e 
documeots. Everyone has to talk. In conclusion, stifdy-r 
conclusion or part-co*ficlusio& is expected from each parti- 
cipant who is to 'expose or confess his 'erroneous ifjea, 
wrong attitude and inadequate outlook'. This is, according , 
to Frederick C.T, Yu a perfect system which fits in with " ^ ^ 
psychological principles of Freud and Jung, an **ambtlious 
Communist design of thought reforms as a special tool or' 
method of persuasion to bring the thinking of the nation , 
in line with that of the Party and to compel, the people to V 
internalise... the Communist doctrine and ipformatiori." 

TrV. is still new to Indfa and it is not possible at this 
stage to assess the comparative merits of radio and T.V. 
„Jtls obvious that on the T.V., the visual image facilitates 
greatly the message o^f the spoken word when complex 
techniques have to be explained. In the- transition from 
a manual and labour-injensive technology to a machi^ie- 
based technology, the personalised idioms of television 
-gives -to communicatioa a new- dimension. makes the 
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process of Jearning easier by promotjng familiarity with the " 
machine and the tools which, to the listener of ir>struc- 
tional radio programme or to ^a spectator of a film 
audience, siill femains remote, strange and 'somewhat inhi- 
bitive. By concenirating or forcing the eyes to concentrate 
on the particular part of the machine or its operation the 
television, so to say, stills the inhibiiive force in the-brain. 
The machine or the .tool becomes a part of the environ- 
ment of. the viewer. This familiarity with the new input 
or tool,— It may be fertilizers or a nQw drill for ground 
water or a power-tiller, gives to the recipient of tbe 
inform^ition a sense of confidence in handling it at the 
later stage. 

The confidence is farther strengthened by the con- 
viction that goes with the communicator's personality. 
The television programme would not go to an ordinary- 
mechanic to demonstrate on the television the mechenism. 
He would rather have it demonstrated by an engineer-and 
by the inventor himself, if possible. The result is that the 
viewer has the confidence that he ,;is' being given the ' 
demonstration'by one who should know. The association 
of a 'sense of cqniyction with the' personality of the 
^ coAim.unicator is easily attained in any electricafmedi?^ ^ 
but more So in :the case ^f television because here the - 
communicatpr moves into the environmertt of the receiver 
of the programme. The television does intrude upon the 
environment and in so doing transforms it. 

The experiment of Krishi Darshan in Delhi was initially 
handicapped by the novelty of T.V., which attracted large 
Miscellaneous • crowds at the community sets installed 
specially for -farmeK. Consequently the special audience 
appeal of Krishi Darshrfa is diluted. Moreover, the cover- 
age of Delhi T.V. is r^estricted to villages "surrounding 
-Delhi. As a result of proximity of the Indian Agricultural 
Research Insjflute, the higher literacy percentage ^ in the 
area and also the generally modernizing environment of 
the metropolis, farmers in these villages would not bs' 
drawn^ towards telecasts unless, they tackle; their more 
complex problems of which the solution is not iqore easily * 
available through other means.' Much of the farjn pro- 
gramme^ onH9elhi fails to reach ItJat leVel orsopffistica^ 
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tion/ It might do formless advanced areas. Moreover, 
Delhi^T.y.. does' ijot 'have the facility of Mobile Video 
tape-recording. Consequently, the outdoor programmes 
•have, to be limited to either those covered by cine camera 
'or to places where the outdoor link T.V. camera can be 
carried. - ' ^ 

Whether with T.V. or wjth Radio, the validity of agro 
information piogramhies, depends upon what hapipens ^t 
the receiving end. A common v^eakness of programme-pro- 
ducers 9n these media is that they derive^satisfaction mainly 
from the achievment of producfng a quality programme 
and have little en\olional involvemerU^in what happens at 
the user-endj^ But as has been stated earlier, several studies 
have shown ' that radio programmes have a noticeable 
rimpact only when backed by the inter-personal process 
of follow-up discussions by the listeners. In fact this 
kind of inter-personal support is equally essential for field 
demonstrationjtr There, however, it takes the form of 
farmers' galherifigs'^at the demonstration points on fixed 
days when ST:ientists and experts can explain the operations* 
and answer questions, etc. For radip programmes such 
large gatherings which used to be a feature ol thq early 
days of community listening in India are almost useless 
so far as assirnilation ofjggricultural information by the 
^listeners is concerned. In my study (jointly with Dr. Paul 
Neurath) 'An Indian Experiment in Radio Rural Forums', 
I have explained how and why the shift has oxurred from 
community listen jng to *group listening*. By a group I mean 
a«€mall homogenous group djf adult farmers — about 15 to 20 
who ha^Ta professional and not a passing interest in broad- 
casts that are designed to suit the particular farjp techno- 
logy in which these farmers are involved* Such^a^anage- 
able group can follow up broadcasts by discussions and 
criticisms, leading eventually to their communicating with 
the broadcasters f6r clarification or more imformation. This 
kind of clarification they would get at subsequent broad- 
casts and thus the desired two-^^ay channel of communi-^ 
cation would'be established "Tn this proces?, the^ listener 
members of^hc gvoup are almost compelled to activise 
their "critic al facult y and to verify from their experience* 
what they hear. Such a process obviously accelerates^ 
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* learning and assimilation. NQedless to add that what is 
true of the radio is even more applicable to T.V. A.I.R. 
has been able to organise listening forums of this kind in 
some parts of the country even though the proportion of 
active forums m^y be small compared to the statistics 
claimed ie. more Aan 12,000 forums in the country. 

Film producers tend to be even more restricted in 
their understanding of the 'communication process because 
. of the easy satisfaction that they derive from the aesthe- 
tics of a good production, India has one of the* best 
documentary Films Units in the world and the section 
responsible for agricultural rnformation films has produced 
several outstanding and award-winning films. And yet itv 
cannot be claimed that these films succeed as tools of 
instruction to farmers in respect of new technology. They 
are at their best in depicting the changing environment, 
in stimulating the desire to change, and in highlighting 
the contrast between beackwardrigss and progr^s. *One 
reason why they have not so far been effectiVe as tools 
for imparting the skills is that the economics of film 
making does*]not permit the production of a large number 
of specific local interest films. In order to- do that, experi- 
ments in the production of super 8 mm films with simple 
equipment have yet to be undertaken in India. Also in 
a' dynamic situation like the present one, ^documerjlaries 
based upon yesterday*s technology gf t datdl^only too^)n. 
Documentary production in India is a ^ime-consuming 
process while to be useful as learning tools films have to 
be produced quickly and at low cost. Moreover, the 
showing of documentaries on agriculture does not follow 
the farmers* needs. Usually tffe mobite vans of Field 
publicity Organisations.show these films to large crowds 
along with a numbef of otherpropaganda and information 
films. ^ There are projectors with Universititjs And .depart- 
ments where the audiences may perh'aps be more specific. 
In either c4se film showing is not linked to the farm 
operations and no time schedule is drawn ug^h that 
basis. Audiences are large a'nd there is ho opportunity 
for discussion which as a means ofassimilation has proved 
to be-tli^-most -important support- to--any— medium of 
information. 
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Exhibitions have in India been in a modest way perhaps 
more effective in conveying information to farmers than 
the newer ijiedia. Exhibitions and show5 depend for their . 
success upon the 'cafetetia' ipeth9d. Most farm shows 
have as exhibits ;;ommodities" that are 'real' to farmers. 
Photographic displays also. provide them opportunity to 
see people like themselves in action. Secondly, as a : 
contrast to the etectricmedia, the. very slow and gradual 
exposure given by exhibitions and sho'ws enables farmers 
to make theii: choices .and' to allbw information- to per- 
colate in the light of verification and comparison with 
their own experience.. Here is an example o'f a.method 
of agricultural' information which corresponds to the . 
pace of intermediate technology. Thirdly, in the recent 
situation when the farmer has become keen .and eager 
for the latest information on high-yielding varieties and 
multiple cropping the organisation of Farmers' Fairs has- 
followed a welcome composite pattern. It includes an- 
Exhibition presented by .experts, an exhibition of lh& 
best that- the farmers bring and finally a question-aiiiswer . 
session providing an encounter between %rmers and 
scientists.. Wherever this combination has been possible . 
the Farmers' Fairs have been an effective tool both for 
accelerating the learning prpcess.and providing opportunity 
for recognition. -Related 'to exhibitions, fairs ^nd shows, 
is the technique of .dispjays, using various kjnds of visual 
- aids, such as flanellograph and silk screen pictures an^ 
'slides. These have been used successfully in class roomS? 
and are a.Jow cost and convenient /aid to" the extension 
" w6rker. WhaU s' impof tant, however, js that they should 
, be renewed from time t9)time so that th'ey respond to the 
changing situation' a^id the extension worker is able to 
provide ^answers to problems -facing the farn\ets . ' 
. Mobile exhibition^ mounted on specially designed a*d 
; fabricated vans havee^6een tried*with sucbess particularly 
in remote arqas. Agriculture "Ministry of Iitdia began with i 
■ 34 such vans. But a large, country .like India needs nriany-/ 
;mare such- units. Moreover, farmers would, find ExhiKU—' 
. tion v^ins more syorthwhile if these could be Exhi^ition- 
. eum-Ser^ice' Vans. If for instance a Van could carry 
facilities for pesticides spray, or for'applicalion of micr^^ 
© - i- . . - . ' , 
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nutrients or for the repair of improved tools ' it \\?ould 
V attract more responsive visitocs^to its exhibits. Again, such 
txhibition vans cbuld alsoT function as carriers of infor- 
mation regarding local pr0blems in the reverse direction, 
tha^t IS, from the farmers to the reseacchers. \kiltiple use 
of facilities like these ,is unfortunate'^ -often ignored jn 
developing countries wijere resources arfe limited. 

Research is, however, "^necessary for a more compact 
and less costly audio-visual contraption that can be operated 
by farmers' groups themselves withput having to depend 
upon technicians. Videorecord players would technically 
seeni to- providT^he most self-contained audio-visual 
experience but ^re expensive. Unfortunately, the needs of 
the developing countries have not received the attention of 
researchers since most research has been carried out by 
big manufacturing concern^ who do not always find it' 
worth their whilftto produce low cost commoditie,s for the 
use of villagers. ' ' • . . 

How does the .printed word compare with these audio- 
visual aids as a mfedi,um of agricultural information In 
a country with about 150 million illiterate adults the 
majority of wh;om are in the rural sector, the printed 
word has obvious limitations. Much of the materia! 
which IS being produced in the form of books, pamphlets, , 
bulletins, hand-outs and brochures is useful* for literate 
Ipaders of farmers and e:ijten$ion workers. It will be some ' 
time before such ijaterial can reach the majority of the 
small farmers. However, there are two use's for the print- 
ed Word. Ja the first place, iriputs such' as fertilizers, • 
pesticides,^achinery, etc., thatare suppiied to and used by . 
tarmers, have to be accompanied by dilutions containing 
both the printed, word and the sketcjie^. Cvery purchaser 
needs suchi material even if he iVbound to getSt ready by 
the literate neighbours or somebody else in the - village. • 
Unfortunately very few supplying firms h^Ve cared to dse 
this oppcfrtunityfor providing information/ material in 
Indian languages and in the language of the farmer 
Most of the djrections still are in English w^hich' naturally 
limits their .usefulness in most villa'ges. Secondly, the 
information material directed towards younger literate fnd 
energetic farmers can well be jhe hacleus f^r' farmers' 
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reading dubs. Thi^ can h^ive an effect sfmilar to that of 
radio talks and'^a kind of indirect correspondence course 
even for neoliterates can thus be arranged. Except in one 
or two places this technique ha^snot been tried. 

It is here that language newspapers have a role to ' 
play. Political cqgsciousness r^hed the Indian villagers 
faster than the awareness of t^e^otential of econoipic 
development. In this the language newspapers tiave tv 
played/tio small part. Consequently if a village^ receives 
a language n«wpaper or even a Vieekly it has been the 
source of stimulating i^ter'est and providing information 
on {Political matters. Until recently very few newspapers 
had even special columns on" farm matters because most ^ 
language newspapers were directed toward^ .an urban 
readership. Now that some villages and more towns are 
beginning^ to be covered, it -will be in the interest of the 
. newspapers to ijiave a page each on farm matters* Most*^ 
press people are ill-equipped for that. Only a few 
national newspapers in English have developed this kind 
of expertise. Perhapj.it may^ eventually, ^be a good invest- 
ment if language newspapers were to -put sonne money 
•into tills device for 'promoting .the farmers' page or 
coluntn. ' ^- 

Special"? newpapers for farjners h^ve not yet been 
attempted nor are they likely to' bq^ saccessful. This is 
' because the farmer while inter^ested in his own problems^ 
associates newspaper3 with a kind of general information 
without which it would perhaps lose its importance in his 
eyes. Newspapers for the neo-literates have^ however, 
s6me future* in villages. AJ^NA DESH issued by the 
Ministry of Information & Broadcasting -h^s met with, 
success. It contains mostly information atid has still not 
enough instructional material. Perhaps a^spcci^il. version 
could be publi«»hed for the villages. It seems to me. that 
the neo-Hterates and school fall-outs in the villages could 
be an effective inter-p^rsohat channel for th^^^fii^f'sd word 
* information. In some states ihe^y 6puld * be reached 
# through rural libraries* Most rul-all libraries grew up 
during the period of struggle for ffeedom. Books and 
maga'zines in these libraries are mainly those that interest * 
% the lower middle class intelligentsia. Nc^t much material 
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is kept for neo-literates and the sch6ol-fall-out^raQ^ . 
farmers 

* * * 

The .above analysis confirms ,the proposition that 
media.are ^alid for agricultural information to the extent 
that th^ are supported by inter-personal devices such as 
discussic^n groups, etc., and secondly to the extent that 
their programrnes synchronise with the order of various 
agricultural operations and the characteristics of various 
inputs. However, this is not all. To get the best out «Df 
mediif, for agricultural information there^as to be an 
inter-media approach. If, for example,^ farmers have to , 
be persuaded to use balanced fertilisers for the genetic and 
nutritional value of the plant, the communication of 
information has to be so arranged that the radio, the film, 
the printed word,r6xhibitions, displays, etc , all converge 
upon this issue, at the desired point or points of time* 
This would make for intensity of impa^it and quicker 
assimilation and v/ould als6 facilitate retention. Very few 
developing countries have attempted this 'kind of inter 
media planning. It calls for team work at v;arious levels 
both when the initial programme is prepared and when 
it is put into effect. Of course campaigns have been . 
undertaken from time to time when word has gone down 
to various mediate concentrate on a particular slogan or / 
items such as grow more trees campaign. Campaigns 
have their value^.but they do not go deep' eqough for the 
recipient to adopt new skills. What I ara,suggesting there- 
fore is di;^erent from campaigns. It^is a kind of coiiipb- 
site use of media for instructional purposes. 

Much work has been done ancf^^is being done by 
Agricultural Information Units Both at the Centre and in 
the States and also by such units in the private sector. 
Details of the work being done by the Central Farm 
Information Unit of the Ministry of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of India, is given in the Appendixes. The inade- 
quacy of these efforts arises not from the fault of those 
responsible for these units, but from a lack of .under- 
standing of the objectives of agricultural information and 
of the way in which its utilisation should be organised. 
' Reinforcement of media programmes by mtcr-pt?rsonal 



communication group discussions and a two-way channel 
of questions by recipients of information and their prompt 
answers by programme originators is one important 
factor in the effective use of information media and 
aids. Another factor is a carefully planned Inobilization 
of different media so that they converge, on the specific 
objective that is the aim at. a particular lime, A third 
factor, and perhaps the most important, is that inform- 
ation and communication should become an ingredient of 
the production operations, the media men should be 
members of ih,c same team which has the agronomist, tlje 
soil and fertiliser expert, tb^ water-expert, the pesticides 
specialist, the officer of the credit institution, etc. They 
have to p}an together, implenient the entire operations 
together and review them also together. ,^ 
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Mass Media as an Aid to Literacy 



According to a report 5f the Uhesco Regional Office 
^ for Education i^ Asia (Lite?acy and Development) bilatera^l 
agricultural extension experts in a Mekong Riparion 
' country, found that although 53% of the farmers had 
attained a relati^ly high level of literacy they made no use 
of printed literature that was supplied no them. Extensive 
work had to be done orally with the result that the farmers 
could not remember all the agricultural operations. 

The fact is that literacy can play a key role under two 
conditions. First, a dynamic agricultural situation should 
be present. Today in certain areas of India such as 
Punjab, Haryana, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Tam^il Nadu and Andhra Pradesh,'*this factor is 
growing. The farmer is getting cfedit-mfnded^ because 
of new technology. Government has decided to extend 
banking operations into the rural areas. Ready availa- 
bility of inputs is another development beginning to be 
noticed throughout the country. Literature for deciphering 
documents' about inputs, credit and the new crop 
' technology, -is meaningful to the.farmer. Mofe motiva- 
tions Will come with the completion of land reforms a 
process, that has already b^en initiated. 

The "^second condition' is that literacy needs to be 
supported by other methods. An important collaborator 
of literacy are the mass media. Mass media and^'literacy 
haveno function together and have to supplement each 
i)ther. 

^ Inspite of the fact that there have been several experi- 
metits in different parts of the world on the use of radio 
!and T*V*4n impartinfliteracy, it is widely accepted conclu- 
^Sn^that' literacy teaching cannot be exclusively done by 
the radio, TV or film ; reinforcement by jnler-p6rsonal 
communYcation as well as by other kinds^c^f audio-visyal 
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methods and techniques is necessary. The use of mass 
media like TV, radio and the film for such an educational 
process as the teaching of the alphabets, sentences, words, 
arithmetic etc. has certain inherent problems from the 
point of view of poor countries. TW^ sets are expensive 
and are owned by rather well-off naiddle-class and aristo- 
cratic families. Community sets may be provided by 
government or by other bodies but as has been the 
experience in Delhi these get far out-numbered by the 
privately owned TV sets. In 1959, All India Radio intro- 
duced in Delhi area and installed about 67 teJeclubs 
each of which had a community set. Over 500 sets were 
also provided to Secondary schools. There was no private 
TV, set at that time. In 1971, the number of privately- 
owned TV sets was 34,000. Cohsequently the purely edu- 
cational programme (these were not li^^racy programme) 
or programmes of social value and citizenship training 
that were started in 1959 receded into the background. 
.Today there are 94 community sets which include also 
the sets meant for the Krishi Dars]ian or agricultural 
programmes. A private TV set ovyner in Delhi well-off and 
with some leisure, would usually express his Jmpatience 
with these programmes. The real reason is that most of 
these private owners of TV wish to have film prograniqjes 
and programmes of pure entertainment, not even enter- 
tainment of the kind which would carry a message. This 
Indian experience is confirmed by a report sent to^ 
Unesco by one African couiitry where TV sets are owned 
by comfortably well-off middle-class people who are not 
interested in the use of TV for literacy to be imparted to 
the masses. 

Another mass media used for functional literacy is the 
radio.' Even though the radio has, according to reports 
from different countries, proved to be a useful mediunv 
for functional literacy, it has in order to be truly effective, 
invariably to- be supplemented by other audio-visual 
facilities such as film strips and po3ters. These neecf tp 
be synchronised with radio programmes. Since the pro- 
duction of audio-visual material is something not wFthin 
the review or reisponsibilityao'f the radio broadcasters, 
coordination becomes a problem.^ The radio is pnable to 
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^give by itself the word or letter formation which is also 
an important element of literacy teaching along with 
sentence structures. ' 

' Again,, let us take the film. The basic problem with' 
, most documentary filnis prepared for educational purposes 
is that they tend to get out-of-date. The Films Division 
of India has had this experience more than once. What 
is more, the 35 mm film or 16 mm film does not lend 
itself well for instructional purposes particularly for 
functional literacy and for the imparting^of alphabetisation. 
These films can of ^rse be a good medium for motiva- 
tional and advance publicity' for literacy- What can be 
useful for instrudtion^ purposes, is the super 8 mmt films 
on which only perfunctary research has been done.. The 
super-8 mm film is^Jooked upon with scepticism by the 
professionals. But, it is tfie super-8 mm lilms which has 
got thb mobility, the reach aad the specificity that are 
essential for functional literacy. So far as the general 
film programmes are concerned commercial distributors 
and producers have very limited interest in education. In 
India, they seek to make every film give some sort of a 
message but this is only an excuse ; the rest of the film is 
full of' all manner of distortion of actual life. Aesthetes' 
•ir> the commercial film world, seem to regard it "infra- 
dig" to get involved in educational film making. There 
have been recently some brave efibrts but they are more 
aimed at school children than the adults. 

Vocabularies related to vocation, a basic element in 
functional literacy, and the teaching of structure of sen- 
tences and alphabets, are, matters %hich require inter- 
personal communication or in the alternative self-study 
contraptions of the modern type. To the latter, ' mass 
media like TV and films can make contributions parti- 
cularly through cassetts and video-tapes, provided the 
initiative js taken by educationists. 

Mass mediV should be treated as- companions . and 
partners and not as substitutes for other educational • 
techniques and methods.' What sort of partnership roje 
canbeplayed by ma^>s media? Broadcasting — in particular 
TV— -^tsjnto direct communication, with the individual 
learner and can command his whole* nervous system. In 



this matter, the researches of Marshall Mcluhan are 
relevant. By commanding the. whole nervous system of 
the learner the TV teacher, in a way envelops the learner! 
who can, almost feel his physical impact. This in the^ 
case of TV is undoubtedly a great advantage. 

Moreover, both TVtindjadio and even the film are 
an important vehicle for reaching people in remote and 
inaccessible areas. The transistor has undoubtedly, dur- 
ing the last few Vears, revolutionised the situation. It has 
enabled developing countries to '^multiply" class rooms 
in the form of gro\jps*of learners. The more remote the 
area the easier it sh£)uldjbe to form groups because for'* 
them even the transistor radio has the Attraction of ' 
novelty. By ,^nihilatiog distance as stattd in John 
Maddison's repSTrt to Unesco mass, media brings literacy 
into the homes or at least meeting centres and enables 
\classes to function even without the establishment of 
regular schools for adults. 

In the context of^ functional .literacy, hov^ji^r, an 
important asset of mass media is that they can impart 
literacy without withdrawing peopl^ from their occupa- 
tion and work. The farmers'* can become literate through 
the radio without even having to leave their villages, 
provided that whatever is communicated to them is not 
only authentic but also local, specific and timely. Learning 
in such a case becomes an aid'lo a task that is being 

, performed rathet than a preparation for it. A prepara- 
tion means interruption in the task and in an activity that 
brings income, ^^ood radio programme, and particularly 
a good TV programme nee^ not force such interruption. 
It is in this sense that' work-oriented literacy is best 
facilitated by commissioning the use of mass media, 

There is a great shortage of qualified and trained 
teachers in poor and developing countries even for schools, 
to say nothing of those for adults. The methodology of 

^teaching adults or "andragogy" has not even developed. 
Only a few instructors could be ^available at least ^fl 
the beginning. But in countries^ where the rate of 
illiteracy is high among the potentially working group 
it has an adverse efifect upon economy This lends 
urgency to' literacy. Therefore, the use of TV in countries 
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with -Targe numbe/s of illiterates could presage revolu- 
tionary developments. Groups of learners could gather 
under the leadership of conveners, monitors or relatively 
unqualified teachers These conveners could find the 
programmes useful and sometimes, where e\;en such 
unqualified tedchers or leaders are not -tivailable the 
direct communication of TV itself could by a substitute 
for the teacher. ^ 

In some developing countries, agriculture is being 
transformed from a subsistence occupation to i scienti- 
fically based progressive investm2nt operation. In such 
a situation, new discoveries 'relevent to farmers are 
being made^ almost ' month to mopth. TheJ^ normal 
channel of comniunicatiqn through the extension agency 
is important no doubt, but it^is insufficient. The farmer 
is impatient. It is through the TV and radio and some- 
times through the films that the best of tl\e scientists can 
communicate directly and simultaneously wi|h_large bodies 
of farmers. A national demonstration to with reference 
has been made elsewhere meant to bring teams of scientist 
into contact with farmers on their fields. But that too cannot 
be a substitute for the stimulus which a TV^^and radio 
can be to a group of eager farmers hearing the 'voice of 
the topagricultyral scientist concerned jvith 4^{est research 
and discoveries. In such a situation if even- the three R's. 
are conveyed through the media, farmers* would welcome 
them. " ^ ' . 

Information conveyed by mass media programmes 
cannot be retained for long. In order tQ retain it the 
learning 'of the alphabet is necessary. Thp farmer getting 
information on mass media being 'Iceen to retain .it 
requires no persuasion to learn the alphabet. 

Mass media can be also useful for in-service training 
of literacy instructors. This is to be done for two cate-- 
gories of persons engaged in imparting literacy to farmers. 
First profession^il educators and teachers need to be/ 
given lessons in agriculture to ^enable them to devise ways 
of imparting funpjional literacy *based upon ^the latest 
development in agriculture. Secondly, specialists, such as^ 
agronomists; people, concerned with banks, people con- 
cerned with cattle development and milk development,^ 
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suppliers of inputs,, marketing societies etc. need to be 
taught the methods of teaching adult Jearners belonging 
to the professions with which they are concerned. Radio 
T.V., videotapes and super 8 mm. films can be an excellent 
medium /or their instruction, sometimes without taking 
them away from other jobs. 

Mass media can quickly communicate instructions to 
farmers to enable them to tackle local problems such as- 
pests, heavy floods, uncertain weather etc. The old methods 
of communication are too slow. Adn^itjedly, this is not 
literacy in the. strict sense. But it is a function that con- 
yinces farmers of the uses of literacy. 'N^ass media can be 
fast purveyers of ideas once they, can become funttionally 
useful to people. 

Finally, literacy is a life-^ong process. In 'the case of 
functional lij[eracy a farmer or .a industrial worker hgs to 
keep on learning and knowing new things quite apart from 
attending any course or completing any given number of 
'lesso*hs. NeQ-literates can appear in the TV programmes 
arfjd through TV and radio programmes they can gel the 
stimulus and an awakening of cufiosity along with the 
skills and tools for assimilation of knowledge throughout 
their life. The curiosity is based upon the link with the 
occupation and the tools learnt thrqugh literacy lessons. 

In this respect, the press and the mass circulating 
books and journals have a special role to. play because tlie 
press is not merely a One-way process. In some countries, 
the press have special columns for the neo-literates. 
Letters to the editor in the national newspapers are an 
'(^casion for the expression of views by the readers." 
'Moreover some of the supplements that are brought out 
from time to' time are intended for specific occupations: 
It is, therefore, important that in developing countries in 
particular, some specific supplements or columns should 
be reserved for the neo-literate adults. It will not do 
to treat them nonseriously or to try to amuse them as 
some of the children supplements do. Neo literate adults 
are men vyith experience an^ wisdom. The mass-press 
woul^ do. well to appreciate that their future survival Hes 
,in having an access -to the neo-literate adults particularly 



in a country like India. There are Weekly Indian language 
journals with growing circulations* But even a circulation 
of two-iyid-a-half lakhs in a country like India for a 
Hindi weekly can only be regarded as ajrst step. For 
the^ encouragement of neo-literate aduJfsTsuch journals 
ought. to have Special pages for them; This would^ 
increase their circulation even though gradually. Mas{ 
' publication of books such as paperbacks is also important. 
At present the paper-back book industry is aimed at the 
urban middle-class and ihuch of the reading material is in 
the form of novels and short stories based ori middle,- 
Class situations in towns and cities. And yet, experiende 
is not wanting such as those of publishers of pavement 
books, of the publication of truly low cost books for 
villagers. Hitherto these pavement publishers h'kve been 
publishing largely folk plays, folk stories etc. But other, 
.material can also be introduced.' The point is that the* 
attitude of making easy money through materiar that 
would appeal to the middle-class of the urban areas may 
have to be modified a bit. It is recognised that in the 
beginning neo-literates would not be ready purchasers. 
Butjhe prcrdUclTonorsucfflTfcrTfure will also have to"¥c 
at low cost. Sonle. research may be needed.^ ' 

Though practically all mass media havg-* had\ their 
education departments ^ with programme gfennets and 
producers for ^ long time, success as instrffc{ionai, media 
has come to them only when they have' fanned suffi- 
ciently in adv2ince for their specific rd.^s ifi:jh<;^i1&struc- 
tional process. Instructional use for literacy ealfs for the 
following Specific roles : * "1 ♦ 

(1) THe preparatory role ; ^ * 

(2) For direct teaching * 

(3) For training. of instructors, leadeft'-etc, 

(4) As mass media teams in the mujii-media approach 
so that the media can cood^|b with/each other, 
as well as other devices ancl^ife^ods ; - 

/ (5) As users of new methodology 

(6) As.plart of the organisation aad ^iflministration of 
^ * a literacy programme'. / / ^ 
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^ The uses of radio, TV^and the mass circul^ioif press ■ 
for prep^rin^g the, minds of people in a society for func- 
tional literacy^ogramme can be extremely important. 
These media provide the motivation through broadcasts^ ^ 
and films showing for instance how an' illiterate farmer 
is handicapped for want of literacy in the process 
of obtaining loans; hov/ he is deprived df his legitimate 
due in the market for .that very reason and how it 
is difficult for him to^ remember the various stages of 
improved agricultural practices in modern technological* 
agriculture. These could be feature programmes or short- 
feature^films like the advectisment **quickies'^ In Burma a 
and in"^ Kenya this has been attempted though not for"^ 
farmers as such. For instance, in Kenya* a series' of 13 . 
TV broadcasts were used for launching national literacy^ 
.carbpaign in 'English and Swahili and time was provided 
for TV interviews /with guest speakers from the Adult 
Education ^Departdient. Strangely enough, neither the 
radio nor the TVj nor even the film, in India have been 
used for motivation in this way. Campaigns for family 
planning, for small savings, for cleanliness and for other 
publicity such as grow more trees have often depended on 
the media! But they have not been used .specifically fori 
suclv preparatory moti-vation for launchin'g any literacy 
programpie. Even th^ Literacy .Day gets somewhat per- 
functarily noticed by the media. For functional literacy 
for farmers such a promotional programme for^ high- 
yielding, varieties \Vas i}ot necessary in India becaus? -the 
' motivation had be|n generated by scientists' demonstra- 
tions. It is the pjior existence of this motivation whiqK 
urged farn^ers towards farmers' training as such. But for 
functional literacy for the small farmer the media need, 
to be exploited very specifically by showing the problems , 
of an illiterate small farmer in a situation of dynamic 
agricultural progress. 

In Yugdslavia, TV gave a new direction to motlVa-- * 
tional campaign. Illiterates and the difficulties that they 

. . A" 
g * « 

* This example, as well as some othdrs from various countries parti- 
wcipating in Une*ico*s Functional Literacy Projects, is from John Madison^s " 
report, .Unesco, 1971, 
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face w^rc introduced a;J a topic of ' general conversation 
among the public ana were takep up on the ^^d\o. 
and m the. press and at meetings of hhc Rei^ublican 
Assembly. In other ywords, the media have been effective 
for creaiing an environment in favou^ of functional liter&y 
among , the general/public. This is an additional use at 
the preparatory and the sustaining phases of a functional 
literacy programme*. * • ^ ^ 

T&ere is another kind of promotional use also qf the 
media. In Tunisia the national pres§ print| in .Arabic 
texts of broa<^casts. Everyday ^the TV critic of the 
national French daily regularly features the literacy 
programmes in its columns. In Algeria lessons ar^ pub- 
lished in the pres^ .fifteen days in advance in the fqrm of 
a brochure supplement covering 8 TV programmes at a 
time. / • 

Hoy far has direct teaching of functional ^literacy tp 
adults ofeen effective in the new^exg^'camts that have 
been conducted in 40 countries that repof^d to Unesco ? 
One of the smaller problems in direct teaching through 
mass media is -that as 'mass me.dia they address them- 
selves to large audiences which however consist of diverse 
elements, that is to say, people in diverse occupations. 
Therefore, the programme- of familiarising them with • 
' funbtio lal literacy cannot be a uniform type of programnao. 
This wa. the experfence 'of -Senegal where a major prob- 
lem encountered was the absence of a comnaon denqhair 
nator of functional instructions. Aftpr the firstcSeri^ of 
radio programmes it was discontinued in order to explore 
a more diversihed format. Tunisia, however, has 
relatively more successful T^rogramme in which fi has' 
combined radio aqd TV with, the textbooks for learners.'; 
Since 1967 the Tunisian project has gone through three'- 
stages aW^the niimber oS students rose to 25,000 h 1969. : 
Programme^ aje broadcast both onNTV and^the r^dio Iftit : 
the TV l^sons ar^ published everydaVin Arabic in neuSs-^' 
papers. Bc^s are^ssued for those following \h6 cotf^^es 
and are on sale ,at newstands. Tne three v^liiMes^ 
published a/^e about reading, writing and arithmafic and 
•150,000 (^ies of these^have been issued. This is a, 
specifically ifteracy programme as distinguished ' from' 
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daily broadcasts for rural audience. A similar experience 
has been gained in U A.R., but with one ditTcfrenC:e, 
namely, that no supplemefjtaTy^ printed material is u^' 
and teachfng method is based upon verbal descriptions! 
Arabic characters.- The department of education keeps 
records of more than 5,000 listeners, parncipatjng in the 
radio course. To check the progress a:nd effectiveness a 
special course is gi^en .to 30 to 50 -learners, at the radio^ 

. station itself, in a class: The lessorls are, of not more 
than 5d minutes duration, each and are broadcast six times ^ 
a week, A course of S'O half-hour literacy lessons was 
begufi on T.V., in November, 1968. Each lesson was 
transmitted three times weekly. Before this programme 
befgan, two pilot experin>ents with TV literacy courses 
were conducted in 1963-64, and 1964 65 and were also 
cvalualpcl. Some reading material related to T.V. pro- 
gramntes is flw issued fox foUow-up lesson^ There were 
350. viewing centres in 1968-69, Each-viegpg centre was 
uncler a monitor. ^ The total number or learners that 
have benefitted from these TV courses was 10,500. Zambia 
has ^1 different style of programme. It rur\3 80^ hteracy 

, classes in differenX parts of the country for which it 
b^)adcasts on the radio prograranies in order to teach, 
them the Bambi languages of the Copper-belt provinces. 
In other words, it is a programme of teaching an additional;^>' 
'language a>Dd through regujaf classes. ^ ' 

Guatemala has an interesting cxpcrimdnt of literacy 
programmes from a central radio station. The interest 
lies in the fi^ct that though it is a^^wb-hour programme 

' daily mainly for literacy, it has* short breaks for music 
and f^r items like agricultu^^ health et(5. This kind of 
literacy course mixed with other courses Fasts six months, 
Moreover, every morning at 6 o*clock th6re are special 
broadcasts on agriculture and health themes. These are. 
directed both towards individual listeners and towards 
the **Rodiophoriic" schools that meet in small groups of/^ 
about|12 pupils each with a monitor. This programme 
is similar to the* radio farm forums that India had started 
back in J956 in 145 villages near I^pona*. J.iniaica^irted 



*.\n| (nJian Expinoiini in R.ulio rargtroriini'*— J.C. Mathur and 
Piu\ Niulath, Unc->co, Pans, • 
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^ . with closed circuit broad<^sts andij^cracy sections, both 
oh radio and TV with Til studfents and I2€lasscJi, six 
using TV, five radio an3 one a taperecorder, A jcaf 
later literacy broadcasts were started on the open circuit. 
The interesting thing about Jamaica's experience is that 
both commercial and, non-commercial systems are parti- 
♦cipating in the educational TV programpe. Jamaica 
has also set up mainly in the ruiajLafeas what are 
called "media cla§ *s'\ These media classes listen* to 
radio and TV programmes of less ifjan half-an-'hour^ura- 
tTbn each broadcast twice a w^ek. "Tb&^qjasse^ are n^eld 
for 90 minutes ^o thaf there can be discussions. later on. 

Mexico Tias been usin^ radio and TV for direct .group 
teaching of literacy. The name pf the course is "I can 
do it". At first they started with experiments ^on listener 
groups on the basis of a textbook and workbook. Then 
the lessons were recorded on film, tape or video-tape. 
Commercial broadcasting companies allowed use of their^ 
studies free of charge. The course comprises 90 kinescopes 
. • or video-tapes and 114 radio tapes. Each course lasts 
about six raop^hs ai?^ each broadcast lesson usually lasts 
27 minutes, government supj^es free, of cost textbooks 
tdf which for ^ch course 500,Oq6 copies have been issu'ed. 
Mexico has also* been ac^/ve ^n using its 150 radio 
i ; stations fpr literaey coursesy Lessons are broadcast early 
piorning or in the afternoo;/ However, a private organisa- 
tion in MexicQ needs to 'be mentioned.; ft is called 
E.R.H. It covers nine States with a^^popiilation of 8 
^millions. The radio courses *are designed for instruction 
'in literacy, arithmetic, social studies. Community sets 
are provided for leapriers at four different levels. There 
i? "a set at* each, of the 85jadfo,centres in rural areas or 
very ^toiall towns utidfe'r^^the supervision of one lo three 
•\ .fhonitorsr Currently there ^are some 1200 registered 
, *' fearners of W'hop 5pO Me reached the 4th or highest 
; ' -grade., ^ " \^ 

^ ^H|js ij' a. somewhat expeasive arrangement because 



o^i^sly theWrtirors are fully t)aid. This programme of 

considerable pilot experimentatipn 
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worthy of mention. One of these is for Mexican Indians 
or'^Red Indians who know Spatjistf but not English. , This 
^ is an additional language programme like that in Z'imbia 
and is wholly financed by Government with the help of 
the University of Arizona. The second US Programme 
worthy of mention is ^'Operation Alphabet". It has TV 
literacy series of 100 half-hour video-taped programmes 
develoRpd the Philadelphia Public School Adult Educa; 
tion Pfogramme and later distributed on a nation wide 
scale by the Nationi^l Association for Public Schools and 
Adult Education. Started in 1961, it had by 1964' covered 
100 cities. This progr^rnme seems to be directed towards 
illiterate Negroes in '|>articular. 

Brazil has experimented with radiophonic 'schools of 
the Guatemala type. They are called *tele schools' in the 
case of TV programmes. The network, of TV to which 
they are attached Utilise 36 TV" programmes which are 
supported by a atudents handbook. There is a private 
fouYidation -also in Brazil called Feplara which too has 
established "-a jietwofk of JV sch5ols. Equador has an 
interesting programme operated by a very small station 
with 500 watt transmittor directefd towards 'schools' of 
30 pupils each. But a more interesting programme is in 
Columbia where'^roadcasting for literacy is mainly carried 
on by two different organisations. One is, directly under 
the government, and the other is directly under the Radio 
Sutatenza. The government programme Is aimed at the 
adults living in the slums in the principal Cities' and the 
courses consist of 150 h6urly^ programmes divided into 

'units of 10 minutes each. The're are'four units, one each 
for reading, writing, civics and religious education. In 
between, there are five minutes musical or recreational 
breaks. The Radio Sutatenza programme 13 aimed at the 

* agricultural community ^of the,high plateau of thcAndes^ 
which originally began ifnder the religious auspices and 
still has the blessings of the Pope, ' The organisation 
which runs this radio has two training teams of young 
men and women at field work. It also issues a. magazine 
with an annual distribution of 3 to 5 million copies. Radio 
broadcast consists of 19ihours of programme.^ daily mostly 
on general information. Out of this, half-an-hour is given 
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to literacy teaching for aduJls. This is^repeated several 
trtnes in the course of the^weok so that those who missed 
once can get opportunities again. In Peru, there is a 
programme'called Tepa run again by Catholic Priests. It 
uses both radio and TV. It is a one hour programme 
daily and aims at enabling the adult to cover the first four 
courses of elementary school education. 

Among the Asian countries India has not used either 
the radio or TV or the film for literacy purposes. Iran 
also is using radio mainly foe a suppLPrtrng prograinme for 
the functional literacy and training projects of Unesco. 

The Italian Telescula is not^ a programme of functional 
literacy. It is a programme of using TV for mass literacy 
aimed both at adults^ and school fall-outs. ' It is one of^ 
the most successful programmes of the world and it has 
enabled the TV to be integrated into the national literacy 
campaign and to be used in the educational infra-structure.' 
There are two types of courses, one for literates and the 
other for semi-literates. Each of these six-monthly courses 
comprises sixty lessons composed of three half an-hour 
evening transmission's weekly which form the central focus 
oX two 'hours of class teaching. In other words, broadcast 
ahd class teaching were dovetailed into each other. Between 
20,000 to 30,000 students a year followed the course, the 
maximum in later years being aj much as 55,000 annually. 
The programme fulfilled a felt-need at a time when Italy 
was fast industrialising particularly Northern Italy and 
there was urgent need for literate workers. Through 
Telescula, a young ^worker still at the factory, could 
improve, his proficiency. -Also it saved the St^e the 
necessity of opening aJarge number of schools. The main 
objective was industrialisation. The situation seems to be 
similar in India today with the difference that the main 
objective could be agricultural progress. * 

In iH^gQslavia a literacy^ programme is broadcast in 
Serbo-Croat an^Hs..^a|M "ABC by TV". This is followed 
by one course of matheBrafks4,^one on history, another on 
conjugal consultations. BecausTltiis^ programme has to 
compete for attention of the viewer against the' entertain- 
ment g^rogrampes it is not devised like the Telesculi 
programme on the class room pattern but carries the 

i . • <^ ^ 
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dranialised story of an illiterate country woman who • 
overcomes the dilli^ies of living in city by learning to 
read and write. AccSn^dii^gaalk^ report SOQJQO people 
regularly follow the A^C by TV programme. and 20l),000 
regularly follow the n^^hematics' programme. 

This then is the story'of the use of the media both for 
mjiss literacy as in Italy and for functional literacy as in 
several other countries. It will be seen that in ever/(^ase 
the motivation has, come from the need of economic 
development / ' • ^ 

In some countries ihe m^'dia have also been used for 
the training of literacy instructors for adults. Tllis' is so 
in U.S.A., Brazil, Colombia and Iran. The Iranian experi- 
ment is related to^the functional literacy project. 

The mulii-media approach calls for syndironised 
production of progran^mes in Avhic^ the film, the radio, the 
TV, the graniaphone records and videotapes, posters and 
film strips can be used for functional literacy related to 
specific functional operations. In Ir^n posters have been 
used to support radio programmes In a general way thi^^ 
IS done in India also. But the fact is that it is seldom 
that the production of items by these media. is done^by 
getting together teapis of specialists, teachers, bcoadcasl.prs 
and evaluatcrb. Teachei^ and broadcasters; are accordinj^ 
to Unesco rejiprts ofteh got jojgether and formed into^ 
teams but cxf)eits such ixs agronf)mists, suppliers ot 
inputs arid scientists nejed to be even more directly 
'^involved in team-programming. 

A more detailed discussion of^the implica>ions of the 
multi-media approach is given in the chapter on^informa- 
tion and ^'ommunication. The roles of media" Jor 
literacy corccrning methods and administration and 
organization Jiave been examined in the chapters on 
methodology and on the growth of farmers' edufcation, 
respectively. It needs to 'be -reiterated here that for 
the effective use of m^s me4i^^ for such d^pecific purpose 
as literacy-teaching, carefu>/planning,/aistributio;i of 
rcsponsibihties, synchronization of th|e production of 
material and frequent consultations among the concerned 
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agencies will have to be assured. The attempts in 
various countries so far, to use media for literacy tcachin" " 
have been for too short a pferiod, and ovfer areas with too 
T small a population to justify firm and pbsitive conclusions • 

^ The^lndlcatlons are favourable, bfit more experience in 

\ larger countries will'have to be sained. • 





* , Trainers and Their Training 

y 

In farmers' education the question, of who the trainers 
or instructors shoujd be has assumed a- pew importance 
during the last few y^rs. In a rerftnt address, the 
vice-chancellor of qttar Pradesh AgHcultural Universitjt 
observed that the concept of a single, multi-purpose village 
level worker, evolvecTabout two decades back, was quite 
appropriate fbr a simple and a lar-ge-scale agricultural 
extension programme meant for* simple farmers concerned 
with simply evolved needs in agricultural and non.-agri- 
cultural fields peculiar to that period. The situation after-r 
1966 had changed dramatically so that the village level 
worker of the old type appears to have .become out of ^ 
date to act as the trainer for the farmer engaged in the 
new developments. His technical competence is at too 
low a leyel to accept the message of scientific agriculture 

• and up-to-date modern know-how^ Of course, there are 
other 'problems too such as the^ unmanageable area of* 
operation and his 6eing responsible for a number of 
non-agricultural functjdns ^which he cannot avoid, being 
practically the sole jepresentative of Government in the 
village. Modern agriculture has become very complex and 
is changing fast. Therefore it seems necessary to think 

' not only of the village level worker of a higher tedhnical 
competenc\i but also of one who can apfi]y himself largely 

• to agricultju^e ardls relieved of non-agricultpralfUnctionSv 

AgriciiltiiFal development calls for what is now kffown 
as the systems analysis, that is to say, an analysis of 
inter- relationships affecting agricultural development in*a 
specific area.. The items involved in these inter-relation- 
ships mtiy 6e, ^mong' other things, crops, inputs, credit, 
• water and the -capacity to take risks. ^ In other words, 
all* those peopfe who are concerned with these different 
elements are concerned directly^ as much as the .trainers 
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and the village level extension workers could be The 
Vice-chancellor of the Agricultural University has propos- 
ed that the graduates of agricultural universities should be 
sent out as trainers. This is a valid solution if it could 
operate in all villages and in all the States. But a problem 
IS that' university graduates are. not usua;ily concerned 
directly with input?,vfar less with credit and the supply 
of water. Therefore, one would be perhaps justified in» 
.ass'uming that what farmers' ada4v<dik:a^0D needs now is 
not one category of instr\ictors but a number of persons 
concerned with different aspects of tffe s'ystem of agri- 
culture in a particular area. These persons should in 
respect of those particular aspects give the derfl^nstrations, 
use persuasion and provide the clarifications that could . 
move farmers to take to new ways. Usually the average 
farmer waits for an innovation to be attempted by a person 
of position and economic ^means who can take the risk ~ 
In quite a few villages it is the caste leaders and better-off 
farmers who can undertake these risks. Jn the light of 
their experience the small holders couia follow. Can this"^ 
type of traditional csste leaders stjll function as a trainer? 
I understand that use has been made of such a situation 
for spreading new ideas in villages in certain parts of 
Mexico. • It is undoubtedly true that in those Indian • 
villages, \yhere the community is still intact (such as in 
tribal areas) unde'f the leadership of a be'tter^off caste ' 
leader, his example^ can be followed. But in the non-tribal 
areas, caste leaders and better-off farmers "are often un- 
willing to impart to the smaller holders the reslilts of their 
experienc^and of the risks they have undertaken. On the 
6ther han&, some of them might even discredit them. The 
example could be followed proyided smaller farmers are 
organised into small compact, units and are secured against 
T-isks involved in undertaking experiments. Otherwise the 
situation would grow into a crisis'. The moment the 
smaller, farmer attempts new techniques, and begins to give 
more %mc to Jiis own cultivation, shortage of labour for 
bigger and better-off farmers ^nd consequential rise in 
.wages would follolv. The latter would grow hostile. In 
some districts, the bigger farmers tried to import labour 
from outside" which led to clashes between the imported 
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labour and the labour traditionally employed from'^imongst- 
the local small farmers. 

This being the situation, what is otherwise bociologi- 
cally valid, tjiat is, the leadership of the better-off farmers 
in the adoption of new practices, may not' iftcessarily 
prove effective. What has probably been altempleJ in 
• certain other parts of the world is to use these leaders as 
agents for the^ distribution of inputs, supply of water and 
machinery 'an^pn marke'ting so t/iat they can cKarge 
smaller farmers For these services and be interested^ in their 
^ . progress. 3uch inierest'in the use of improved practices 
by tenants was perceptible where the share-cropping system 
was prevalent. Share-cj-opping implied that tire greater 
the investment in inputs by the smaller farmers, the higher 
would 4)e the .share of the bigger farmer in the yield. In 
gertain lADP villages in the Raipur District of Madhya 
Pradesh, the role of the more progressive' and better-oif 
farmers in promoting the adoption of improved practices 
by smaH farmers has been noticed' under what is known 
^^s the '*whole village approach". When objections and 
problems were brought up at joint meetings, they were 
often answered by other villagers and not invariably by the 
^ extension stafif ; though a good village level worker was 
the key man in the process, the total community action 
inspired confidence, and participation through a sense* of 
risk-sharing. In fact] some farm leaders went to the 
extent of helping small farmers with Loans and with 
assurances against failure. ' . * 

It seems, however, that this' attitadc' of batter-off 
farmers depends upon the availability of ,an enterprising 
village level worker who could involve the better-off 
farmers and caste leaders in the process ^f helping the 
smaller farmers. Better-^ff farmers /would npt automati- 
cally be drawn into the' process unless the;^government- 
sponsored extension agent is a p^son with, expertise, 
higher than average qualifications .and capability for 
t ^organisation, ' \ 

The Raipur experiment is - recent. In nios|s^ other 
villages,^ the Panchayat elections as well a^ elections to 
other bodies have generally caused the progressive and 
better-off farmers, particularly from the higher castes, to 
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divert the attentiqn of small farmers into political channels 
on the ^basis not of econorgic issues but of traditional 
■caste-divisions. Prima facie, it should have been natural 
for them to w^n and retain the goodwill of smaller 
peasants by encouraging and helping them to take to 
modern technology in farming. On that basis they could 
have hoped, to command their votesf. But that is, apoa- 
rently, too slow and pains taking a method of wielding 
political influence whei>_the easier,— traditional appeal to 
caste-loyalties brings fo.Clh quicker >espons^sr 

There is, therefore, a serious limitation to t^Ie tradi- 
tional caste leaders acting as trainers of farmers. Who 
then can replace them ?/ 

From time to time proposals have. been made to" 
organise brigades of teachers of primary and middle 
schools in the villages as adult educiitors of farmers. In 
this context, it has been suggested that school masters in 
Indian villages should make use of the land in 'the com- ' 
pound bf the schools. Their farms would draw. the notice 
o/the parents of their pupils. But the land th^t is usually 
attached to a primary or middle school is hardly.sufficient 
for kitchen gardening. Where the local community can 
give sufRcient land to tfie school for a regular farm, an 
ifdditional ad'^antage would be that the income from the 
schofi|l Jarm could' meet much of the' running expenditure 
of the school.,. The farm would be the laboratory for 
adult learners. 

But a prior rE'q.uisjte. is to have a proper training 
programme for school teachers, without which they can- 
not bi; effective leaders for adult farmers. This training 
programme of teachers c9uld be the responsibility of-, 
agricultural universities should they wish to extend the'ir 
influence without^ having to share the burden that the 
extent of influence might necessitate. • Courses could be 
arranged during the yocation' when dormitaries are avail- 
able. Since the exposure of the primary and middle school 
teachers to the* environments of agricultural universities 
would be for short periods they would need to be kept 
informed during the rest of the year through correspon- 
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dence, bulletins, brochures and replies to questions to bev 
answered by university departijents. / 

Such a training programnie for the school master 
would also rcquire^the cooperation of Dibirict Agricultu'ral 
OffioJrs, District Education Oflicers and o%ers in (he 
Education and Agriculture Departments of the Slate 
Governments. The university should, organise file pro- 
gfanjmesfor school masters within the knowledge bf these 
functionaries so that when the teachers return/ Ihey . 
receive the necessary coope^ration. An evaluation, of <j 
training prograftime^ for Gram Sahayaks (including some * 
teachers) by a University showed that ihe Gram Sahayaks 
selected for training should be self-engaged in farming, 
should be progressive and r^eceptfve, interested in higher 
^training in agriculture, ^ould be literate, mature in age 
but not old, may have same r^ources and sliould if 
possibly be socially influential. These qualities can .to 
some extent be shared by school mdsters and similar 
.village functionaries. - ' 

. There is a seriods drawback also with the average school- 
n^aster which has been noticed in some projects. For 
example in the Poona Project (1956) df All India Radio 
in which 145 radio Farm Forums were set up around 
Radio sets, and in which the post-broadcast discussions 
of the Forums Vere the principa] ^edium of education 
for adult farmers, it was noticed Itot [if* a schoolmaster'' 
functioned as the convener of a Forum, jhe tended to treat 
the farmers' forum as a class*; instead of encouraging 
discussions, he would put questions td them as though 
^hey were young pupils and thus inhibited freeexpr/ission. * 
And since the schoolmaster not being himself a progres- / 
sive farmer is not generally treated as an, equal, the 
situation was anomalouT. His "supericjr" kno\yledge was 
based not so much on his understandiug of the farmers' 
problems as upon his skill of reading arid writing. Even 
if he ^lappens to vbe also a farmer, he is ilot conversant 
with the psychology of an adult learner. On the contrary, 
he is, by force of habit, inclined to be academic and to 
make of the group a channel for one-way communication. 
It should,, however, be possible tp include in th^-traini;^g 
of'^schoolmasters of Agricultural Universities, a jcourse m 
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adult psychology and the teaching methods for adults or 
andrqgogics. • 

Does the school have the j-ight environment for a 
training centre for adult farniers? The idea of community 
> ^ school is gaining favour. The school walls are being 
shed fo mak-e it ti place of learning for both young people 
and those in the 'thick of adult life. To some extent 
schools that are made farmers' education centres would 
draw closer to the problems of life and it is to be hoped 
that the hiatus between academic learning, and rural life-^ 
so widespread, among today's schools— would narrow 
down. THe schootaasfer will also gain in stature being 
concerned with the'managem^nt of a farm similar to thai 
of other farms but with new facilities arid techniques. 
Still the environm^jnt^s of an elementarjtor even middle 
school may be too juvenile to permit its integration with 
serious work of the community. A high school or a 
college nbay be more appropriate for a Farmers* Training 
Centre, with' a laboratory ; for, at that stage, vocatfpnal 
bias would be desirable for institutional education. 

Previous attempts in india to -transform <iclucati6nal 
institutions into community centres have not succeeded 
'for two reason^. Administratively, general educational 
institutioiis have been linked to Education Ministry and 
departments. These have no concern In or awareness 
of agricultural production programmes ' Officers of tiiese 
departments ar<^ also not moved by the idea of higher 
production. They measure their achievement according 
to the number of pupils who pass the' final examination. 
Adult Education in most developing countries has been 
for long an appendage of school* education so that in 
most reports one comes across refereqres to the courses 
completed by adult students/ the nuniber of classes run, 
the^ number of students who passed the tests for parti- 
" cular courses ^hd the certificates given' to - them. The 
measurement is not of the higher production achieved by 
the adult learners on their fields a% a result of their learn- 
^^ing improved techniques and melhods for using mputs 
^n'4 i<:nowing how to read instructions and write their ^ 
•^ll^ccdunt^ and cultivation plans /.e. functional literacy. 
^^yeJrli^k particular eduCational'^'institution includes ^ny 



t)f these things in ,t.he reading matenal, Ttj's' nor^^ctuaP 
.but an imaginary^* farna, mforj[»ation about, vvhicft^ is 
included in 'Primes- or Reader ' . : r ^ ' 

How can this drawbaCck of the, school as a training 
centre, be overcome ? ^daly if ^ucfi^schoojfS are put under 
the joint direCtioo of both the Directorates of Education 
and of Agriculture. 4f the school* teacher , 'is to be the 
trainer of instructor of adult farmers then he should receive 
directions both' fror^the^ agricultural officer^ and edaca- 
tional ofiBcer^ of goYernment^' He should adjust his • 
instructional programme 'and the ceading and d'udio visual 
rpaterial tothq^eeds and tj'me-table of the specific pro^ 
eduction programihes of the individual farms.' He--5d\jmAd 
be aware of the inputs received. ' It -if obvious that he 
cannrft'^do all thi^ unless. administratively he' is under a 
joint mechanism, and in drawing up his plaa oP work 
receives joint guidelines from ecjucational and agricultural 
experts. • » " ' 

But' as stated earlier in this Chapter', the training of 
aduk' farmers. has to be related to input's. If tfiose who 
supply inpilts .like fertilisers, pesticides and seeds are not 
invqlved in ^the' process of demonstration and training,- 
ao effective * agency for trainfftig is *^ost. Commercial, 
fin^ producing \hese commodities are wilUa ware of the 
importance of training. Some of them were pioneers-in 
.laying out demonstrations.. Safa^, .however,^. their impact 
has been n^arginal.' In analysing the causes of the inade- 
quacy of their ^fforts'one^c^n come upon the directions 
*in which tkeir 'potential as txainersrOf f^na^ri lies. 

* ' A ^flaraqteristic of an ecor^ofeiolUy developing society 
is that manufacturers and in3ustriali§ts^&nd t;o look for 
immediate profits fronf linked output, rather thanjorig- 

,.term returns .from initially hea^^ but assured investments.^ 

* Trainini of consumers in the proper use pf 'cprnmodities 
is.a'long>lerm investmetit for^^y plant. Manufacturers of 
fertilizers^sually begin With a ^seeding' programme in which 
they seek acquaint farms w|th -their ,branf^ of chehiical 
fertilizers. Demonstration glots are laid out in farmers' 

^fields and ^the beginning farrhers are given fertilisers at 

* concessional rates or even free of cost. ^Recent experience^ 
, has^hown that.it is possible to draw excellent results^ 
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rnitially with abundant use of nitrogenous fertilizers with- 
out bothering about such '^refinements*' as the comple-^ 
memory dpsages of phosphates and potash,, or tlJ^defi- 
ci^ncy of rnicro-njutrients and without diverting into^ch 
further developments as multiple cropping or a deft use 
of the slopes of furrows for sowing and irrigation. But 
a time cdraes when these refinements become basic and 
the unprepared farmer faces problems genera'ted by 
Unbalanced use of only nitrogenous fertilizers. A supplier 
of inputs can be an effective trainer if he does not confine 

' . his den)onstraiion and instruction to his commodity only 

^but ,covers_all connected asj^ects withoirt which optimum 
results from .any .Single irtput would not be possibleC- 

. Moreover/ the trainer should have the back-support of a 
research unit on field proBleuis^ Onfe \vay of providing*- 
such facilities would be to have joint undertaking oftrain- 
ing and demonstrations ^y several distributors oC inputs. 
Ideally, teaming together of the suppliers of tubewellsand 
pumps, of the important fertilizers (N.P.K.) of pesticides 

, and* sprayers and of improved machinery in a selected 
area with a credit agency would provide an excelleiU' 

* opportunity for complete and balanced tjrainjng. . Frag- 
mentary demonstrations, as at presenjt, hj .pl^^moters of^ 
fertilizers are of marginal value only. ,1^^^ . ^ ^ 

Lately nationalised banks have been coming into 
, contact with farmers increasingly, oflfering them credit, 
under various new schemes. The NationaLCommrssion on - 
Agriculture has in one of its preliminary reports strongly 
urged a dynamic pjogramme of credit to small farmers by 
banks. The emphasis is quite appropriate.- Put the 
problem is that the personnel enipioyed by the banks in the 
rural areas has had hardly any training either in the 
process of ccummunicatioa with adult villagers or in that of 
assessing the needs-^ of agriculturists. Papers and forms 
reqUired to ba filbd by banks are so elaborate and com- 
ple>f that Tor their interpretation the farmer need a middle- 
man. I happened to be present at the time of th& 
inauguration of a bank in an agricultural>ommunity. I 
was told (he following day that law^iel^had entered the 
field and that without them the prospective loanees could 
not understand the comple;?^ f^rms. 
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Why shouldn't the banks' own personliel be inter- 
preters', trainers and instructors of farmers ? ** The bank^ 
h£^^e serious and obvious stake in proper use of thel92 
amounts. One of the challenged that 'the new^^at^bitious 
programme of government for small and marginal farmers 
has to face is the u^tilisation of the credit provided to them 
on special terms: For the success of such schemes of 
supervised credit, the credit-giving agencies i-e, the banks 
have to give guidelines to' their staff to enable theni to 
function as co-instructors along with extension workers,^ 
Since farmers' education iji-a-iaTge rural country iil& 
vinijiia needs a large -mujibpr^f animators or local .cons- 
tructive gcoup-leaders, one source that needs 16 be 
explored is the .ex-servicena^n „or t^ie former jawans 'and 
non-commissioned officers. Usuall/, they are dts^harged at 
an earlj;^ age w^U before they are 50. They liave organised 
t)ersonalities,'a broader vision and'are active. Above all 
they are practically' all .drawn from the rural areas arid go 
/back to families ^ild envfronments to which they belong. 
It IS said that gradually they lose the capacity for active 
organised work, and get lost in the, s'ufrpunding environ- 
' ment or pasleism, family stffd land feuds. Some c^f them 
seek escape in Recalling meri>6ries of their life ib ibe 
regiment and oflhe front. /' " \ ^ '< - 

It does appear a great, pity, that we are continuously' 
losing such vast potential' for organized 'cpn^jructWe , 
activities in farming. Whbs^e is the fauft ?^/* 

It is true that mostly' they suffer [ from, qne'' bifftiicai>*^ 
The contrast between t^e e8yir9ninodt dT;the' r'eginj'ent ^>r 
r , of. armed forces units^mi .which Ordejf and [obicjienee,. 
^ ^psmaf tnjess, and ordediiless prevail and, ori th^'ot^er; (he- 
di^oc^^ecliness, striggj^' to iarn through naore i)P,oducti6n, 
^' expensive and tragi4 customs sucn as dowry ,^nd death, 
feasts, is so great jihat the discharged. solBier and non- . 
comcpiissioned <(ffi^'er so6n gets ekaspefated*., His ^ own 
trainlng^Hnd education in the. armed forces s^em tp,htmto 
be/rrfelevaut in 'Such -a situation. ^ S6oh he, ^g^tjsj eit{^er 
frustrated or.jrecoticileq. In either cas^ the yiil^g&.faiUtd 
gct^iarkader.fqr cbnstriictive activity orv6rganisatipp.^ ^ 

\ *HeVe IS ,aa junta^p'ed. source of group-leaders? for' 



farmers' education. But in order to exploit- this source 
certain steps need to be taken for their reorientktion 
possibly a few months before discharge from.th^j acmed 
forces. In fact^^ process has to begin nmc^e^ier, • 
smce the soldief does, in the course of his" ser^fce,w^si^is 
village from time to time, these visits are given to repair, 
of houses, marriages and special family organisations. But 
these caji^lso be the occasion for the jatva;i^'to h^Mv- 
bmgers of latest information about new ^gricijlturc— a. 
profession in which their families are engaged'^nd one to 
which afterwards they would return on retfr^ment. >i 
, othe.r words, during peace-time an active soldier's pro- 
gramme should include occasibjial exposure to^demonstra- 
tions of impioved agriculture/talks by visiting agricultufal 
scientists, visits to agricultural centres ^and the^howing 
. of selected instructipnaj and, motlvatioaal 'glips^ about ' 
agriculture. In this waylt w(^^-ppssjble to stimulate 
among the jawans vyhil^Yhey are'stijl-in.the forces -th^ 5- 
vision^. of progressive^ ^riciilture ^-^ven in Aacku^rd 
Tillages,^ put thehr.in -a fram^ of mind jn which, on 
retirement^n^they feel-ftke organisjng groups under their 
Jeadersh'ip foY improved farming -activities, 

When th^ time approacfies for retirement, the adminis- 
tration would do well tp arrange an orientation course of ^ 
jawans and non-comipissioned officers on the verge of 
retirement. This orientation will have two aims. First, 
every such jav^aa's personal and viUage data will have to 
be prepared; to M'hat land he would be returning, what the 
requir^me^nfsare for making jt potential for multiple and 
high-yieldmg or other improved/ types of farming, what" 
subsidiary ^^rming occupations 4n be undertaj^en by -him 
to improve his income, wjiat kj^dsof contacts with input- 
sourcerhe needs to' establish, U^hat are the water and land 
conditions of his village etc. In /act during the orientation 
p^iod he can be helped to prepare his'^own farm-plan 
under the guidance of experts with practical experience of 
national demonstrations, • 

That will be an individual exercise for personal benefit. 
But along side of that, the group of retiring soldiers will 
^Iso be collectively given an orientation . in village-society 
ipith which thfeircontacts during service-timehave bad to be 




only brief and*at^Iong intervals* They should be mentally* 
prepared to re-enter*a narrow society which, however, has 
a future to be worked for. This should be not -so nprrh a 
process of disillusionnient nor of creating^new illusions. 
It should be a scientific process^, .embracing the. social - 
psycholo'gy" of farmers, economics of / traditional and 
modern-farming, the potential of even small holdicfgs, the, 
problems to be encountered in a cofaparatively disorganised 
society of equals t^t does* not know the seque'hce of 
orders and obedience and the regimentation to which' the^ 
soliders are used. * Finalli^ the orientation course would 
include, m^e specifie^IfyT training of the retiring jawans as 
future grc/uprleaders, animajprs, instructors of other 
farmers. Jo Be successful in this role they will have to be 
willing not to impose regimentation of aby kind, to be 
colleagues rather then 'bosses', to be systematic without 
being irK:pnsiderate toward^ the adult keen to learn new 
things but scared of being subjected to the severity, of 
drilling. In Qther words, they will have to ac^ffke an 
understanding of adult psychology as a learning tool. 

• Not that all would succeed or be willing to* take \ip 
the role of group-leaders or animators in farmers' 
Vaining.' But with the two-fold orientation suggested 
above it would be possible for many to blend self-interest 
wittf traming to others and look upon overall agricultural 
development of their village as a welcome task for their 
siill^active energies.*' 

But in this case more than even in the case of trainers 
drawn from among professional traders, afgronomists, 
suppliers of anputs, rural bankers, agricultural engineers,, 
etc., coordinated and sometimes synchronized invojvement 
of high level personnel from different ministries, and orga- 
nisations both military and civil would give to' the Indian 
villager the new type of farm-trainers from an uqtapped 
source. If we wish to widen the spectrum of education, 
we have to integrate the resources for re-training the 
edu6;3tors. 

The Principal governnoental agency for farmers' 
education is the extension organisation. The Directorate 
0^ Extension at the Centre, originally set up to provide 
communication material as well as guidelines on policies 
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and programmes, is now a service unit for all divisions in 
the Ministry for supporting their extensioD proarammes 
particularly for schemes financed by ^oe centre. At the 
State headquarters, there are farm information units to 
.produce audio-visual material. But operationally, the apex 
of the extension organisa|B[ys at the district headquarters 
with District Agricullurajpicer, Livestock Officer and 
others at the head of exftnsion personnel in the various 
disciplines. The ^ordinaior for the extension personnel 
is the Collector {i e.. District Oflafcer) of the ^listrict (or 
Deputy CommissionerVassisted by a District Development 
Officer. He is a ggneralist administrative officer. ^ . 

I have often heard advice from Torefgn experts that 
Indian agriculture development wc^ld gam by having 
vertical, hierarchical authority the specialists level from 
the,- State headquarters down^to the district level, and 
further below.' -According to them, this would rid the 
specialJi^ officers of the contrql^ of the district collector,, 
and mignt enable them to function more effectjvely and 
more quickly. 

But the recent development processes in most States 
have shown that it is not simple .to reconcile the single 
line of' responsibility with the concept of joint responsi- 
bility and team \\oEk that is so .•essential at the district 
level. Even some specialist Dr technical departments at 
the district headquarters or supervisory officers aC the 

-divisional level are inclined to draw separate and indepen- 
dent single channel for decision makipg and communi- 

. ^ion so that tejm work and joint decisions^ at lower 
levels are sometimes upset leading t^ tension. Consequently, 
some technical departments at State headquar{ef$ a^d 

their divisional officers* are often reluctant to ttu^t their 

* — ■ ^ 

own subordinates at lower levels with powers. 

In fact, they sometimes feel more confident id deleg^- 
ing powers of government to district officers and SDOs in 
' preference to their own officers. Odd as this may appear, 
it is a pragmatic choice. In a transitional period th$ more 
complex tools of hurnan relations are entrusted to those 
who are used to handling them. Despite the Collector's 
authoritative ways, he is often able to treat a subordinate 
of another department less bureaucratically than the 
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officers of the technical departments. At least he should 
do- so, and if he does not, he is boun^ to lose his role as 
the composite re'presentative . of all the departments. 

Two contradictory trends have appeared on the 
horizon of this Buld situation. On the one hand all kinds 
of rural development measures of government are getting 
condensed iDto single though large 'mass of multi-hued 
cloud, the villager ^ij^dersiands it But the capacity of 
District and sub-Divisional officers to keep the conden- 
sation Xrom>precipitation 'is not unlhnited. On tfTe other 
hand, on, the level of Union and State Governments, 
impatience to sho^ expeditious implementation in the field 
is leading individual departments to seek shorter cuts and 
some teel that the short cut lies in disintegrating this^ 
cloud. At one linae Community Development \^as thought 
to lose pace because of its ass^Tj:iation with the rest of 
govemmept departments. In fac: in the pilot project 
stage the feeling of*'we" (meaning the extension workers) > 
•and -'they" (meaning officers tof other departments) was 
clearly in evidence.^ ' Later .Albert Mayers w^s realistic 
enough to admit that the problem of the feportancf of 
the project workersjn jcertain executive matters is an 
( important and difficult Woblem. The relevance of-co- 
lordination and involvemSnt of all fi^d departments .in 
[community development was 'recognised. Lately, Agri- 
' cultur^e departments in some States have had the feeling 
>/.-.lfet food prodaction could increase if down to the village 
\ level there was a separate hierarchy of agriculture officers, 
yno longer dependent on the community deve*lopment 
centre. John F. Lews calls this tendency 'functional 
fragmentation'\ > /a 

♦ In actual practice, however, the Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme or, h it is popularly called, ^'Package 
'Programme" of the Agricultural Ministry, has worked within 
the setting of the comoiUDity development organisation 
even though evaluation reports of lAE^ <>ften lament the 
ini^dequate professional equipment of the extension i^ervice 
Agency. , x | * 

What Sould be the role of Collector oJ> districts in 
e xtension aid training mechanism? 
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Ficst, the Collector has to be a link, nay, an 
integrating agent , between land reform measure's and 
schemes of agricultural production. The two may hav^ 
to be undertaken simultaneously. I am thinking of (a) 
specific elements of land reforms^ bQing introduced as 
components of specific agricultural schemes e.g. consolida- 
tion of foldings as part of a water-management scheme 
in a command area, or settlement of the ownership of a 
pasture in a sheep-development or cattle-breeding scheme,, 
or the clarification o^ the record of li^is—fardabpas/^ 
records-inan area of small-scale surface irrigation schemes, 
(b) elements of agricultural production' beiag madepartof 
specific land-reform -measures; for example, whenever distri- 
bution of surplus land is to be taken up in an area, 
provision for the infra-structure such as, water, land- 
levelling, roads, etc., and current inputs such .as credit, 
fertilisers, seeds, etc., should be built into the land- 
distribution measures. Consolidation pf holding would 
also ofier such an opportunity. 

*My second emphasis would be on the integrated mobi- 
lization of different elements of agricukurafand allied 
activities and resources in a selected^ area. A Collector 
could try to bring these diverse elements to converge upon 
a specific and manageable area,' even upoH-4^i4iyiduaI . 
farmers Such opportunities are now arising in the form 
ofAgricukurdI Refinance Corporation schemes based on 
intensive ground-water development or intensive cattle- 
cum-pouItry-cuHk^iggery development or dry land farm- 
ing blocks or smaTT^fetmsrs schemes. There is a large 
variety to choose from or to'^hivent. The essential thing 
is that it is a project approac/tS^^i than an all-district 
development. Every district (and indeed part of district) 
has its specific growth potential There is, what may be 
called a 'basicT^heme' for the agricultural development ofa 
district or part of district. This 'basic therne' (it may be 
soil (?bnservation, or minor irrigation, tube-wells, * milk 
.production, etc.) provides the nucleus around which a 
project can be worked out. The involvement of the other 
production requisites and inputs is the kind of exercise in 
codrdinatioo.to undertake which a Collector is speciallj 
fitted. / » 
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Thirdiy, a Collector could hav& a very a,ctive and even 
elTective role to play in .the expanding horizons of agri- 
cultural credit. Thanks to Agricultural Refinance and 
Agricultural Finance Corporations, and Commercial Banks, 
the whole picture is changing and the Collector need no 
longer be the distributor of loans or taccavis or doles. 
Tha^t task should be of the agencies. Burhis interest and 
involvement will make all the difference to area credit ^ 
' operations of all kinds— planning of schemes, problems of 
' securities, problems^of 'realisations, etc. ^ 

Fourthly, a Collector's special interest has to be the 
supply and use of \\ater for the irrigation of crops. I have 
deliberately put the word because the need is not 

.^merely for more water but also fd appropriate drainage, 
'^forsoroper levelling of the lancj^ for field channels and 
' thep^toventioQ of wastage of water and, of course, recovery 
from the Jieneficiaries. Drainage is indeed a generally 
neglected matter but the new crops d6 not give optimum 
results without good drainage. Water management is a 
new and rather sophisticated field for which a number oj 
pilot projects have been i^roduced in diffejerit^ parts of 
India, Water availability covers also supplementary vvater 
and, therefore, digging ^of tubewells soov^^imes even in 
canal ^as ha§ an assumed priority. , • > 

Fifthly, the inffa -structure of marketing (including 
market roads) shoald command his special attennon, 
because so many government agencies and legislatipns are 
' involved, P.W.D. corporations, marketing and supplies,^ 
apart from trade and banks. ^ 

Indeed, I have oftdn Wondered w'hy the development 
of marketing and roads and small -market towns (or large 
ri}ra}-cum-urban centres) vyas not giveti an important 
position in the community development programme m the 
past. This is an item that should constnote the basic 
skeleton of a district <y area , development plan. It has 
now assumed great'urgency inH&ose districts Where higher 
agricultural productions would face an environments of 
disincentive for want 6f an adedjuate rMi^t-structure 
(both availibility of inputs for pfoducticm and sale of 
agricultural commodities). 
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Finally, Collectors have iiriny (Jpijjion a special res- 
ponsibility in mobilising people's participation and co- 
ordinating fajmers' training. People's participation is'a 
comprehensive term and would emb/ace such distinct and 
diverse factors as (/) the active, response Of the primary 
producer (the, farmer, the fisherman, the cattle-breeder, 
etc.), and (//) the activization of non-official leadership af 
the village, block and district levels. Farmers.' trainins is 
concerned with ;he first factor. It has to be produ^ctTon 
centred which means thaf'in every s.cheme or project for 
agricultural development in a district or block, there 
should be a component of training. Training .of farmers 
includes the laying out of demonstrations on farmers* 
fieki^ by scientists, arranging camps or "field-days" at 
these points of demonstration, provision, of audio-visual 
communications synchronised with the various operational 
processes' of development, formation of Farmers' Gr|)ups 
' (about 20 members each) in a project area, organising 
functional literacy for the illiterate farmers. Suchstraining 
should be organised for participants in specific schemes 
{eg. High-Yielding Varieties Programme, or Command 
Area Development or Intensive Cattle Developn^ent 
.Schemes)* rather than farmers .in general id the whole 
districts. It will be seen that jhis kind of training requires 
coordinated and well-timed ac|k)|ij)y .yarious agencies of 
the State Governments, Union Government, creditjgiving. 
bodies, Panchayati Raj bodies, educational and research 
institutions, etc. It is an obvious challange for the 
Collector's role ^s a coordinator, for perhaps more than 
,any other functionary/ h^ should be able to appreciate the 
Rpsition of the beneficiary on whom the various elements 
of the programme would converge— the farmer. - ^• 

The above consideration of various kinds of possible 
instructors for farmers' adult education would seem to 
show that it is necessary for the instructor to .function in 
one of the two positions. Either he could operate under 
a coordinator of a programme for agricultural develop- 
ment which also calls for the training of farmers ; ^ 
or he Should be Concerned with specific multipurpose 
development prog^^mme in a chosen area started as a 
production-cum-trairling programme, as has happened 
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in the case of a number of functional literacy projects 
started with Uriesco's assistance in countries like Iran; 
Ethiopia, etc. In these the responsibility for developmer}t 
hieher production is also that of the educational 
^uthodty. In the usual district or block programme, the 
responsibility to organise' high' production falls on the 
Asriculture Department, while the educational aspect is 
the concerifof the Education Department-. The coordina- 
tor is the iSistrict Officer known .variously as Collector or 
District Ma^gistrate, or Deputy Commissioher or pistrict 
or county agent. ■ 

It wourB be ideaV4^ have i5roduction-cum-training 
programmes in which the provision for training is an 
essential ellttent right froto the beginning. In large-scale 
agriculturalfdevelopment programmes such as the High- 
Yielding P.tbgramme, or the I.A.D.P., the element of 
training came later and -therefore the trainer has-had'to 
prove his usefulness to the main programme. .However, 
in specific develo'pment programmes such as those for dry- 
farming, for-newly irrigated areas, for area^ brpught from 
the mJsive.'programme of milk production.' in tfife four or 
five major ^cities of India, training is now increasingly 
being accepted as an essential elenient. 

What ki^'d of training do the extension officers at the 
block atid district level' require to facilitate adult educa- 
tion for farmers ?, Who, are the extension officers in a 
typical Indian district ? The Village Level Worker has 
been regarded as the principal figure who moves among 
villagers, gives information to them, gets thep together 
to listen td a visiting st)ecialist, helps iii preparing village 
level pl^iis and makes lists of participants for new 
schemes o^government. There have been several studies 
of the effectiveness of the Village Level Worker (theqe is 
one Village Level Worker for every 10 to 20 villagers) as 
a- mediumlfor carrying new ideas to villagers. Until the 
coming oh transistorized radio sets the ^Village Level 
Worke'r wB an important source of information in many 
villages. But apart from the,4ransistor radio, thre^ctors 
appear tojhave operated as an impediment to. the Vijlage 
Level WoTkeV. First, the new complex technology of the 
; high-yielding seeds took the VHlage Level Worker in 
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India unawares and established tKe inadequacy of his 
training in agriculture. Secondly, the Village Level Worker 

• IS answerable to his superiors who do not belong tb the 
village. The acceptability of an opinion leader in an 

••, Indian rural society depends upon such opipion leader 
being an "integral part of the village social structure and 
yet to be personally higher in social status and authprity," 
According to Lah't'K., Sen's studyJOpinion Leadership in 
India— National Institute of Community Development ' 
; Hyderabad, 1969k "advice is .sought from people' who 
belong to the ".same system but are legitinjized and 
sanctioffed by custom to be different from those who seek 
advice". The Village Level Worker being an official does 
not belong to the same system. He has to show results to ' 
his'superiors, to spnd returns and to reach targets In 
cases in which the Village Level Worker became truly a 
part of the community, he was more effective. But the 
system as adopted under the Community Development 
makes -.the Village Level Worker look to the officiat.hier- 
archy rather than to look around himself truly as a locah 
man Thirdly, 'the Village Level Worker uses only 6ne 
method of communication— personal contact. If his 
contacts could be enriched by his being trained in the use ' 
of audio-visiial aids he could updoubtedly be far mpre 
efTective. But, being a general type of worker with several 
duties, he is not able to give his ejcclusive attention to 
agriculture. ' % 

There should be more Village Level Workers. In fact 
what IS required is to have one Village Leve} Worker 
exclusively for agricultural purposes and another for other 
administrative purposes. However, even more important 
IS that suitable arrangements should be m^de 'for the 
training of Village Level Workers. so -that they can inspire 
confidence of villa^fi*sr- A recent study (Training 6f Ex- 
tension Personhekfnd Farmers in Uttar Pradesh— Daulat 
Singh a-nd V.Kf Srivasthava) ,has shown that amongst 
the excejl^nt ferformers, 64.84% had received formal 
■training, wherei s among the poor performers \l. 43/ 
of the personne had not received aay formal training in 
Agriculture. Th ; same study shows that the Village Level 
Worker and' ot ler .extension officers felt that training 
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should be impar.ted in the following rank order: (^7) subject 
matter in agriculture; {b) programme planning and 
development ;^c) evaluation, research, reporting, reviewing 
and consi'deration (J) communication; {e) extension service, 
'organization and administration ; (/) social system and 
{g) human development' and educational process. - 

To this list, 1 wou|d like to add two more items, 
androgbgics and pi^actical training in the use of audio- 
visual media. At present the training of extension person- 
liel is arranged in Xour ways. First, in the extension 
departments of Universities and colleges there are courses 
suitable for those desirous to become Village Level 
'Worker. Except in some of the recently established 
Universities, the courses in agricultural colleges suffer from 
excessively academic^approach. Moreover, many Village 
Level Workers were appointed without such qualification. 
The second kind of training is the pre-service training 
given to all recruits to the posts of Village Level Workers. 
This is the principal basic training for the initiation of* 
the candidates into their work. But by itself the training 
i^' inadequate because of the pace at which scientific and 
technological developments are taking place in the agri- 
cultural field and ipaking needs of the earlier knowledge 
out of date. That is why the third category of training 
namely trailing in structural in-service training is 
important. These are short intensive refresher courses in 
specific disciplines. More effective than even these is the 
informal training that is imparted in ''the course of 
workshops and seminars held as a preliminary to under- 
taking a countrywide programme. Thus, for the high- 
yielding varieties' programme every year a chain of 
workshops has been organised beginning wjth Directors of 
agriculture and going down to the District and block 
levels. This informal training is^eaningful because, it is 
'l^art of the programme of production. Practical issues, are 
raised and solutions sought through discussions. 

Another kind of in-job training of Village Level 
Exten^ Officers that has not yet been given a trial 
could ifctraining through correspondence supported by 
radio programme directed towards the Village^ Level 
Workers. Extension Officers operating in the (JounUyside • 
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tend tpfTt out^ date ; if they could hav§, a bulletin, 
could write abput their problems and be given guidance 
without having to leave their work, they would be more 
useful to the farmery. * . - . 

\ At the block and 'district levels extension officers have 
to M specialists such as those for crops, cattlerbreeding, 
poultry, makeling, credk etc. Under the Farmejs' Training 
Scheme for H.V.P. areas, there are peripatetic Yearns of 
instructors who are expected to arrange *i|r demons- 
trati<i>^iimeeting of farmers and formation of -Farmers' 
, Groups, thus; we -have three kinds of officers r the 
implementing officer siich as the Village Level Worker 
and District Agricu It ufal' Officers, specialists and th6se 
'spdSifically responsible for making arrangements f6t 
'training. The Block E)evelopnient Officer at the block 
level and the Collector at the district level have to function 
as coordinators. In some States, officers' from the agri- ^ 
cultural service ha^e been appointed as Block Develop- 
ment Officers. By and large Blocfe'Develppmeni Officers 
and District Officers are drawn from the general 
administrative services. ^ ^ 

That, such generalist ^ac^rdinators are unavoidable^in a 
developing society resul|s from two factors. Finances for 
most development activities come from development. 
Consequently the local representational institutions cannot 
h^ve effective conlrol over the staff. As between Specialists 
a4idimplemenfers, coordination is essential. The gene'falist- 
^ administrator has other ladvantages. He -representfe the 
'&tire^ corpus of goverjdment. Historically, too, other 
^(iep^4rtmental representatives have been in the 'habit of 
consulting them for their.problems'. In the past, givern- 
merit was not concerned with development work. That is 
why (iistrict officers were mainly engaged in law and 
order and collection of revenue and their training also was 
on these subjects. They wdre to keep an eye on the state of 
agriculture^ and arrange Jyor government loans in the event 
of failure of crops. But]there was no occasion for tjiem. 
to attend to the production-problems for farms, adop- 
tion of new technology, i^ovement of inputs and produce., 
arrangement for credit. All these matters now fall within 



their purview. But tbey.lack the training and backgrgund 
for leadership in this fteld; 

Agricultural development has therefore to be an 
environment for the administration in the district, and the 
Block Development. Officer and the Collector d)s the co- 
ordinator have also to be inidirectly instrjiictors. They 
will not give. instructions on specialist matters. But they 
have to explain to*farmers, the significance and details 
.of any scheme Involving several special i§ta. They cannot 
do so unless they have themselves understood the A.B.C. 
of agriculture, and Wow the latest trends in agricultural 
development/ In recent years two kinds of training pro- 
grammes have been attempted for administrative officejrs; 
a pref-service traimfTg programme for I.A.S ,/ oflScers 
included attachment to an agricultural University for a 
period of three or four months. This has' not 'succeeded 
because the traii.ing has ilo connection with the kind of 
work that these officers vvould be expected to do later in 
their career. It would, therefore/ be better if they could' 
be posted to blocks and distrfcts where a particular agri- 
cultural programme is in operation ^uch as L.A.D.P., 
H.V.P.'/Dry Farming, Co|pmandAiiea Development, Small 
'Farmers' Scheme, etc. In that situation they would under- 
stand -the problems of farmers in the context of those 
schemes. 4^ " ^ , ; ' 

The other kind of training which has been more, 
'successftil is the Collectors* Seminar at the I^ational 
Academy of Administration A group of 10. or* 12 
Collectors from diffeffent parts of the country are invited 
for 10 to 15 days. On subjects of icurrent information, 
specialists and 'senior officers are invited to. spe^k and -to 
join discussions with Collectors who speak frqm^ their 
experience. The seminars* held so 'far ha^^e been lively and 
useful' Collectors have become aware of the complexity 
of agriculture arid have cleared their ideas about the 
fe^ibility of several progratomesinitiated by government, 
lu'iheir districts the Collectors who pantjcipated in these 
seminars would be able to giye the lead to'thei^r team and 
confidently communicate with farmer^. ' /- [ 

.It is because Collectors were not included in the team's 
^of StatQ, District andBlock^Level'Officers who have given 



training in rice production in October 1967 in the Raipur 
District, that there was very little/ollow-up activity by 
the trainees. Otherwise, however, this experiment of using 
an I.A.D,P. District as a training ground for officers was 
very significant. Trainees were in teams consisting of 
persons from different levels sp that they could form a 

. cadre ,\yith^ the same training experience. Half of the- 
instruction ^vas in the field, half in the class-room. 

-Realistic field practicals were possible because plots were 

-planted in advance of training at staggered intervals so 
that all crucial stages of rice growth could be covered.* 
^ ^ Another experiment in training was of sfending'some 
instructors and ^ther officers to the Jnternationai Rice * 

^ReseaTGli^ Institute, Philippines, for training. On their 
retura eight of them trained, 500 people in 1969-70 and 

^another 650 were Gained in 1970-71. This was possible 
because the training was on a subject (viz. improved rice 

production) on which a large programme had been Intro- 

duced by government. ^ 

Connection between training and current programmes * 
of production is essential. Absence^ of sus* connection 
has reduced to a mere routine the pre-service and refresher 
traimng provided at the .Village Level Workers Training 
Cejites of which the total numb.er is nearly 810. These 
training courses have been generally out of date! An 
additional reason for the inadequacyl^f these courses is that 
the Village Level Workers Training Glentres have hardly 
any blinks Avith agricultural Universift£s and research 
centres wherejatest work, is being done.^' — ^ 

What kind of training is necessary for instructions in 
functional literacy ? Even though, there is plenty of coor- ! 
diiiation botw^Education.and Agriculture Ministries in 
India with- regard to the Farmers' Training and Functional 
Literacy Programme, the tendency has beep, to keep 
literacy teachers distinct from those who impart training 
in professional matters. Most literacy teachers are drawn 
from the ranks of school-masters who may or n^ay not be 



♦See mime9graphed report. Ronald G. Green and Vernon L Hall • 
*;Paddy Production Training Programme" ^New Delhi, The FQ'T^imtte;. 
tion, December, 1967). J/^ 



r 'owning land orjdifng cultivation. Wlioever fakes 'func- 

^ tio.ial literacy classes should be given a thorough and 
practical training in aigTiculture and in .parxicular to major 

: programmes in whith the farmers to be made literate ar,e 
involved. Indeed, it would be preferable to .engage as 
literacy teachers persons who have graduated in agricuU 

' ture. They would be familiar with iho^yocabulary in>yhich 
the farmer is interested and that cbuld^be the basis-^of 
introducing the learners to reading and writing. 

Earlier3« this chapter I have listed, the subjects in 
which th§^ t^aiiiinfe of trainers and instructors is necessary. 
EquallJ^liecessary is for th^ trainees .to know themariage- 
ment, planning and organizational si{ie of a Iraining 
'JJ^ogramme. How to arrange a demonstration ? How, to 
,{5tm. gfoups of farmers ? How to help farmers indrawin 
upon Plan ? These are some, ofthe responsibilities thatarn 
instructor of farmers is^expected to discharge. 

Every time; pne con:M^unicates with an.adult farmer, it 
is S'n educatfonkl ac{.' The shopkeeper in the rfg^ulatfed 
market, the banker \<^io gives credit, the salesman of ferti- 
lizers; pesticides and machinery, the government extension 
^gent, the scientists who lay^ out demonstrations — they 
are. all educators. In the adult world everybody is a^ 
teacher and everybody is a pupil. For the farmer also 
gives to these something of his wisdom wheiihe meets an 
outsider. The important thing for an educator to remem- 
ber is that he is in the service of the people and not just 
as agent of government. He should avoid any show of 
superiority. He should have respect for people no matter 
how backward and uneducated they be. As far as 
possible, one should try to speak in the language of the 
people and avoid talking over their heads. 
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Women Farmers and Young Farmers. 



Training for women has in the past been considered 
.an operation distinct from training for males'and children. 
^ ^Perhaps institutional training had both historically and as 
^ ^ social necessity lo be separate for men and women. 

But for Adult Education as such and for subjects that " 
are of common interest to men and women, this kind of 
separate educational arrangement is unsuitable. In fact it 
leads to imbalance in the very development which is a 
purpose of such adult education. The idea therefore is 
bejginning to take shape that adult education for families j 
shbuld be planned and attempted on subjects that are of 
common interest to both husbands and wives. In West 
Germany* a body called Central, Bureau of Political 
^ Education recently (in 1971) organised what was called - 
•Tamily and Society Today" course. It was really an 
experiment to find out how working class families would 
react to an exposure to a two week experimental course in 
a stirrounding which is ^o picturesque as to put-one in the 
holiday mood. This two-week experimental course was 
" conducted at Dorfwvell Family Holiday Centre in a place 
• called Tgunus/ The emplojers of the 24 working class 
, families who were invited to participate in the course for 
^ twp weeks cbntinued to pay their wages for this period 
whileaccpmmodatipn was prqvided by the Central Bureau 
for Politfcai: Education. Seemingly tbetoily paticipation. 
. was based upon a -practical consideration ; the parents ' 
would have been una5te4o find neighbou;s willing to look 
after their children for t>vo weeks. But there was a 
deeper motive, to give a trial to the technique of adult 
education for the family. Of course the children were 
taken care of at the spot but separately by some teachers, 
while the parents attended the^course. The older children, 

^ • ...» V 
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were given ordinary school work while the younger ones 
attended Kin^dergarien. There was plehly of sport and 
c^nvivialhy for the relaxation of the pdrticipants. 

For the parents the object of the course was to stir to 
action the people attending the course and to try new 
educational methods so as to gum further infurmaiion. No 
attempt was made to feed them with informa^tion, as a 
one-way process. 'Participants were primarily stimulated 
to think and discuss for ^th^mselves on the basis of the 
talks and material provided to them. In fact no firm 
programme was fixed by the organisers before the start of 
the course Instead it ,.w^as worked out together by the 
organisers and the ^participants'. ' 
, ^ TRp particTpants were formed *into groups of 10 to 12 
persons. Each group discussed problems, set the main 
pomts of interest which were dealt with by other new 
groups during the lest of the two weeks. Thus the problem 
groups developed into Interest Groups.- Each Interest 
Group had an Adviser drawn from amongst the participa- 
ting married couples, but selected in the light of their 
educational qualifications. 

Interest was also lively as the programme was exactly 
what the people wanted. The whole group sought to 
discuss special subjects, subjects Vvhich at that time were 
uppermost in the minds of the peopl\in Germany. Some 
short talks were given and newspaper articles and volumes 
>vere provided for supplementary information. The 
participants brought out a daily paper written by an 
Editorial Board of their own. 

At the end of tlie course, the participants, the organiseVs 
and the journalists had a meeting in order to assesS the 
value of the programme. There were no two opinions 
about the succe^. .Because of the methods used for the- 
discussions national barriers to speaking and writing were 
overcome in a very short time. This experiment had given 
to the Central Bureau of Political Education a basi^ foV 
organismg such programmes for every part of the country 
and in other fields. 

Though this experiment was done for the working 
classes, it foIlp\^ ed a method*no less relevant to the Indian 
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farming situation. In many parts of India not cmly 
'deijision-making but also operations in agriculture art a 
family task. While usually the husband and wife joiiitly- 
' take decisions, instances have not been wanting when rbe 
husband was overruled. Funds are kept by the vvife. 
Contacts with the outside world are no doubt a responsi- 
bility of the husband. But even here variations from 
community to community have been noticed and there are 
certain communities where even these contacts are the 
responsibility of women. As for agricultural operations 
, i^arious stages of preparation of land, application of 
fertiliser, sowiog of seeds, transplantation, harvesting and 
marketing are distributed between husband and wife and 
older childreQ,*-keepiifg in view both their convenience and 
the traditions of *a particular c(|mmunity. 

Unfortunately in most training programmes organised 
under the auspices of governments this important factor 
is hardly ever taken imo account. Most training is. 
organised for 'the male farmer, sometime for young and 
sometimes for older farmers. But little attempt has been 
made to a join training programme for the husband and 
wife;together even though the object of farmers^* trainhig^. 
is something which concerns both. The Germaa experi- 
mehi indicates the way. . - ^ ^ 

In a dynamic agricultural economy the urge for 
equipping oneself better is often a direct result' of higher 
economic status resulting from improved technology. The 
identification of higher economic status with better 
educational equipment extends as much to men as to 
women. In the Punjab round-about Ludhiana Agricultural 
University a number of prosperous farming families have 
lately been attracted by training facilities for woraeil bot'h 
in home sciences and applied nutrition and improved 
^agricultural practices,^ which the University had been 
offering in the form of short courses on its campus, but 
without prospects of any degrees or diplomas. Three 
such courses provided by the Home Science Department 
of the Agricultural University of Ludhiana* have become 
prestige courses for the daughters of the better-off among 
farmers. It is for them a modernising experience which 
goes well with the environment.of modern technology on 
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the farm. It improves also their prospects in the -marriage 
market and makes of the ggrls better partners to men 
who operate tractors, machinerv and modern harvesters. 

The question nalurally arises why farm women's 
training has failed to" draw the farm working women 
particularlv the labourers. Partly this is due to the fact 
that those responsible for training have not been able to 
isolate these agricuhural practices in which the working 
farm woman is specifically involved. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful if separation of those elements is at all practicable. 
The entire farm operations in the case of agricultural 
labour are a family pursuit. A training programme foi 
farm women has, therefore, to be conceived ,as a' process 
.gf communication and demonstration to the labourer's 
family. In the'dry farming area of Anantpur in Andhra 
Pradesh, it was discovered at an early stage that the farm 
worker's family including women must work together with 
the labourer to understand the practices that are neces- 
sary for the conservation of the moisture. Wherever 
women^wdrk on the fields, the link between their work, 
and thefest of the agricultural operations is essential to 
the success bfjhe new pfactices. 

One difficulty is^of getting women instructors who can 
cffectivdy communicate with farm women labourers. 
Educated Indian women have not been attracted by 
agriculture an4 it is a bigger problem to get instructprs^ 
who have had a background of practical agriculture. 
The capacity of women instructors to carry conviction 
'\Vith farm women was often limited by the fact that 
they had to convince then employers of its utility. 
This was particularly true of coujfies for agricultural 
labour. In a farm extension programme in certain villages 
near Udaipur, the University department found it easier 
to impart the skill of improved practices with regard to 
the cultivation of vegetables in the small plots of house- 
hold land where even the 'parda' women could work all 
by themselves and demonstrate achievements. This kind 
of kitchen gardening readily appeals to the busy mother 
of the 'family. Near Udaipur some of them were 
organised into small Kitchen Gardening Clubs and these 
clubs were given facilities' in the form of fertilizers and 
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improved seeds. Women instructors also could use these 
' kitchen gardens for promoting nutrition proeranimes and 
^rganiMng poultry raising and other connected activities. 
Training farm women will, therefore, develop in 
■ the future in these three directions, nameiv, short courses 
on the campus for girls who wish to equip themselves 
better in the homes of dynamic agricultural environment 
ikitchen gardening activities and demonstration in 
improved farm practices for' women laborers This last 
IS the most difficult. Most farm women are wage earnin'» 
.labourers and unless the employer is convinced of the 
advantages of these labourers learning the new skills, he 
would not give them higher wages for better performance 
The tendency is usually to assign to women work in which 
quantitative performance is the basis for the determination 
of the wage and not quality. Transplantation could be 
far better and the yields far more- if women labourers 
were taught the latest methods of spacing and depths 
of the transplantation. But their supervisor usually 
judges performance on tjie basis of the speed. It is possi- 
ble however, that wages could be jinked to qualitative 
performance m a given area by a whole family of 
labourers. 

An\ incidental advantage of this kind of family 
approach to training and demonstration would be that 
the marginal land which most of these families have 
either under an informal or formal arrangement would 
be better cultivated. Recent experience of such marginal 
land beloriging to wage-earning labourers around the land 
of progi;es^ive farmers in the vicinity of Lucknow has 
shown that the higher wages ava lable to them for wprking 
for progressive farmers are often regarded by them as 
.sufficient for their subsistence and they do not wish to put 
theipselves to the trouble of improving their marginal 
lard. Close enquiry, however, discloses that the reason 
why they are disinclined to improve their own land is for 
want of easy access to inputs like fertilizers and pesticides 
and improved ^seeds A progressive employfij- of such 
agricultural labeur can, however, be a radiatingpoint for 
improved agricultural practices by Ms employees. He 
may have to take the trouble of keeping a stock of inputs 



that might be loaned to the labourers. He might even 
be willing *io sell water to them from his ';tubewell at 
reasonable rates. But the advantage to him woiild be 
that the land^s^irrounding his own imjiroved one would 
have belter crops so that the large complact area of good 
crop would not attract birds and parrots etc., who are 
otherwise attracted by the lush green of the island of a 
good crop. The trained family would of^ course give 
better service to him and he could well become an educa- 
tor for a farm community. This role of educating and 
leading the small farmers' families has not unfortunately 
been assumed by progressive farmers, some of whom 
seem to-be jealous uf spreading the new lechnology'afnong 
potential rivals. In fact, the small farm family is rot a 
potential ^al. The doctrine of farmers' education is 
best tested among the small farmers and agricultural 
labour. Comgiunication of information of demonstration 
and discussion is the best way of assimilating such 
information. 

One of the few places where ^an experiment of/he 
training of farm-women in improved farm-technology has 
beea attempted is in the Shadnagar block of Mehboobnagar^ . 
district The Andhra Mahila Sabha was given a grant 
of Rs 85,700 by the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
Society early in 1970- The Sabha selected three women 
graduates in Science and put them under training for a 
period of six months at the Village Level Workers Training 
Centre near Hyderabad iRajendranagar). u was decided! 
to have a phased programme for 50 villages in the block. 
A beginning was made with 25 villages by conducting a 
thorough survey householdwise among othfer things, 
information- regarding the ^ekj operations usually being 
done by women, and ^he extent of interest of farm women 
in improved skills and techniques was collected. There- 
after in each village a demonstration plot in a 'farm 
woman's land (area from- 1 5 cents to 50 cents) was selected, 
' four kitchen gardens were raised and 30 farm-women 
' were constituted into a radio discussion group. 

The three women instructors wer^ after their training, 
-each put incharge of 8 or '9 villages in which they covered 
about' L500 farm-families each. The women instructor 
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io7i''o', by a Demonstration Assistant. By September 
1^71, 21 demonstration plots had been laid out for the • 
High-yieldmg varieties cultivation. Every stage of farm 
operation was demonstrated for 6 crops includinc 4 new 
varieties of paddy, one new variety of castor (ceruna) 
ragi, h> brid mai?c, hybrid jowar etc. During demonstra- 
tion special emphasis uas put^on soil testing, seed testino 
transplantation from nurseries, inter-cultivation, compos!' 
pits, plant-protection measures. The use of mini-sprayers' 
. was popular with those who raised kitchen gardens. The 
'three women instructors discussed with group's at the 
farm-sites field problems as and wJien they a^rose. 

Discussion gmups seem to be taken more seriously by 
women than by men and have been an excellei^l source 
ot disseminating mformation and sorting out problems 
Gro4p disscussions covered not only farm-problems but 
also family life subjects such as nutrition, mother-care 
child care, principles of health and sanitation. Eachgroun 
was supplied with visual aids such gs charts, flip books 
hand-outs and models, Women instructors occasionally 
attended these group-discussions and guided' them appro- • 
pnately -^Preservation of locally available fruits has been 
^ popular group activity. .Learners were also explained 
how they could obtain, ^ools and equipment such as 
power-sprayers etc. 

Within a priod of a little over 2 years it is expected 
to provide training to over 30,000 woinen. The response !■ 
so tar has been encouraging. One attraction to those •'■ 
whose land hastreen used as demonstration plots is that 
tor the first crop of the demonstration plots the proiect 
provided essential inputs free of cost. After the cycle of ' 
two crops had been completed women-trainees were taken 
on an educational tour to west Godavari district./ 

A discussion with v/omei) instructors revealed som* 
gaps. Thus, most of the attention appears to have been 
given-in every village to women who owned their land 
These women attended talks, ahd instructions given by the " 
mstructors and adopted innovations according to their 
capacity and joined discussio^i groups. Consequently 
wcmcif who work as farm labourers on wages in cash of \ 
kind are left out because they do! not Jip-v^t. their, own 
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land. Some of them do collect around the instructor when 
she gives talks (instructioits) but they are not treated as 
trainees. Actually it is the labourers who are on the 
fields for various operations, and therefore demonstrations 
and practice are important for ^hem. Many owners 
employ these labouring women aud it should not be 
difficult to make a list of such wagfe-earning farm labour 
among women.. For many villages such lists should be 
got ready by the insfii^CfOors. In fact it yould be a good 
idea if thej-esponsibnity for getting to^eth^j- the labouring 
women could be given to every owner-trainee. It \vill 
be in the iViterest of the learner-owners thai'Hheir labourers 
should have such training because with understanding the 
labourers would be able to follow improved practices in 
the land belonging to the farmers. .Learning itself would 
thus become'a cooperative process. 

In this connection a further step needs to be taken. 
Owner-learners could be persuaded to raise wages as their 
■yield jnereases. This would be an incentive to labourers 
to join training groups and to attend demonstrations. 
Sharing of the profits from higher output with labourers, 
would promote goodwill. 

The Farmbookis of most owner-learners are at present 
written up by instructors when they visit Ihem. It would- 
be better to entrust this job to a literate person Jn the 
groiip. Indirectly this Avould stimulate interest in functional 
literacy and tire farm book itself would become a primer. 

It ^ seems that after the initial expecrence women 
mstructdrs and field officers felt the need for local inter- 
personal communications. Though the percentage of 
literacy among women was low (12%) it was possible to 
get a few literate young women to function as local 
workers on a monthly remuneration of about Rs. 20 caQ^x. 
This has made communication easier for the city-bred 
women^ instructors and Field Officers. The local workers 
are given a special orientation in improved farming family, 
planning and nutrition. This aspect of the project needs 
to be, developed further. These local workers would be 
able to pick up the new technology of agriculture much 
faster than' urban-bred arts or science graduates. ^ 
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sThe fact is. that according to a survey, in 7 out of 
every 10 farming operations women participate or play a 
central role in this area. It also appeared during the 
survey that women cultivators owning their own land 
were more mterested in knowing about the hieh-yielding 
seeds women working as landless labourers and Harijan 
and backward classes women had g/eater interest in know- 
ing Improved transplantation and/broadcasting methods. 
Another conclusion of this surve/ was that women in the 
age-group of 14 to 19 years wereihe keenest to learn new 
things. Early marriage being coibmon in this area, the 
practice IS for young girls to stay for 4 or 5 years with 
their parents before returning to th^r husbands. Those 
are the years in which, if exposed to' new ideas, informa- 
tion and skills they could assimilate most and could 
influence their families later on. 

- ■ The age-group 14 to .19 is- important alike for men and 
women since during the period they are keenest and most 
susceptible to new influences. It is for this reason that the 
education of young farmers needs to hs' considered sepa- 
rately, even though so far as work and environments are 
concerned there is really not much difference between - 
-young and old farmers. They are both engaged in the 
farming professions and the training for both has to be 
the same,, serious and professionally competent. But on 
account, of the proneness to the modern outlook in the 
lower age-group farmers' sons (and daughters) below 19 
years who are either school leavers or have never been to 
school, would benefit from a specially tailored training 
programme for them. If at a young age they could be 
exposed to the modernizing process in farming, they would 
be active agents for the transformation of agriculture. India 
has had a number of programmes for rural youth, mostly 
based upon western organisations such as the 4cH Clubs 
Jn western countries agriculture is already a modernized 
activity and rural youth organisations aim primarily at 
overall development of the personalities of young people 
Such overall development of young personality is of course 
a desirable objective. In India during the early phase of 
the community developmenr programme, consistently with 
Its philosophy of multifaced rural dev^pment, institu* 
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tions such as youth clubs were promoted. But in an 
economically backward country overall acd muliisided 
development results in the neglect of the basic ecojjomic 
activity which gets diluted by numerous cultural and 
educational ^rogamn:es. Once a^society acquires economic 
btrength on the basis of higher agricultural production the 
other aspects of the develcpment of human personality 
can.folloWvButthe first task of a project for farmers' sons 
and daughters should be to improve their agricultural 
skills and make them agents of the modernizing process in 
agriculture. One reason why Basic Education of Mahatma 
Gandhi did not succeed in independent India was that^it 
did. not treat agriculture as a central craft for student^ luid 
farmmg that was included was traditional and not r^odcrn. 
It could not therefore be an exciting^experience tc toda^''=l 
young people. The problem in many^developinp countries 
IS ibat young people lend to drift from villaccs to tpwns 
because among other things they do not find agriculture to 
be -a modern experience. This is particularly true of school 
leavers whose courses ef stxidies have {ittle in common 
with the envi'ronm^nts of an agricultural society. 

Two basic policies 'seem therefore to be essential for 
the educational system of a country like India. First, in 
curriculum of the general schools a stiidy of agriculture,— 
us botany and its economics — in the neighbourhood of the 
school should be an essential element. Secondly, whether 
in the general courses or in specialized courses for 
farmers*'sons, the modern scientific aspects of agricultural 
operations should4)e emphasised 'and pjactical training 
in things like laboratory tests of soils and seeds .and 
use of power sprayers,' use of small machinery, power 
tillers, small harvesters, hoes etc., the working of the 
marketing mechanism, storage etc., should be given. That 
Will give to the youpg learner the confidence that, agricul- 
ture js not just « a paternal profession to be continued by 
one generation after another in a traditional way for sub- 
sistence, it is a modern activity equal to industry and that 
one can have as modern a life as in an urban situation, 
if one practises modern agriculture. 

A large number of* schools have sprung up all aver 
the countryside since independence. Boys and girls from 
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farm fair,ilies come to sfchools from their homes and return 
there every day. An excelleut.opportunitv thus exists fbr 
. .nfluenc.ng the mind of%e parents in favour of imp oved 

scjiool should have a competent agriculture expert as a 
Tlt"^ T 'T' '^^Po^sibilities towards the community 
Ins ead of merely concentrating on the vegetable garden 
m the school campus, this teache^ could assist the pTrems 
of some of the pupils to develop their plots as demon 

he- would '"'°'r^ farm-operation 

iecXl h , '^r^Pd"'^^ his pupils to theoretical sub. 

Th s n ,M S^^S^^P'^y economics. 

Th.s could well become the missing link between the 

■ 1st of'them-' ^'^"P"^"^^ '"''-^"e Ti 
most of them are), the son could maintain the accounts 
fall up the forms and write dowir the farm-plan; All such ■ 
acuv,t,es could count towards his ci^dit'in ihe s hool 

vsaste by he parems in whose.eyes the school would be a 
certtfe of light for the community. 

■ , We have lately been hearing of community achool for 
India. In a country with agriculture as the basic craft a 
community school can arise only out of the link with 
agricu ture, thfe prindpaK theme should be that Other 
hnSh nl'!f 'r'^'"^''"^'^"^""'^^' ^'^hoo's becoming a 
rur^l iffe . H''"°"rf °f '''' 2^°^'^^ of better 
wakl nf ^"'^^^^^l^^" development should follow in the 
Todav fh. """i '''T^^^ generated by farm development. 

i ™P'■eSl^on among farmers is that an 

S r']f " to be engaged in agricul- 

ture^ he should go in for^service in the city. By intrdduc- 

of the^choo^■-programme it is possible^ to remove this 
TnZ'T ■ '''' -^hus become a channel o 

comjuijeation between the home and the extensio.^ agent 

hrMV'£°"' 'u' to young people in schools. • 

nZWL ''u° ^'■■"^'^y out of school, or have 
'''' exposed to modern agriculturl 
tbrough msiitutiDnal education in agriciAure and thr6u4 

or '^'i^^- '^P^" interesting exampfes 

ot b|l^|nds of traffmig programmes for young ' farmers. 
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The Ministry of Education in Japan has provided for the 
education of agriculture, forestry and fisheries in 49 
senior colleges and 10 junior colleges. The number^ of 
"senior high schools that have courses in agriculture is 
540 with 224 branch schools and the total numbei;^ of 
courses is 1,277. <. ^ , 

^ * i 

Ministry of Agricultu/e, J^pan ha^ five different kinds 
of programmes fof youth, that is out of school (a) Agri- 
cultural managemenr'training farms, this training farm is 
mainly for boys and girls wlio have finished their junior 
high schools and who wjsh i in the future to become 
farmers* TJie period <»f training^is two years with the 
basis of education put firming oh actual work and wit"h 
the understanding that everybody lives in a dbrmuorY 
together, (b) Regional Training Centres for Farm Manage- 
-ment. These training centres are for youngmen and 
women who have finrehed their senior high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent and who wish to receive tra ning in 
the field of livestock raising .or horticulture farming'. The 
period of training is about a year.— (c) Rural Youflis 
iVainmg Houses. These h6uses are equipped with roam- 
ing and boarding' facilities for short term. group training 
<:ourses. (d) Rural Youth Movement Promotion Centres; 
from the year 1966 buildings with the purpose of offering 
facilities , to rural yc^uths for training and stuc^ing 
and even for gatherings without CHe need of staying over 
have been built* in the main agricultural di,stricts, {e) 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry Central Training 
'Centre for Rural Youths. Thfis centre was established 
as one concrete policy for training future farm managers. 
Tffe period of training is 3 years. Training' consists of 
agricultural education, actual work on farms ^nd actual 
work at-home with the purpose of educating men vyho 
will become heads of not only owner farms but^alSo in 
the locality in the future. J ' 

These facilities are in addition to^he extension staff 
in every prefecture^ The Japanese aim seems to have been 
to provide 'opportunity for agricultural training after 
-every school stage. The arrangement also takes Into 
account the fact that youfig farmers on their farqs rhay 
be available for lopg period at a*" time. 

» 
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' , In India only two attempts have recently been made 
to provide short training courses ioagriculture to >outh. 
One IS in Vizagapatnani where a young Farmers' Orcani- 
sation has with assistance from the Freedom From 
Hunger Campaign started a training centre for young 
■farmers; the other is at the Literacy House Lucknow who 
have only recently started a Young Farmers' Institute.' In 
both cases land was acquired for the training Instilute's 
farinyind a beginning Was made by inviting young farmers 
' to join the courses spread over periods varying from 3 to 
9 months. But the Institute had no operational contact 
with the farmers' in the neighbourhood. 

The .Young Farmers Training Institute at Literacy 
House. Lucknow is therefore changing its method It is 
now picking up villages round about in which demonstra- 

•lao^ farms can Be laid ouyn private farmej-s' fields. Help- 
is also being provided to the neighbouring farmers by 
giving thetn on hire, tractors and other equipment on 
reasonable charges. Thus the InstitutkmJs seeking to 
make itself acceptable to tjie farmers' ti get to know their 

•problems and to build up a pro/amme of training 
around those problems. 

The experience iof4he Ud^ipur Agricultural University 
'is Uat in, a more backward situation where some boys 
are in any case sparable for want of employment, it may 
.be^ useful to begin by training yoiihg farm leaders on the 
University campus so that pn going back to their villages 
m?ey may be able to initiate activities such a^s formation 
of Farmers Clubs f^ organised activity and for discus- 

_^ion. The trainees have thus^spearheaded a modernization ' 
movement. 

Situations are^different in different areas. In a large 
country like India most youth activities and programnjes 
have suffered because regardless of the requirements or 
the Jocal situation, a uniform kind of youth activity ' 
and organ^atiofl have been introduced by the govern- 
mental machinery.' Jt was so with the Rural Youth 
Clubs programtne, started as a part of the community 
development project duHng the Wties\ An example of 
the effect of local variations is that at present with 
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increased u^e of tractors^ harvesters aiid other machinery 
in the Punjab^ Haryana and West U.P. 'rriany young men 
are interested in^ ijie ^training in farm-niachinery so that 
they may be able supplement their farm income by 
repairing machinery and functioning as operators. On the 
other hand in an area like Anand in Gujarat where an 
excellent milk collection scheme has been in operation the 
interest would be in training for cattle breedingr and 
fodder cro^s. 

Two things- seem clear. If the young trainee is to 
carry weight with his parents his training should be^practi- 
cal so that he can show 6y doing that his new methods 
would be more beneficial. ^ Moj-eover, the training should 
result in the young farfner booming an economic asset to 
his family. For this ptirpose it seems necessary, in ' a 
country with small holdings *and Jarge population to 
impart to young farmers training in a subsidiary farm 
activity such' as poultry Yarming and^ vegetable growing. 
This would enable the young trainee to make a start with 
an advantage. ^ 

Young people who attend courses at a centre, become 
«on their return to their villages like lonely flames easily 
extinguished by a whifTof cynicism from an old timer. It 
would be the .duty of training centres to maintain contacts 
with all alumni, to se^nd to them a bulletin, to examine 
their problems and give them advfce. Occasionally there 
should be re-unions at which experiences can be 
exchanged. The sense of belonging to a fraternity brings 
a gfeafdealof self-confidence. 

If a subsidiary farm activity has been taught at the 
centre, a plan for the sale of the yields should also be 
worked out as a part of the training at the centre. Some- 
times if the trainees belong to the same area, they could 
be formed into^say, a poultry raisers club or society 
which would do' the marketyig on behalf of the rest. .The 
duty of the training centre thus is much more than that 
of an institution concerned with training only'. 

Such training should also lead later on to educational 
trips by young farn\ers to other places in the country, 
particularly to agricultural universities. This should come 
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as a reward to those trainees who demonstrate 'effective 
adoption of new practices on their land. Farmers Exchange 
programmes with farmers of USA is not so necessary as 
one of trips within the country. Such facilities to young 
farmers will hasten the phase of modernization and give 
to them importance as opinion leaders. 
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Role of Research and Universities 



It has fcJeen the habit particularly of sociologists and I 
am afraid even of economic experts to overlook the impact 
of historical developments upon those engaged In the 
developmental process in the field, such as farmers. 
\ Perhaps, this is in one sense unavoidable. Most economic 
and social studies call for painstaking collection of dat^ 
and experiences over long periods of years. By the time 
these can be formulated- into a book or a theory, one gets 
out*of-date. In recent years particularly after World War 
II, science has accelerated the paceof developmeqt to such 
an extent that economists and sociologists often fall 
« behind times. 

It isjor.this reason that many theories about the 
Indian farmer, his capacity for tlie~ adoption of new 
practices and the problems of communication and training 
- were tuilt.up in the light of the experience of what may' , 
be balled the pre-HVP period. UntiMhe high-yielding 
variety seeds in which I >ypuld include also the nybridsU 
came on the scene, most studies gave.depjessing^resultsJ . 
Though some of those British ctconomists arid administra-" : 
^ tors who had their experiences in East Africa, generally - , 
harped upon the^ immense value of the- preparatory 
training stage ^i^fore the introduction oftlmprbved agri- 
* 0 -€uitur^l technology, even they did not care to relate 
^ training to production, to scientific development and to 
/ the accelerated pace that would result froin tber* introduc- 
tion of new technology. ^ ^ • / 

Consequently mo*st of our training programiries in ^dia 
during the fifties' overtooked and 'skirted' reseai;ch/They 
generally emphasised whatever could .more effi^ntly be 
done within the limited and rather primitive technology of ^ 
the farmer. It is not surprising, therefore; that njuch of P.fJ 
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the efibrl of training at that stage and of extension, as it 
was^ called, yielded results not quite commensurate with^ 
the effort that v\as put imo them. Since" ttie population 
explosion had not taken folace by then, tffe food produc-. 
tion problem and agMcuyiure in general seertied to occupy 
a s.e^condary plaw^in development planning in various 
countries.^ But that alone was nor the reason for the 
exa$p.e/afing failure of most of the training and extension 
prdgramrnes for farmers. ^ ^ ^ 

Much of the scientific research itself in the field of 

' agriculture was dispersed among scientists , of varying 
abilities in the differen^^parts of India. There was no 
coordination and there Was n,o central inftiative. This was 
aggravated^^ the fact 'that the wh61e concept in the 
Indian Plan of^hat are known as 'Centrally sponsored 
schemes' was vitiated by th^ peculiar logic of givingfunds 
to the States, but not givinglthem guidance in the detailed 
implementation by the 'States' tech nrlbar workers. Accord- 
ing 'to some observers of the Jndianl; development process,, 
this caused a serious setback .toy many a plan scheme at 

Jh'at time {i,e. durings^e fifties) while still involving the 
Central Government inho heavy expenditure. 

The result was that sometime in the early sixties there 
was among the States leaders a consensus against further 
multiplicity of Centrally sponsored schemes. A decision. 

-was then taken (wiiich in the view of, some could have 
been preceded by a mor^ careful consideration of all the 

■implications) that the 'number of "Centrally sponsored^ 
schemes 'should be drastically cut down. I<o distinction^ 
was made between prograriimes -aftd their working. It was 
a blanket decision, Theresulv^^hat'the already fraiFJink 
betweerf^ agricultural research and development w^s^^ 
subjected to a severe strain. For decades Ii|jiian agricut^^ 
tural research has been blightedby a peculiar parochiali^. 1 
Many research centres (usually controfted by State 
Governments but assisted by ICAR) tended to conduct 
themselves .like what are kno\vn in Sanskrit as Koopa' 
Mandookas />. frogs living within wells and imagining 
them to be mighty^ oceans, ' There was a tendency to 
regard ' their \o\\n research results to 'Be of the utmost 
importance, to refuse to see the similarity between the 
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results obtained by them and their colleagues, to deny' 
superiority to the seeds developed by any other research 
centre for use in their own areas, by Being rigid^ in meet- 
ings of the Varietal Release compiittees. The res^ult of all 
this on the farmer was that th"^ 'agriculturalresearcher 
became for him a remote being — a person concerned with 
his own quarrels ^nd of little practical value to himself. 

' The change began towards the end of fifties anci the 
beginning of sixties partly because of the introdju^tipia of 
new seeds and other new technology. At that" stage, the 
sudden success of some new technology and seeds shook 
the torpor and the sense of extreme self-satisfaction of 
quite a few researchprs>-^EveD^tiiou^gh the tendency ih'ihe 
beginning was to auribut^^ccess to chance, it was jsoon 
realised that scieijftfic results aj^ not obtained by merely 
chance mipacte^arid that behina^em lips nqt only hard 
work but; what is even more m^pftant, coordinated 
work,- — ^ h 

At that stage\^ ICAR introduced what hks since 
proved to he aji effecKve device v/r.. Ail India coordinated 
research pcogrammes, \ln these. 'AH India coordinated 
research programmes the^ researchers operating indifferent 
parts 6f the country but ion similar pr-obTems fupcfion as' 
teams, each team being concerned with a specific pi-obtenir^^^ 
commodity. Consequently, the ICAR and therefore, 
the Central Government had indirectly to add/ to the 
"Ceatxally sponsored schemes" though under a ^^ifferenl'^ 
nomebj^lature, v/r.. Central schemes. The old tohlbitions ' 
had to be indirectly got over. Funds were, still provided 
hy^he Centre through ICAR but guidance was afso given 
by the ICAR and, the work, was done in a systematic way 
in different parts o( the country by, individuals who 
administratively were sender *rhe ' State G/?vernments or 
Institutions or Universities^^^ndoubtedly this has helped 
significantly the grow^4j)^^-agficultural research, specially 
field research in this country, innhe last few years. 

It is necessary/to give this historical background in** 
.order to demonstrate and esVablfsb^^he link between 
agricultural researclr-^nd adult educatforn for farmers. 
Agriculture has, as* a result of modern technology, and 
research undoubtedly become a highly complex business. 
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Even the most 'primitive farmer has come, to know the 
*magic^I touch*. A remarkable example of this wa^ 
noticed recently when it was found that the Adj,^i^i 
(tribal) fjjrmers of certain parts of Gujarat took no time 
in adopting what is known as Hybrid 4 cotton. '$he 
preparation of Hybrid seeds is a complex process, it is 
"laborious, it required strict and constant vigilance. 
.Adivasi farmers near Baroda got interested through a 
training programme which of course was very informal 
and based upon demonstrations., What drew them to this 
complex and laborious undertaking was that they could 
count upon a profit oPRs. 6,000 per hectare. Forjhis 
reason they were prepared not only to invest labour*^but 
also money in obtaining large quantitie^s of fertilisers. 
Hybrid 4 was the result df long and painstaking research. 
The awards of research lie in the realisation, of the 
conquest over hurdles in agriculture through new 
knowledge and its application on the field. 

It is not suggested that the adult farmer can himself 
organise research even if it be around problems th^t come 
his way. But the assurance of having in his close proxi- 
mity a centre, a laboratory and a group of qualified 
researchers to whom he can take his problems and who 
can use his farm and his findings as a basis for tackling 
those problems would unquestionably involve him in the 
process of discovering new facts and learning them. This 
kind of applied andtourposive research gives a greater 
sense of participatioiAo mSSaqner than the more high 
leve^ research conducted at nationaTor State-level research 
institute. There the farmer is primarily at ihe^end-of-a^ 
process. But in adaptive research he can be not only an 
observer, he can also be the starting point of the investi- 
gation process and can help or assist researchersjdjjpm 
time to time. '^Hfe 

Various devices of' ada'ptive research have been 
attempted in India in recent years. One of these was to send 
out teams of experts to the district headquarters as well 
a*s to .fields of operations where they could in the course 
of discussions with extension workers and farmers know 
about these problems. Such teams have been called Field 
Problems Units as were set upjitf jlfiljs refent years with the 
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help of USAID. Another and the more extensive device 
has been to nominate^^search scientists from various 
technical departments of\gricultural universities and to 
assign them to the farmers' Training district operating 
High Yielding seeds^ programmes where they are 
supposed to ♦orgajrise National demonstrations in the 
farmers' fields -around certain improved practices. These 
demonstrations, however, • are ' based upon proved 
conclusions in the laboratories of the research centres and 
agricultural universities. In the course of organising such 
demonstrations on farmers' fields, the scientists of these 
universities gather certain facts which require adaptation 
of the conclusions of the higher-level research done in the 
universities. This adaptation is a direct result of question- 
answers sessions with the/armers. Such question-an^wer 
sessions are arranged by organising gatherings of farme'rs 
of the neighbourhood at the farm where the demonstra- 
tion has actually been done, 

In 1969 extensive damage to paddy crops from pests 
in East U.P. and West Bihar led to the realisation that the 
time taken between the /occurrence of a pest or an 
epidemic and its reporting to a research centre is' so long 
that it is not possible meanwhile to analyse the prbblem 
and to organise efifective first aid-measures to arrest the 
spread of the pest. It was not until ICAR was able to 
send a team of investigators that any effective measures 
could be organised. By then it was too late and much of 
the damage had already been tione. In the light of this 
experience it was felt that the Central Government itself 
should finance the setting up^of surveillance teams in some 
-jof.theJhigh-yielding varieties prograinme districts. These^ 
surveillance teams should be able to report quickly to 
research centres the problems as they arise and to convey 
th^ solutions proposed by researchers to the farmers 
through the extension service of the blocks. The setting up 
of surveillance teams is noVv a new scheme in the Central 
Plan of Plant Protection. ^ 

These three experiments have however be'en not with- 
out limitatjons and certain shortcomings have been 
detected indicating the need of an improved arrangement. 
T hese three devices suffer from the handicap that scientists 
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who are on the field and to whom the farmers can carry 
their problems are not in a position immediately to start 
.the invesjigations since they do not have any kind of 
equipment near the spot. All that they can do is either to 
rush back to the university and research centre or to 
communicate the details of the problems to the centre 
quickly. However, if they were in a position to do bme 
preliminary'investigations themselves, they could po^ibly, , 
detect a relatively simple reason for which locally appli- 
cable remedy might be found and suggested by them to 
the victims. This is even more true of measures necessary 
for applying the inputs or for preventive action. Tajce for 
example the application of zinc at the proper .tirae, in a 
soil with zinc '^deficiency or steps accessary for ensuring 
moistufe conservation in a dry faumip^ area based upon ' ^ 
soil analysis. The operation involving the application of" 
chemical fertilizer often call fot immediate laboratory 
analysis. A whole gamut of investigations trials and 
• demonstrations can be effectively arranged in a local * 
laboratory, almost within the' sight of the farmer. Such 
trials, demonstrations, analyses and investigatiorts, have ^ 
sometimes been attempted at the headquarters of some of 
the integrated area developmeri't programmes sdch as Indo- 
*»German and Indo-Japanese. Demonstration Centres. 
Originally a Japanese Demonstration Centre in India was a. 
small model farm, and it was for the neighbouring farmers 
to come and see the- middle-level Japanese experts' using 
practices which could be followed by them. In the Indo- 
German Centres in the beginning the existence of a work- 
shop provided facilities for tackling some field problems 
^ and demonstrating the results. Later however both'^'the 

Indo-Japanese and Indo-German Centres sent out their ^ 
experts to the neighbouring villages for identifying prob- 
lems ^for seeking remedies at their own laboratories or 
workshops. , However, the centres of farmers' training 
^ ^ set-up by Government in districts do not have any labo- ^ 
ratory or workshop worth the iiame and even if scientists 
of the agricultural universitjes visit them, they are not 
able to perform any experiments. • 

The setting up of district-level laboratories pr^rably 
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necessary than organising farmers' fairs and maintaining 
museums. Some years ago, t>ie Government of India in/ 
' the Ministry of Education had financed the setting up oP- 
Vigyan Mandirs in selected villages. Each Vigyan Mandir 
wa°s supposed to have a small ' museum, collection of 
posters, some/esting equipment etc. As.these institutions 
were not alall connected with any production or training 
progranjme, they remai;ied merely islands -of curiosity. 
But in a changed situation a Vigyan Majidir could be the 
nucleus of a field level laboratory and a place for , 
demonstrkion and experimentation. Examples of centres 
of adaptive research of this kind are to be found in Japan. 
« Japan is divided into a number of prefectures.^ Each 
prefecture in the matter of population .andjj,t§rr1tory is 
more or less equal to a district in India. At the head- 
quarters of the prefecture there is a farm centre which has, 
among dlher things: (1) a department for sal^ and^upply 
of inputs-as wells as machinery to the farmers, (a)_a banle 
for giving credit to the farmers, (3) classrooms fc^r young 
farmers for training in specific disciplines, and (4) a labora- 
tory with properly qualified scientists and researchers ~kad 
with the object of (a) pre-testing the inputs sold or sup- 
plied to farmers,' (fc) examining and inventing problems 
brought to the centres by the farmerl All these units are 
in one cam|)us and the farmer does not, therefore, have to 
go from one place to another. Farmers traimng centre at 
the prefecture headquarters is usually run either by the 
cooperative organisation or by the local government. 
The local government has, been keen to take over the 
laboratory and research part leaving the rest to the co- 

---operative organisajions. But it was no.ticed that the centre 

which had the facilities provided by the cooperative- 
organisation under, the same umbrella along with the 
laboratory was more useful. 

It is noteworthy that the prefecture level laboratory 
is in contact with the national research centres to which 
- more complex problems are referred by its Scientists' for 
attention and' guidance. Occasional consultatioi\^ also 
take placQ. The farmer has the confidence that he could 
carry his problems direqtly^ ,the prefecture laboratory 
rr»^/--where his problems coul'd receive attention and he could 
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perhaps, forthwith get an answer and suggestions for 
action. In that process, of course, he can learn' himself 
to identify problems and to detect factors responsible for 
failure or success. These prefecture laboratories are, of ' 
course, in receipt of scientific literature from the national 
laboratories, and the researchers themselves were thus 
undergoing refresTier- courses. Young,farmers' training is 
linked with these research laboratories. 

The difference it makes to farmers to have a labora- 
tory within access to them, is demonstrated in a small way 
at Anand in Gujarat. The Kaira Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers' Union has a centre for collection of semen. This 
centre has got a "lab" where the semen is filled into - 
phials and where the available microscopes are used for 
observing the break-up of the semen and other operations. 
There are on^ihe walls a number of posters indicating how 
artificial insemination has to be done. Right outside the, 
laboratory is a place where the semen is extracted from 
the bulls. This laboratory is visited regularly by groups 
of women farmers and men farmers who are able to watch 
the entire process of extraction, anaylsis and bottling of 
the semen and thus are able to satisfy themselves how they 
stand to benefit from the use of artificial insemination for 
their cattle. These phials are later on sent to the villages 
along with the milk collecting vans. From each village 
one or two persons Tiave been trained in artificial 
insemination. 

. The .presence of a laboratory near their homes could 
stimufale the curiosity and widen the practical *skills of^ 
farmers apart from enhancing their knowledge of the proces- 
ses behind some of the problems and inputs that they use. 
The Kaira Cooperative 'Society, thereforej^peeds to have 
^ groperjy^ equipped l abora tory not OtJiy for artificial 
insemination but later on for cTossbreeaing^ahcl tor the 
analysis of the cattle feed. So far as the testing of the 
quality and fat content of th,e milk is concerned, the exis- 
ting arrangements at the milk collection centres give a 
glimpse of what happens inside a laboratory. Practically 
every farmer man or woman is able to see how the sample 
of the milk is taken, how the chemicals are added, how the 
results are assessed and then how they are tabulated. Tea 
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minutes in the milk testing centres .is an education jn 
elementarv laboratory work, but if more sophisticated 
facilities could be made available at the centres of the 
Kaira Cooperative Union, farmers harassed by problems 
could ha\e an even better idea. Already the Kaira Co- 
operative Union has a veterinary service and centre. -The 
work of their veterinary doctors invokes much laboratory 
experimentation. This could be another wing of the 
proposed field-level laboratory. 

The important thing, however, is that these laborato- 
ries should function as they do in the prefectures in Japan 
and to some extent in some districts in India as a part of 
the production and developmental process and not merely 
as places for study and experinientation by sciefltists ot . 
problems encountered by them on .the field. It has to be 
purposive research, it has to be a>plied and applicable 
research it has to be research around problems identified 
on the fields. Jhus alone will the lafjoratories or Vigyan 
Mandirs cease to be ; oiily^ shrines or mandirs and be 
transformed into benevolent organisations which are of 
practical value to the farmers. 

It is for this reason that centres like fish farms 
(improved seed farms for inland fishery). can become 
i-esearch units of practical applicability much more than a 
high-level inland fisheries research institute can. Being 
directly exposed to the problem indentified by the farmers 
and fishermen, they would not get involved in issues of 
academic value only. Some agro-industries corporations 
can use their workshops . as ■ laboratories fc^r use by 
mechanics and operators. , In fact, workshops give excel- 
lent opportunity to impart information to the users of 
the machinery when they bring their machinery for repairs. 
Every time that a repair is effected, the owner can learn 
--someThinrnevv aboTit his machinery. -this stage the 
workshop owner or workshop foreman can hand-over to 
' the user some literature with . diagrams which the user 
can take back with him for his future guidance. An 
excellent illustration of how a repair and servicing centre 
has the potential as an educational'centre is the workshop 
in village Muttom on the eastern .coasts of India near 
Kanyakumari where fishermen eVery day bring their 
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outboard engine (that are mounted on the primitive cata- 
maran b^ats) for servFcing and oiling etc. At that time, the 
outboard engine is practically opened for servicing with- 
in the view of the fisherman. He learns about the parts 
and about the working the wear and tear etc., of those 
. -parts and can be liVen training about how engines operate 
and how, .they should be used and serviced. Most of 
"these fisTiermen in Muttom are illiterate and ignorant. 
The machinery before them makes them knowledgeable. 
It gives them also an opportunity for be'coming literate 
because through the diagram to the words, figures and 
then to the letters would be a far more natuwl process 
for them to be literate than to start with the alphabet 
and through words and terms that are not of practical 
value in their work. 

Enough has been said to emphasise how important it 
IS for India to have district level laboratories each to be 
organised to meet the needs of farmers^ dfcermen, cattle 
men etc., in their district and each taking its clue from 
the specific development programme being organised in 
the particular district. It is obvious that every year 
^ some of the equipment will have to be changed and new- 
ones obtained. It is.equally obvious that this collection 
of equipment should not be allowed to., Become a dead 
museum place, it must be seen By farmers and used by 
research workers who are in contact with the work of the 
farmers and, therefore, also in contact^with the extension 
men and instructors who will bring to them as- many 
problems as the farmers themselves. -" The^operations, in 
the laboratory will have to<be coordinated witli the 
operation ^of development programme as well as training 
■ programme and the programme of issuing inputs and 
providing services to the farmers. All these four function- 
aries will have to work together and wilt have to plan a 
month's programme in advance. They cannot afford 
w.ork in isolation from each other. " 

The district level or field level laboratory will have to 
have links with the university department concerned. 
This visualises frequent visits by the persons incharge of 
the local laboratories as well as scientific workers to visit 
research laboratories of the university in order to get 
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-reinforcement of their knowledge as well as renewal. As 
the^e workers "and the applied research laboratory will 
not >be merely table vvorkers but those with direct and 
ftesh experience of the problems th fey can supplement the 
experience of ' the laboratory worker at the university 
centre The university research worker is exclusively 
used to operating in ideal conditions. An exchange of 
vieyvs with the district 'level scientific workers would 
correct them. 

It is not merely the research' workers frqm the* field 
- problems research centres who should be able to visit the ^ 
universities. No less important' is the need for providing 
this facility to the farmers themselves who go in groups" 
or teams to the universities so as to see with their own 
f>es the latest developments and demonstration on the 
fields. During the initial appearance of some of the high- 
yielding wheW seeds, streams of visitors visiting research 
farms at the universities and at the, Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute were difficult toxontrol.- In fact they 
were often tempted to rush upon the demonstration farm, 
seize the seeds and carry thein. home in order to have 
their private experiments.. There is undoubtely this risk 
■ in getting teams of farmers and visitors to the universities^ 
• But such visits to' the research centres and to places ot' 
. work'of scientists are essential for practising farmers who 
sometime wish to get an authoritative- solution of their 

• * problems. These farmei -groups j:an also be taken into 

confidence about the risk of going ahead with seeds that 
. have not been properly tested. , Usually, %t lARF, Pusa., 
the Pantnagar University, etc., they are able to see^not 

* ■ only "the exhibit ancL demonstrations of the latest prac- 

. tices, but also to put ^estipns and give expression to their 
sense of disappointment and grievances. However, most 
of 'these question-answer sessions have not been usetul 
to farmers because "the farmer goes to the fair and to 

' • • the seminar both as the seeker of knowledge and in quest 
of information regarding the supply of essential inputs 
to him He is more tempted to tsk questions on these 
latter matters because he is stimulated to try and adopt 
the improved practices demonstrated in the exhibition 

CD?/-- stalls. Unfortunately the input organisations and agencies 
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are represeikd by lower level staff.who lire not in a 
position to answer these queries to the satisfaction of 
.larmers, A farmer putting questions is unable to make 
a distinction between those who organise; the learnins? 
sessions and demonstrations and those who in his dav- 
• to-day experience are responsible for supplying *im credi't 
inputs and other facilities on-the basis of which he can 
organise his own programme of production. This only 
shows the incompleteness of the arrangements ^nade for 
the education of farmers at these sessions. 

The farmer is a composite being. It is^not possible 
for him to .isolate his personality as the user of inputs 
from his-personHity as the seeker of new knowledge and 
the earner of new skills. He ha^' to thinlc in terms of 
applying those skills. It is true that the Igrievances "that 
the individual participants may have may h? peculiar to 
those individuals and may not be of general applicability. 
Jt IS also true that since these questions e.x'cessively 
dominate the seminars of farmers," attention- is diverted 
trom the improved farm practices and lessons to the 
arrangements made by governments and' various other 
agencies. 

A balance has therefore to be struck. In the first place, 
care should be taken to demonstrate only those ^practices 
and skills which the local administration, the local co- 
operative ageijcies^tc., are in a position to support. This 
really Iea0^ one to the idea of organising such fairs and 
quesMon-answei: sessions for smaller and compact areas 
wfth common problems and common programme of action. 
A fair like the one held at Delhi in the Pusa Agricultural 
Institute would hardly succeed in focusing attention on 
themajorpractical problems because the practical problems 
are local, specific and applicable to small, homogenous 
T^^:^ Therefore, fairs of this kind as well as seminars 
should be organised at centres of smaller areas where the 
local farmer* can come. Seminars of the higher level for 
the more expressive and understanding type of farmers 
might be arranged at AgricQltural Universities but in those, 
tree-tor-all question-answer sessions should be discouraged 
Instead, some background material should be organised 
and distributed in. advance and made available to the 
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participants so that they are able to make their contribu- 
tion to the discussions in the same way as economists^ 
agronomists etc, are able to do. 

Exhibitions, field days and museums etc, should be 
able to highlight the contribution of research people to 
farmers' training. Even during the early fifties some 
attempts at farmers' training through extensfon were made 
by lARI of which at that time the Director was Dr; B. P. 
Pal. He has given an account of these experiments 'which 
he called "land transformation", in a few villages in the 
neighbourhbod. Community development which followed 
practically left aside agricultural research because its 
philosophy visualised an overall approach to the develop- 
ment of the personality of the-^Uager. In the late fifties 
and early sixties research came to the* fore again as 
explained at the beginning of this chapter. 

This was also the time when Government of' India 
adopted the policy of establishing high level agricultural 
universities at least one in every State. In a sense, this 
policy was contrary to the efforts for the integration ^nd 
coordination which the -All India coordinated researclr 
projects envisaged. Apgricultural universities of course were^ 
mainly' concerned with education but because of their- 
contacts with the larid, grant colleges and universities of 
the U.S.A., they had a fascination. for extension Work. 
American experts who came to agricultural universities in 
India could not always discern the contract betyveen the^ 
history and sociology pf the two countries. So, they were^ 
rather disappointed with agricultural universities in India, 
theirwant of interest in extension and training programmes. 
The Ford Foundation which also has its Headquarters' in 
tRb USA conducted a different kind'of experiment, namely 
extension in the rural areas by experts and with the 
assistance pf the people! The Integrated Area Develop- 
ment projects (lADP) demonstrated the immense potential 
of training and extension in selected areas by highly 
quaHfied people. 

Did it, therefore, mean that agricultural universities 
had no role to play in the training and extension of 
farmers ? This, of course, wasi soon belied by the fact 
that the phenomenal expansion of the new Mexican-based 
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seeds of wheat in Iddia were due to the demonstrations 
which a fewscientists'conducted in the private farm lands 
in ihe neighbourhood of lARI and Ludhiana Agricultural 
University. "This was also to some extent true, though a 
little later, of the Agricultural University in Pant Nagar. 
-It, -thus, became clear that in their neighbourhoods both 
agricultural .universities and research centres could under'i 
take extension and training programmes with advantage 
to themselves. The last three words are impojtant. The 
consideration . was advantage to themselves.' In other 
words, the demonstrations in the fields of private farmers 
were really meant as an extension of the laboratories of 
agricultural research centres and agrjculturaF universities ' 
It was riot a training programme nor was it an extension 
progr<2tmme. .Of. course the lARI has had an Extension 
Department. _ Extension Departments exist in a few other 
universities, too. ' feut truly speaking tho& are departments 
for teaching the methodology of extension. They are not 
I' responsible for actual extension and training work among 
l^fmers except what I have called extension of laboratories 
wojk.-. ' . ^ 

, A breakthrough in the attitude came, I think, first of 
all in the Punjab Agricultural University of Ludhiana where 
f^ay back in the year 1964 it was decided to share the 
resiionsibihty for extension work in the districts of Punjab 
The University could count upon the cooperatibn of 
Punjab Government because of the contacts between the 

.Vice-chancellor and the Government. The procedure 
adopted was that selected scientists from the University 
were posted to districts and made responsible for guiding 
the farmers in the adoption of new technology and seeds ' 
Coming as ft did at a time when the, new seeds had begun 
to bring unexpectedly high yields and income to the 
Punjab farmers this readiness of the agricultural scientists 
to leave the narrow prescincts of his laboratory and to 

, go out into the farm of the private farmer was most 
opportune. /■ 

The Punjab experiment was- hot without diffiouTties and 
numerous instances of differences of opinion between the 
district agricultural staff of the Punjab Government and 
of the scientists posted to the districts- of the Universitv 

'■ G 
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came to light. What is more, the scientific vali(Jity of the 
advice given by the scientists was sometimes questioned 
by the Agronomists working in the department who had 
been used to considering thebselves no less scientists than 
those in the universities. This was understandable. 
However, in course of time the situation was more or less 
brought to a working norm. I suppose partly this is 
because right from the beginning of the introduction of the 
new technology irf the Punjab, informal training of farmers 
was provided^at a time when the then scare jnputs such 
as chemical fertilisers and pesticides and some of the new- 
seeds were to be carefully distributed. The responsibility for 
providing these fell largely upon .the department and the 
agencies, but Tor seeds they hid to depend naturally upon 
the university which wasj^ep^ring genetic stock as well as 
breeders seeds. At^trflies^s^s being altogether new, their 
extensive adoption at that time required more detailed 
guidance many questions from pLspective users had to be 
answered etc. Thus a beginningy^s made of composite 
demonstrations in which the disp][ay of charts, supply of 
inputs and answering of questions by scientists were 
organised jointly by scientists of Ludhiana Agricultural 
University and officers of vthe/Punjab Government. It 
cannot be claimed that this undoubtedly iSeal arrangement 
has continued ail through since then. In fact, it will be 
hard to compile a systematic' report of ^what is actually 
going on in the Punjab. But since the ^unjab farmer has 
always been a man of initiative and; knows where the 
goods can be obtained and where the information, he has 
never been at a loss. 

This kind of boldness was not displayed in other parts 
of India and so the link between research and the farmers, 
training remained tenuous for a/very long time until the 
Central Government decided t* enter the field.' Some 
attempts ifl the direction had earlier been made in 
districts called IAD? districts, where the. Ford foundation 
experts, because of their personal contacts with experts 
the nearest agricultural universities, were eble to some 
extent, to involve the research scientists of those univer- 
sities in the developmental work and the training and 
extension. *The description of one sucli experiment has 
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been given in a report by the Ford Foundation. The 
report is based upon the experience in three districts in one 
of which i e.. West Godavari district of Andhra Pradesh, 
the restraints to de%elopment \me pointed out by a semi- 
nar organised by the Government of Andhra Pradesh in 
March 1968. Among the restraints want of coordinated 
working between the agricultural scientists of the Andhra 
\ Pradesh Agricultural University and the lADP staff of 
'West Godavari district ranked high.. In fact, even after 
this problem had been identified, discussions on it conti- 
nued for years and as late as 1971. a joint meeting of the 
Chief Research Officer (Rice), from the Andhra^Pradesh 
Agricultural University and the concerned ofScers of the 
Andhra Pradesh Agriculture Department had to be called 
on behalf of Go\emment of India in order to insist upon 
coordinated working, (^ordinated working is a necessity 
. not only in training programmes but also in The entire deve- 
lopment process of which the farmers' training is only one 
p&rt. For example, it was pointed out that the university 
was not able tofeive the seeds ofthe particular high yielding 
nee variety which the farmers could grow with confidence 
during the kharif season. But a detailed discussion dis- 
closed that there was a conservative resistance qd the part 
of ofScers of Agriculture Department particularly of the 
Plant Protection UntiFof the State Government to take the 
risk of introducing varieties evolved by the research centre 
of |fae university. Caution against risks is understandable^ 
At the same time initial experience of t^e introduction of, 
the new varieties has shown that excessive conservatism on 
the part ofsome specialises of Staf$ Governments put those 
particular States far Sack in the race for development. 
There is a 'believe it or not' story of 1964-65 when one 
State Government to whom a wagon load of Mexican 
seeds v\ as despatched for trial and multiplication, returned 
the entire wagon load to the Government of India. 
Though that State has now progressed iaw heat cultivation 
it lost a couple of valuable years. 

The study of lADP ip the Godavari district disclosed 
another constraint too ' there was no system for providmg 
new technology at the farm level, hardly any arrangement 
for conveying regui^y inftfination to the staff and 
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through them to the farmers. Matters like water control 
in the delta area required highly skilled directions the 
communicatian of which could only be done effectively by 
researchers. But, the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
, University did not have adequate research arrangements 
for this work. As a result of discussions held in 1969 and 
1971 the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University agreed: 
to post in West Godavari district five members of their 
staff to assist, the State Government's extension staff on 
"adaptive research on new technology. They wer« made 
responsible to.the Project Officer; At a later discussion it 
was also agt:eedrtto the ilniv'^rsity researchers would hold 
a series of gYoup na'eetings with the Sute level agricultural 
officers for identifying varieties and packages of practices 
for differeBt districts having distinct agro-climatic 
condijions. It remains to be .seen if this kind of informal 
consultation at the level <^ experts from both sides can 
becQfie a regular feature. * 

% fact a problem is that though everywhere middle 
level experts arid researchers are desirous to meet each 
other informally and come to an understanding, they have a 
\asue fear that their superiors would not look with favour 
upon any attempt that they may make for coordinated 
working with respective counterparts. 'This is an old 
malady^ in governments both at the Cenjtre and in the 
. States, a malady that hfs continued in educational institu- 
tions also that were originally under govemmerft. Even 
the new agricultural universities are not free. In fact, 
some heads of agricultural university departments are 
very suspicious of coordination with others. Partly the 
fear is that whenever there is coordinaticJn, responsibility 
distributed and so is accouniability. In a bureaucratic 
system,' accoUfitability is a persistent bugbear* By 
accountability here, I do not mean the actual results, but 
accountability in administrative and financial matters. In 
agricultural extension and training, this can ruin a 
prograrpme. Itcangoonly if those responsible for training 
and%.xtension, whether in government or in universities, 
change their attitude.' 

In the Pantnagar Agricultural University, two factors 
have assisted its dynamic role in extension \vork and 
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farmer, tram.ng. In the first place, it is located in an 
Si J better-ofi-and sometimes ^affluent families were 
vhom th?T ' ^'^^ tlie armed forces, for 

Whom the Tara, jungles ,vere cleared, and to whom large 

' I tlVf ^ ventured fo 

go mto that area The farmer who began to operate there 
- did not need any motivation for education and training 
even ,n the early difBcult days. Already he hal b en 
supplied w,jh some inputs, howsoever ouTof-daie- by 
government. He was tardy, and had 'resources. So he- 
made a beginmn-g. The results in the beginning were not 
very promising but nothing like a disaster ever took place 

Is R 'l'''^.^ °" ^^'"^ technology ' 

^came By that time the agricultural university of Pant- 
nagar had been established right in the midst of the Tarai- • 
Zr'^.^Tt ^^u ' of.educationVnd research 

Ind ZZ f A^'^'-^c ^«P°°«'ve farmers having resources 
and large ands. There was not much diflference between 
the land of university and that of the private farmer in 
the neighbourhood^ of J'antnagar whether in size or n 
quality, since most fWeUia4 reclaimed large lands In" ' 
the beginning, in fact the resources ofTB^Iversity were 
notsutonv for effective guidance to farmers. A few 
w^'L d", ^ opportunity presented itself. The * 

World Bank appreciated that the success of the yielding . 
variety seeds in In-^ia taUed for an extensive programmf 

ilerltT'^: '''''' "P«^^ guidance' And 

therefore after protracted negotiations^ a programme of 
^zeable financial outlay was approved fo? India by the 
World Bank mvolvmg a loan of Rs. 25.cr6res .fof the 
production of s.eds in the Tarai area. A^rai seeds 
Development Corporation was set-up under theleadership-' 
of the university, the loans being provided by the banks 
and of course the enterprise by the farmers. 

Thus the Pantnjlgar Agricultural University began to 
play an effective role in the training of farmers in the 
modern techniques of production of foundation seeds and 
multiplication of different breeds as well' as certifie'd seeds 
The area covered was 10,000 acres and most farmers in the 
area became members- of the Tarai Development Corpora- • 
tion and acquired a voice in the affairs of the Corporation 
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Most of these farmers are men with influence, m,oney and 
enterprise. The area is developing fast and the best results 
of the training can be seen at the annual fair of the 
farmers in Pant Nagar University Campus. They are all 
mechanised farms, water is freely available, therefore., the 
training has to be fai; more sophisticated. 

But tlie wart is there all right. In an article published 
Jn the Times of India (March 1972), Shri Ashok Thapar 
writing on the^ Changing Face of Tarai, has pointedly 
referred to^what he calls big problems of the small farmers 
in the Tarai area close to the agricultural university. He 
writes :*The use of high yielding varities jacked up wheat 
yields from 10 to 12 maunds per acre to an average of 
25;. ..as a result ambitious farmers with 20 to 30 acres 
Ibst no time in acquiring the necessary new inputs. 
Gangwar's new tractor enabled him to place his entire 
holding of 30 acres under cereals, whereas previously he 
was able to command only 10 to 12... In Gurunanakpur, . 
Vir Singh " stuck to his pair of buljocks but managed ;o 
raise enough credit to grow high-yielding wheat* His first 
harvest brought him a yield of 40 maunds per ac.re. This 
was more than three times his previous average ^ield. But 
he still complains bitterly, for reasons that are not' far to 
seek. In spite of all the mechanisation on the biggeY farms^ 
there remains an acute shortage of labour. As result, 
daily wages have shot up from Rs, 1.50 to over Rs. 4.^ 
The growing popularity 6f high-yielding paddy is pushing- 
them up still further and add i;ig^-to-his_cost of cultiya^ 
tion. And so- his net profit has tended to lag behind 
the increase in his output. His net returns are lower than 
that of the agricultural crops at a village called Adarsb 
Nagar ; but even so he is much better off than he w^> 
l^efore the Green Revolution In Chaniangunj, however, 
a very tlififerent picture emerged. Whilst Baldev Raj 
and Vir Singh were showing their first high-yielding crop 
Daya Mai an4 his companion could do little but stand by 
and watch. Being small farmers with inadequate resources, 
they were in no position to purchase the necessary inputs 
As far as they were concerned, 'farming was a way of life 
and not a business'. It seems that in 1968 the astounding 
yields of the new varieties of wheat attracted Daya Mai 
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Lerm?D ' '^'^ °° fi^e acres sowed the 

i;Sn But nobody^gave him any training or 

' |" dance He did not apply chemical nutrients partl^ 
S dan eli''' °f '"oney and partly because of lack of 
guidance and used the usual cowdung as fertilisers." Thus, 
he used a new seed without the new technology. AfS 
s-tt.dg apart for domestic consumption he found that he 
had mcurred a net cash Joss. 

Being a slightly tougher person he did not give in to 
h.s disaster and later on managed to find ways and means 
to mproving the yields and income from his small f"rms 

fPantnaf \' f '''T'''''' °f "ttar PraTsh 
' IZTTl^'^^^'^^oT^^ University conducted a study and 
^und that only 30% of small farmers who take to high 
y eldmg var.et.es .n that area could look forward to the 
kind of success subsequently achieved byDayaMal. Their 
find,ng-.s that some small farmers have got land which is 

tJvir r ^ ''"'^ ^° enable them to make 

the.r farms v.able Bxh there is another category of small 
farmers (who according to this^study are' 'poteht.^lly 
900/ ^"1 "sed chemical fertilizers, allocated at least 
^u/ ot the.r gross sown area to high-yielding varieties 

mTtelTf.o;"?"^ '^'^'^ --aged'to sell ap'o I' 
mately 35% of the.crop. These farmers can be helped to 

p'<^"!'nr°"'L'°'°'"' agriculture of approximately 
Rs: 1,000 to Rs, 1,500 provided they can be helped to 
grow two high-yeilding crops a year instead of one as at 
present. The moral is that right from the beginning a 
strong link should be forced between research and small 
farmers train.ng and development. Big farmers ,'n this - 
.area were able to take advantage of training and are conti- 
nuing to do so but, the small and marginal farmers were 
left out. Therefore, an attempt has to be made to identify 
small but potentially viable farmers in the area arouhd the 
university. They should be" formed into small groups 
For each group of these farmers the university should 
undertake to provide special guidance in co-operation with 
the staff of the State Governments and assist them in 
procuring the required inputs. These farm researchers will 
of course have to be more careful in the field than in the 
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laboratory because failure could mean disaster for the 
small man. 

Unfortunately, in U.P., the University and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are not functioning in earmarked 
areas of responsibility and even the transfer of the res- 
ponsibility for conducting higher research tothe'University 
from the Department of Agriculture has not yet teen 
complected. UPLjs a big State and one University may 
not be a'ble to tackle all the problems of research. The 
sooner the problem is faced squarely, the better. 

Government of India has recently endeavoured to 
give shape to the idea of the extension of the researchers* 
laboratory to the farmers' fields. A new scheme providing 
for national demonstrations i.e. demonstrations financed 
at the national level by the Government of India has 
been introduced in those 100 districts where the farmers* 
training programme initiated by the Extension Directorate 
of the Central Ministry of Agriculture is in operation. 
The arrangement is that the agricultural university nearest 
to the district nominates a smairteam of the scientists. 
The salary and allowances of these scientists are paid out 
of the funds provided by the Gcfvernment of India. A 
number of private 'farms are selected for demonstration 
purposes.' In these the results of research in the form of 
improved practices and technology are given a trial. It 
is the responsibility of the teams of scientists drawn from 
different disciplines, to. give guidance to the individual 
fanners whose f^rms are chosen for ^the ^National 
Demonstrations'. At the same time, it has been arranged' 
.that the Farniets' -Training tJnit set up under the Farmers,. 
Training' -!?^'oifamme of the Extension Directbrate but' 
controlled by tfcie" State Government, would be responsible' 
for organising^e gatherings of the neighbouring farmers, 
<5n the field days at the National Demonstration farms. 
At these field days, within sight of these neighbouring 
farmers various stages and aspects of new technology 
and practices are demonstrated and theV are encouraged 
to put questions to scientists and to the Agriculture 
Department oflBcials. National Demonstrations are 'thus 
an improvemenf on the sessions of farmers at fairs held 
in agricultural universities. The grjups^are* small and 
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both the departmental officials (parepetetic teams, as they 
are called) and research scientists from agricultural 
universities can between them answer all kinds pf queries. 
A follow-up of these gatherings is the formation of small 
farmers' groups. The group^idea attracts participating 
persons because of the hope that through groups the^ 
would subsequently get more information. Also the groups 
are being provided radio sets and audio-visual units. The 
group thus becomes the medium Sox more frequent and 
direct contacts with researchers. A two-way channel is 
established, the scientists speaking on the radio and 
answering questions that emerge from discussions held by 
farmers' groups after listening to weekly or by-weekly 
radio programmes. Where the distance from universities 
js too great for scientists to organise demonstrations, the 
local extension officers would initiate subsidiary demonstra- 
tions on the model of the national demonsti^ions. * 

Some informative material on the National Demonst- 
rations scheme as run by the agricultural universities 
^tinder the overall direction of lARI has been given in the 
appendix. The terms ^National Demonstration' is a 
semantic accident. It is only by chance that this word 
was used in order to distinguish the demonstrations laid 
out by scientists of universities with finances provided by 
the Centre, from those made by the; extension staff of the 
State Governments with State funds. The latter demonst- 
rations had in the past generally failed. Their tcfchnology 
was low and backward and supervision, was unavoidably 
superficial because of the shortage of competent personnel. 
At that lime the term National Demonstration began to 
be used Tor demonstrations which were guided by qualified 
teams of scientists with research to their credit and 
with their baseline in the nai^rest agricultural university. 
They were given facilities for giving guidance of a much 
higher level than could possibl^ be provided by the 
district extension staff. Moreover, the number of National 
Demonstration farms under each university team is much 
smaller aftd therefore the attention that they can give and> 
the guidance that they can provide to farmers is also of 
higher standard. However, it is to be hoped that gradu- 
ally the distinction between National Demonstrations and 
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what are now known as subsidiary demonstrations would 
be narrowed and the subsidiary demonstrations, that is, 
demonstrations conducted by teams other than those that 
are based \n agricultural universities would also reflect the 
latest adaptive research. Packages of practices should be 
similar and subsidies should either disappear or be on a 
uniform scale. \ 

National Demonstrations or what I would prefer.jto 
call field demonstrations based upon research should ino 
longer be confined only to those hundred districts where 
high-yielding variety seeds were introduced. When the 
farmers' training programme was drawn up some basis had 
to be found because the resources were just eno\igh for 
less than one-third of the total number of districts in the 
' country. Subsequently, when the National Demonstration 
scheme was formulated it was practicable to introduce it 
in those districts where the farmers' training projects had 
been in operation. Now, however, larger national consider- 
ations require that training based upon research should 
be available to other parts "^of the country. A new 
opportunity has recently appeared as a result of the 
decision of the Government of India to taKe up some 
priority programmes in neglected areas. "In. particular, 
the programmes meant for dry land farming, srithW farmers, 
marginal farmers, and water manaj^eVnt are relevant to 
the link between training and research.,, All. these projects 
have been sanctioned in the two years between 1969 and 
1971 and the Government of India' h^, provided substan- 
tial outlays on these. Recently, a programme for tribal 
area development has been formulated. In this the 
problems to be tackled are shifting cultivation, absence^ot 
land records, chronic indebtedness, want of communi- 
cations, neglect of the resources of the forest etc. When 
these special programmes (viz Dryland Farming, Tribal 
' Area Development, Small Farmers' Development Agency, 
Marginal Farmers, Water Management) were imyally 
drawn up no specific provision was made for the training 
of beneficiaries. The Dryland Farming scheme is perhaps 
the only one with a built-in link with research. An earlier 
e-vcample had been available in a micro project - at 
Anantpur^one of the dries^^reas in Andhra* Pradesh. 

M .A f 
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■ t ^ ' °^ ^^f""'^ Agro-Scientists having experience 
cum devT ^ ^ small composite research- 

the rnv! r^''' ^'^^'^d. The fields-both at 

. th. Government farm and those belonging to Drivite 

lZ7ir-7' ""'i demonstration and tr!i ing' Thi 
e.xample influenced the farming, of the larser Drvland 

of"r:?LE r'" ''^^'■r-''-here the'SnS^c 
d ci^frto wl ''''t '^'^ ^''•^ Canadian assistance, 
fechnl ^ n d sub-centres for dryland farming 

techniques in different s.tuatrons. These sub-centres will thus 
become adaptive research and farmers' training ce e^"' 

atiel f'' ''"^ ^''^''^ '"''^''^ training has been 
SnSl& P-i-ts at centres inihe 

Aza^oarh in ttT "^^'^ Mysore, 

fe hniques of Jifh dw far'' "'^!f ^ ^"^^y^"^)' 
rp^„;J .u farming and water management ' 

cum H...f; ^^search and training- 

o^ThererSnT'^hrir^. 'r^"^"' ^^'^ 
marginal farmers J'Xll S . T^sTar^m::; 
la Ser programmes covering 88 districts with an ou hy oe 
t^aln gwa ?K,ir^'''^r ^^^P^'^^ research nor Cers' 

^•&r~^^^^ 
off faTm r S 1^ was different with the better- 

cmncr, merate, and in £ position to bear the shock nf 

^^ese^rrh ntnf ^" ■'^P^" s pattern of adaptive 

, ".arginal toes' 'sch m ' sh Id O 

•^ash crops are a main factor in the transformation of 
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subsistence agriculture into investment-oriented ag icultu e 
The cash crops of black pepper and cotton back in l e 
16th and- 17th centuries lured the merchants from he 
West. Later, it was jute and indigo. The character 
volume andimportancd of investment-oriented crops has 
varied according to the markets which countries ike India 
have -had in the West. Industrialisation in the West 
initially was a greater booster for the cash ^"^'^^ ^ 

The civil War' in America was a boon for the cotton ciop 
of India. But in recent years, other developing countr^s 
have become competitors. Also developed coun ries hem, 
selves Mve increasingly ten^led .to "^^^^^^^^^^^ 
so far as cash crops-are concerned. United States is quite 
'understandably n^ot at all keen on the development of 
cotton in India. .Substitution of natural products by 
".chemical products and plastics have also hi hard cash 
crops of India, particularly. -jute, cotton and oil seeds. The 
way out of this dilemma is not simple, such as our beyig 
able to' emerge as a major cereals exporter once our 
cereals production continues to maintain its Prese^^ up- 
ward trend. It is research which has' tb come to rescue ^^^^^ 
to^ assume leadership. Excellent work has been do"e . 
the Coordinated Research Programme for Soyabean uh.ch 
is a source of proteins as well as high' percentage o h 
Improved varieties of groundnuts are al^o being mtroduced 

as'part of the dry land farfning P\°^'''^^'-J'Sl^2^s 
are-now-emcpging as a commercial crop in the Hima^^^^^^^^ 
and in certain other areas of the country. Sugarcane 
w-hich had-succceded indigo aS the main cash crop ^nd in 
the earlv part of this century brought prosperity to many a 
part of 'the country, has had a varying "fortune. In fact 
some, scientists have begun to f^el. that the expansion of 
sugarcane in Northern India did not,take into account the 
severe winter in certain parts. 'According to these agr - 
cultural, scientists, it is in mid-India and Sou h Indfa that 
sugarcane can prosper, the reason being that JusKat the 
time^that the sap rises in. the sugarcane stalk, there is in 
• h-e .northern States a .drop in temperature ^vhlch arrests 
' the rising of 4he sap. Of course. so^?e ^-ew vane les have 
during the last several decades, been introduced and 
Widely used. Nevertheless " the yield of sugar i^northern 
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Somh 'indi':' '''' f "^^^^^^ 

hns t^r'"?"'^ "L'^' ^•^'^^ "°P^ reference 

Zouoh TlM% '^"."^ '"''^'^^ ^^b-'^h is being done 

' CAR bu T""'"''''' ''^''''^ programmes of the 

farmer's ; if nnr n °^ the 

. ^^rmers. It is not all districts where these crops, are grow- 

• from r w'th^ubstantial financial assistant 
1 Laroe f, n5°r'°T"' °^ ^"'^'^ been introduced. 

relr^h^^t^d^?"^^^^^^^™^'' -^H'-i-dXp id 
NatLa ^2''"' if farmers' training and 

Na lonal Demonstr£hons schemfe is not extended to 
tncts where these cash commodities are bei^g trtd-out 
WKh n^w practices based oft research. Some are of sho! " 
tZTTn/r ^'2^-^'^'^"^. «ome require "esf mo s 

• be adopted in P 'ocessing have o 
be adopted. All -these matters call for training 

SiJjlZ'^^'^ agricultural university in every 

Stat^ and since regional research -centres are located a^ 

cannol b' Th a ^ National D^monSon" 
cannot be shared by all the areas in a" State Gradual 
removal of the distinction between NationS De«a 

Tl.7:llfT'' ''''''' ''^'^^ therefore 

1 he calibre, of extension .officers at the district vlevel ' 

Bu ht-a\one""?'"?° "^^'^^'^^^ demons! tb 
But this alone wdl not do. It is important the univer.itv 

scientists and researcher's responsiS? for guidiSg Natbnll 
Demonst rations should be encouraged to h'alt for^he S 
.n the village rather than rush back the same day in 

• V. la, '''''''' ^^'-^'^'^ t^-el ing " 
villages. These scientists go to the spot, pitch the tents 

livm ''''' "'^ ^"-g fa?.;!:^ not onty 

giving detailed guidance but also answering in detin 
questions and collecting information for lo Jresearcf ]J 
0 her words scientists wiU have to be prepared to Lnciion 
as touring officers and to put up with the inconvenSes 
JhaLMh„th,s_role._To-drive^fast-at-60m7p:h-q^^^^^ 
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give some directions and to rush back to the comfort of 
the headquarters or the security of their laboratory is not 
the way to win the confidence of farmers. Research in the ■ 
phvsical sciences (research in agriculture as in geology and 
boiany) calls for the movemet of scientists into the open 
their exposure to the realities of a situation. Provision of , 
tents to National Demonstration scientists naight mean a 
little more initial expenditure. But it would also inake 
scientists less dependent upon the hospitality of poor 
farmers. There, is a worthy example in another depart- 
ment^ of government, the Department of Archeology.. 
Archeologists tour, out sometimes for months together 
, working in what would appear to be rather prim.tive 
conditions, and yet being provided the basic amenities 
that would make them independent. 

Even after providing these facilities to scientists com- 
munication with farmers would not be comple e unless 
every district has its own centre for applied research 
.Earlier in this Chapter reference has bepn made to th. , 
prefecture level research-cum-training centres in Japan^ i 
have had an opportunity to see a similar institut on in 
Sw tzerLd. Research centres at the local terrUorjaUevd 
have been entrusted in Switzerland to cooperative 
organisations. Cooperatives provide credit^ and customs 
serviceV insur^ crops and cattle. These cooperatives also . 
maintain locaf research institutions ^^^^^ ':ojrespondmg 
. to Indian districts. I saw one sucl? district during a . 
: recent visit. The research-cum-training centre run by. the _ 
cooperatives had arrangements for testing fertilisers bough 
by farmers, as alsojheir machinery, pesticides, cattle feeds 
etc. Uboratory methods -are employed in examin n^^ 
Vario\isTcinds of cattle feeds manufactured by company • . 
Some manufacturers seek technical advice on tl?eir products. 
These coopeiative centres organise campiis^training also. 
Stipends arJijrovided by-the Nation^urchasing Federa- 
tion. TBis body advances capital to cooperative soc et. s 
for activities of a loiig term nature. The s aflf is h igh y 
qualified, some being of the level of Professors. Cpopera- 
tive organisations also help farmers to prepare their o}vn 
farm mana g ement plan s. The training is 87°'°^;°"^'^ 
during the iff -season, f h-at"i^-tlie^height-of-.w.ntei^when- 
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there Is snow all over and it is not possible rn r,i.. ' 
normal activities. These research centres oca'eH T 
count,vside are thus providing leader^ p to thf Ext'n" - 
-on Department of the Government. The lotion nf 

remain but a gesture uli,i sometimes 
. uui a gesture. University campuses are larop th^.v 
environments are markedly academic Nn w^ ? ' u 

So far we have' considered the- canahnit,, ',u 
research aspects of aariciiltural 'j}^ ."P^.^ i''y of the 

• lerna.ional Commiitee on Adult Educalion t7,h.- 

episod c than con-stan. • ;, " . to be more 
crki. th^ u ' " spurts ;n times of crisis The 

crisjs that cha enges the (]pupTr,-h-!r,A ine 

the inadequacy of skills for n/nJ f- " 

aeveiopsenTTTfi^^oblem of poverty of these 
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countries is by no means new- What has produced the 
crisis, '^however, is. first, the rapid increases in population 
and secondly, the urgent en\ironmeni ^ of increased- 
production and development, the pressure for a quick 
exploration of resources. 

This' ?risis .has given a new validity to those 
programmes of adult education which would promote the 
requisite skills among the large masses of people who are 
to be mobilised for programmes of economic development. 
Literacy is also one of the most crucial skills" that these 
people need today. 

Can educational institutions play a role in. this 
'^emergency" aspect of adult education ? The Education 
Commission of India envisaged for schools and colleges 
a special responsibility for what it has called the *mass 
approach' to literacy. It argued that the main brunt of 
the campaign for making millions literate ihrouglf \olun- 
tary service, should fall on the teachers and students, 
schools and colleges and recommended that they should 
be required to teach adults, as a part of their compulsory 
national service which the Commission has proposed. It 
even asked for relief being given to teachers from school 
work by remunerating them for aduh literacy work. The 
Commission thinks that the schools Svill need to be 
transformed from a children's school to a people's school.' 

Experience of the use of general schools and colleges 
in literacy programmes of this kind in the past has been 
rather uneven. But so far as**vocational and speciaUsed 
educational institutions are concerned, these recommenda* 
tions are more meaningful. In particular, agricultural 
colleges, and institutions* can and should welcome these 
proposals, because adult education for them means 
farmer's training* In the training of farmers for production 
purposes, agricultural schools, colleges and universities 
have to make a distinctive contribution. Professional 
institutions particularly those concerned with agricultural 
training have, in respect of adult education, an advantage 
over institutions for general education. 

In the very nature ofthiirgsprofessionah or vocational 
education is an adult expeirieRce. The motivation - here. 
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for a \ouDg person v. ho attend ibe c^^se is one of buil- 
ding a professional career. The preparation for life in 
agricultural institutions is a more specific preparation. 
This specificity results in emphasis upon the courses and 
tasks that are practical and relevant to direct needs. This 
does not mean that agricultural institutions should 
intelleclirally be of a lower level. It only means that they 
are marked by an adult and purposive approach to the 
process of receiving and analysing knowledge. It also 
means that the process of education is closely related to 
demonstrations of a practical kind. Moreover these instj- 
't^tions are better equipped to understand adult psycho- 
logy. If an agricultural institution is thoughtfully planned 
no adult farmer would feel odd in its class-rooms or 
^ farm. He would not be bothered with the contrast between 
the school anH^^cwJf^nvironment. This contrast inhibits 
the average adult in regard to a general institution. 

In other words agricultural schools and colleges can 
provide what may be callcd/specialised adult education'. 
I prefer this term to the 'selective approach to aduk 
education'. The words selective approach give the 
impression that certain people are- to 'be left out. But 
specialised adult education is the coiinter-part of .vocational 
institdtional education. It is true that modern institutional 
education seeks to break the barriers of specialisation. 
But the very specialised character of agricultural (and 
industrial) institutions is an^asset for adult education, an 
asset which the general 'educational institutions lack. 

There is another reason why agricultural institutions 
in the developing countries have a greater chance of play- 
i\Dg an active role in the adult education moveififnt. Jthc 
oftvious lesson which the great adventure of the'^Com- 
n^Amity Developme'nt movement has for India is that it is 
not enough to provide an administrative «i^t-work for 
rural area^ (which incidentally is one «f tjie lasting and 
important results of Community Devwopment). What 
we then missed, is the radiating point of reference /of^ 
extension and/traj^iin^^ 

'Bloanieadqu a rte rshit 0 ^centres of light'. Bi^^^y have 
mrned out to be not very different from ^^i^rfier Govern- - 
ment offices. The environment is jkh conducive to ' 
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education and interchange of thoughts and experience on 
a footing .of equality. Perhaps the histcTry of the 
Community Deselopment movement might have been in 
some respects very different if the 'base-line' for extension 
operations (quite apart from the rural administrative 
services) were to be agricultural or rural institutions. The 
points of radiation for information of the farmers could 
perhaps have been a chain of agricultural schools, colleges 
and universities dotted all over the countrj{side. 

It should be possible to strengthen.ex^eBSion activities 
among farmers by using the expert staff of agricultural 
schools and colleges for advice and training and their 
facilities' and equipment for providing service. The num- 
ber of agricultural schools, colleges and universities in 
India is going to increase. Even though they cannot 
take over countrywide agricultural extension, each can 
accept the responsibility for the surrounding villages, and 
ifi-so doing it can organize adult education for the farmers. 
Already a beginning has been made of such extension 
programmes by some agricultural institutions, depending 
upon the extent to which they have given a production- 
orientation to theif acade;n1c outlook and methods. 
Without this emphasis upon production, and without a 
link-up vsith specific production programmes being launch- 
ed by Government, agricultural institutions would not be 
able to elicit response from fanners. 

Assuming that as a result of the two circumstances 
described above (namely, the 'adult' character of agricul- 
tural education, and its potential for extension work 
among farmers), agricultural schools, colleges etc., can be 
more dynamic in the voluntary literacy effort envisaged 
by Indian Education Commission, what is the kind of 
literacy in imparting which these institutions can be. more 

^ effective ? The Unesco definition of literacy considers a 
pehbn literate who can with, understanding both read and 
write a short and ^im^_statement on his everyday life. 

^Bis is"anrexcellent basic definition. But it refers neither 
io the specific needs of. an 'emergency' such as a com- 
munity's urgent task of increasing production, nor to the 
special basis of the process of enabling the adult ta 
jirhieve the desired level. The concept of 'functional 
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literacy' takes both these factors into account. Functional 
literacy calls for (a) a level in the skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic that would enable the neo^literate to apply 
these skill to his function or vocation in life, and (b) an 
adjustment of the process of imparting literacy itself, so 
that from the very^eginning of the lessons, a hnk is 
established between literacy and job requirements. 

. Of these two requirements, the former concerns the 
*end product', while the latter constitutes what, decades 
ago Mahatma Gandhi had advocated for the child, as 
*basic education'. Experience has shown that basic educa- 
tion for children did not succeed to the extent expected 
partly because it had to balance correlation of work with 
the need of play for child-expression. The problem is 
different with the adult. Correlation for an adult engaged 
in a serious job is an obvious method of involving him in 
the task of learning. The motivation is immediate since 
the results of achievement are concrete and advantageous 
to the learner. Therefore, it is important that the process^ 
of functional literacy for the farmer must be designed in 
graduated phases, each phase leading to ..some kind of 
application of even the partially achieved skill to a job. 
This is going to be a challenge to the pedagogist. 'But the 
challenge cannot be met in the exclusive environment of a 
pedagogical Taboratory. The mechanism of correlation 
for functional literacy for farmers can only be forged in 
agricultural universities and colleges which, for this 
purpose, should beVrovided the support and facilities of 
pedagogy. (See chapter on Andro^ogics) 

The above proposal implies that primers, text books 
and reading material as hitherto understood may have Hp 
be replaced, b;^ specific and specially prepared material, 
sometime^ even varying according to the local situations, 
crops and the production programme. There is no royal 
road to literacy, at least none for functional literacy. - 
Reading material and the curricjulum have inevitably io 
be flexible and sometimes, even ad hoc. It is thus that 
literacy can be an ingredient ofthe production programme. 
The very novelty and complexity of functional literacy for 
farmers establish the special role of agricultural institu- 
tions. General literacy drives can oper^te^ through the 
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TDobilization of individual volunteers and of simple orga- 
nizations and'institutions. But a programme of functional 
literacy is more sophisticated though no less urgent, and 
it is agricultural schools, colleges and universities that 
have to take the initiative and provide the sustaining spirit 
^nd resources. For this they are (and can be) better 
equipped than government departmental offices or the 
general type of voluntary organisations. They have their 
own farms, cattle and stocks of inputs. They are expected 
to have staff/with both modern theoretical and practical 
background, y They have, in some cases, modern equip- 
ment for ploughing, application of'fertilizers and pesticides, 
processing of seeds, testing of soils etc. Above all most 
of the agricultural institutions are e.xpected to be located 
in farm environments, with easy access to the pffictising 
farmer whose queries they should be able to answer and 
with whom they should be able to establish a "more 
intimate relationship on a footing of'equality as between 
two fellow-professionals. . 

In the organisation of fu|ictional literacy '(as a basic 
element in agricultural extension work) one can visualize 
. fou^ responsibilities to be discharge^} by agricultural institu- 
tions located in rural areas. First, they should analyse 
the n^a^ic and immediate requirements of the participat- 
ing farmers in terms of literacy use and prepare the 
syllabus and reading material on that basis. For example, 
the High-Yielding crops programme in India calls for a 
time-table for every individual farmer, simple accounts 
book for supplies and ^credit and simple correspondence 
with the governmental and cooperative agencies. An 
agricultural institution should for th^ specific programme 
in its local area, do some elementary research on the 
programme and compile lessons related to these require- 
ments. This task of analysis and compilation will be 
continuous and can only be adequately discharged by staff, 
that has practical experience of impro^^d agriculture arid 
has at the same tirfie a leavening of education^ psycho- 
logy and methods. 

Secondly, agricultural institutions will arrange for 
training of the instructors and tlie supervisory staff of the 
farmers' literacy programme. These ^^jo^t rue tors will be 
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operating in the interior of the countryside often indi- 
vidually and without thd usual paraphernalia of a school 
Therefore, their training would seek to make them self 
rehant for meeting the situation and problems as may 
•arise from time to time. Functional literacy beina a 
complex opei=ftion training and trials are an inescapable 
preliminary for it. It is obvious that training will be more 
than m pedagogy; it has to grow out of agricultural 
practices. . 

■ In the third place agricultural educational institutions 
located in the rural areas should function as the 'baseline* 
for the literacy programme for farmers in the territory 
around them. It may be a district or it may be a block 
but It IS important that the headquarters of the literacy 
operations for farmers are kcated on the campus of an 
agricultural eaucation institution. It is possible that this 
institution may take the form of Farmers' Institute as 
distinguished from an agricultural school or college for 
the young people. In that case it must have its own farms 
and laboratories.. Should that not be possible the 
- Farmers' Institute may be located in the campus of an 
agricultural Sollege, university or school. At these head- 
quarters a number of part-time or whole-time residential 
courses for farmers may be conducted with an element of 
literacy in it. The Farmers' Institute may also maintain 
peripatetic teams of specialists going out to the centres' 
where individual instructors would be operating and 
conducting training camps. These institut^ wiU also be 
the headquarters for groups of neo-literate farmers and 
farm women, with whom a continuous and living contact 
through correspondence may be .established. They will 
maintain a bureau for answering questions and supp^yin<^ 
informations. They will also be related to radio 
programmes. In other words Farmers, Institutes will be 
hke alma maters for neo-literate farmers of the neighbour- 
hood to whom they can turn for guidance and advice from 
time to time. 

Finairy the role of agricultural institutions in literacy 
far fcirmers can be strengthened "if they share with Govern-., 
ment the responsibility^for providing certain essentilT 
services to the neo-literate farmers of the,n^i§hbourhood. 
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These services may take the form of soil testing, provid- 
ing on rent power tillers and tractors, arrangement for 
seed processing, helping in the repairs of tools and-^j^ 
implements and rendering advice about marketing, packing 
etc. These services may not strictly be part of the literacy ^f?- 
programme. Bui they would not only offer an attraction 
to the illiterate and an invitation to him to become 
literate, they will also be a process of follow-up education 
for the neo-literates. Literacy cannot be parcelled out 
into rigid camps and compartments. It has a certain 
fluidity about it which may mean relapse into illiteracy 
unless steps for follow-up are taken by those from, organi- 
sations and persons who are engaged in the task ot 
imparting literacy. 

Whatever has been said above regarding apriculturaF 
educational institutions applies with greater force and 
^pertinence to those among them which fall in the category 
"^of training institutions for agricultural extension officers 
and workers- such as District Agricultural Officers, Agri- 
cultural Extension Organizers, Village Level Workers, 
Animal Husbandrj Organisers etc. Indeed these institu- 
tions have to lead the way because their trainees are ■ 
already involved in agricultural production programmes, 

The role of agricultural educational institutions in 
mass literacy arises from the complex nature of functional 
literacy for farmers ; it cannot materialise without an 
adequate appreciation of the interrelationship between 
'adult education and those departments- of Government 
and other organisations which are responsible for launch- 
ing and" supervising agricultural production. Nothing 
would be more detrimental to the -progress of adult 
education than ' the growth of agricultural educational 
institutions as citadels of academic and theoretical know- 
ledge Even the jealously guarded autonomy of educational 
institutions will have to make a Compromise when iteomes 
■ iQ. production programmes and extension work. Educa- 
tional institutions and Government departmemsandorgani- 
■ sations have to go together hand in hand without suspicions ^ 
and hostiliiv. There is no alternative to team-work. 
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A World University for Farmers 



• Recently, an idea was put forward that the United 
Nations should take the initiative *in setting up a World 
University with the object of promoting better under- 
standing among people, better knowledge of ea'ch other's 
progress and a situation in which wars become 
unnecessary. As usual, the 6oncept of the University has 
been initiated at an intellectual level and the emphasis is 
upon getting together academics of the hfghest standard 
who know how best to utilise the finest minds and 
promising young people of the world in promoting a 
body of men and an intellectual environment that is 
Characteristic of a university. 

Naturally, doubts have been expressed if a University 
of this kind would not be practically a duplication of 
-centres of higher education that have grown over the 
centuries in different parts of the world and that also in 
their own way promote the concept of one world and' the 
ideals of harmonious spirit among human beings. There 
are exceptions like South Africa and Portuguese colonies 
where the equality of human races has riot been recog- 
nised, but by and large this is the role which Universities 
in ajl member countries of the United Nations seek to 
pla/ What then can a new university or a new inter- 
■national centre of academics achieve ? Is it necessary to 
have an Institution of this kind ? 

In my opinion, there would be justification for a new 
enterprise of this kind if it is not one meant. mainly for 
enablmg the academics and intellectuals to have more 
opportunities 'of contact with each other and to get 
together persons who.are already converted to the ideology ' 
•Of one world. Instead what we need to do is to improve 
the economic condition and the intellectual e.quipmen,t of • 
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the common men who constitute the majority of the 
world for whom the United Nations exists in the ultimate. 
Mosr of thesQ ^common men are farmers. ^ Many adult 
farmers exist on a subsistence level in villages/*SQnie still 
in the middle and even primitive ages, while thr science 
upon which thefr own occupation is based, is making rapid 
strides. ' 

The suggestion, therefore, is that there should be a 
departure from the traditipnal concept of a University or 
a college, with a campus where intellectuals gather, do 
research gypd impart information and knowledge to each 
other.^ Instead, the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies and some of its comparatively affluent membe;;^ 
should find funds in order to create an Institution that 
may not necessarily have its own campus and may be able 
to manage with a small staff. But this would be the 
universit^ of Life-long Learning for farmers. This 
Institution ^which may be called the World University for 
Farmers should have of course specialists of the highest 
ordej from different parts of the world so that the agri- 
cultural needs of the different regions can be represented. 
This widely scattered faculty of the University should be 
consulting each other off and on, should be receiving 
information from all oyer the world and should conduct . 
at the same time a service in. the form of correspondence 
in different parts of the world. In so doing, it would not 
necessarily have its own campus. Instead, it may have 
its own representatives, academic bodies of the agricultural 
universities of the world and advanced colleges and 
centres. of research. At the same time it may suitably 
involve in a partnership status the radio and T.V. 
stations, museums and exhibitions that are engaged at 
present in imparting information on the latest techniques 
to the farmers. Of course apart from a small administra- 
tive and organisational oflSce it may also call .some- 
times meetings of an academic federation of such selected 
institutions from different parts of the World devoted to 
farmers and farmers' institutions engaged in training Und 
education!^' . . ^ ..^^^^^ 

It will, therefore, be a university of a Very* different 
O }d from the kinds *that have developed at national 
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levels over the countries. It will, however,.be nearer the 
concept of the Open University which is at present being 
SeaTBn-tL °^ and particularly in 

The students of this University will have to be those 
who are^engaged in guiding or performing actual agri- 
cultural activUies based .upon , modern Technology and 
Sciences and wish to have more information every month 
not in order tp get any degrees but in order to keep them- 
selves well informed of the latest tiev^pments and a"o 

e°ani?e'S1 'V°"' °^ ''''''''^ programmes which 
r.Tr .level experiments on private farmers' fields 

SinnS'fi'; '^^'y of course 

also include fishermen, and those who rear cattle and sheep 
and poultry etc. There will be no" compulsion, but an 
attempt w. I be made to enrol them and to charge the 
minimum of fees. In return-for whatever enrolment ffes 

iLiv^'t^ ''"'^'"^^ °f ^ "'^'■q^e World 

University of Farmers, they will be supplied material in 

othe^TaterLL"""^ '''''' ''^''^'^''^ P'^- 
Its facility would include noi only.experts as suggested 
^ ^rL .L7V^° ^Tc'^' ^'"Suages of the dents 
imn of the world. They will render 

into the languages of the students the material'-that is of 
value to them. This . material will of course be often 
specially prepared for diverse specialised disciplines. It 
win almost be custom tailored, answering the queries of 
clarifications for the sake of farmer 

Snf J P'"' These farmers- 

will thus become participant^a process of learning that 
is never going to stop. It will be a university which will ' 

n^nn.^'°7r • '^^""'^ traditional young 

peoples Universities and degree-giving colleges nor may, 
Jt have ceremonials at the end of which degrees and 
diplomas are awarded Jn^ead it will be- a university of 
Life-long learning which will -enable the farmer to continue * 
to pa/icipate in the latest techniques that are beiirg 
devel(fpeS^all over the ^orld from month to m6nih. I 
The reason for having such a university of farmers is 
that today some of the. most modern information on the ' 
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'techniques of aariculture and fisheries etc.. ■ are being 
^>ublished only in- languages like Engli^i, French and 
Russian. Very little is being published in the Ilinguages 
of the Eastern countries.- Therefore, though the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies are supposed to be a 
world organisation, they have not been able truly - to 
inform (with a few minor valiant e.\ceptions) the large ^ 
majority of human beings who blR>ng to the most 
important and vital profession in the world'.s ecoiftmy, 
^hat is, farmmg, fishery, caule breeding,, etc. Since the 
proposed World diversity will not only operate througb 
the national level universities but also involve radio and 
T V. organisations, museums and the village libraries (ot 
r. which a complete list wilf be kept), ".will not be necessary 
for if invariably to have dirwt arid personal contact with 
every student, though such contacts will ndt be ruled out, 
This can^be done by. pronioting a system of giving 
guidance sometimes by means correspondence, and 
often thtough bulletins and- circulars issued to • the 
members of the Academic Federation of World University 
who can, keeping local condition and needs in mind, 
coiimunicate .with the farmer student^ and certam 
■* tested methods. ' . . 

These methods have b'een discussed ejsewhere more, 
■than once. The most important method is of couree 
demonstrations on the farms of sglected farmers. .But 
not less is that of supplying^information «n radio, IV, 
videotaperecorder, "supA 8 mm filtas, reading materiaV in 
local languages, and museums, etc.- . . 

Encouragement to the formation of small' groups of 
farmers by the students of Wo^ld Univei<sity may. be 
another possibility.-A student of World Umversitycan thus 
have a -special 'academic' futiction to perform,^!, is to 
say, to run- a smiill group of his own where he might 
, discuss the' information that is made available, to him 
from the. World University's Affiliated bodies. - . , 

Why Is a World .Centre like the proposed University 
■necessary.? Because, particularly for the >Ievelopii?g 
-c^ntries, new problems are arising} problems thSt have 
a common significance .for^other parts of the world, 
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A ' ^' '^"^ a'so of^South East 

Asia and certain other parts of the world, there are 

f Commo ' -g^'^'-'io- such as the B re"u 

n Sh level researchers and scientists who already have 
pkn y^f oppf,rtunities through a number of Foundation 
. and Universities to meet each other and to exchanoeS 
But, what can the United Nations and its sSeciS 

' ffbT:WorS\?'"""°""^"- Therefore^i'fTeret 
nevv A ^^'^'""y; « ^ight be better ta strike a 

madJ aSaiht^^'f'P'"" ^""'^^ "'^''^ should be ^ 

above -fo he J°m" °f ^'"d ^i«"^>i«ed- y 

allTvcMh'tvo'^ld''' °' 

however, that a universityls not merely cori- 
cernec^.^,th professions and means of living. iT s a p cV 

of the m"ind "^."^ir^^ ^"'^ S"ch enrichment 
uD6n hS.n "°^9".b'^dly depended to a great extent 

is to b? . w r r'r °f ^'^P^'- But if there 

' '-7 eader^4^°;^ ^""'""^ 'U'^ ^^'^'^'ed farm 

7 fron, I T ^i-^"'"' P^"' °f ^he world and particularly 

• A been tLrl?'?'"^' ^'^^^ ""'^^ bonafide ha e 

means ofbrfo? ''^f' ^"'"'"S communities as a 

■ ■ \Ton abo u f ^ " ^ 

^■^\t lu 'TJ '^'^ •'^^ l^'^^' universities, radio 

• w ?H H ^"'^''^ ^•^•"^ ''''-''^^''^ or pans oC 
fnil . he "I"' appropriate .gdid' 
anj to. the adult farmer-learners, then it will not be 

. dififcult for the Wo^ld University tg utilise thes contct ' 

fo^promoting the folk' and tVaditional heritage o? hesr 
cotmunu.es. There may be different'pojnts of view aS 
whether or not the folk" and traditional heritage of th^ 
. Turah communities are going to' survive. Perhaps this is 

' ' T" ^" ''^P^^^^'^" 'hat what re 'now een 

.as the folk and traditional cultural forms/ whether per- 
formed at plays or ballets, etc., are dld'^nchanged artd 

• he"r "--J" '^'^'y^'' studied carefully h would 

. ■ befo"nd that they-have always responded to change though ' 

. . 5f may sometimes seem to be slow. They have * 

^ often reflected the anguish and pleasures of the .masses as 

EMC ^ ■ - . 
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well as significant (though often 'overlooked) events and 
the changing modes of life and attitude?. A close study 
of the traditional drama, for instance, or of the tradi- 
tional ballet would indicate over a period some interesting 
changes in the ways of communication by them. Very 
recently a ballet singer came to Delhi and gave 'a wonder- 
ful performance about the famous scene in the Mahabha- 
rata in which Arjunis exhorted upoi> by Krishna toengage 
himself in the battle. This Shri Krishna used a remarkably 
i * picturesque expression to the effect that there has been 
*tsmall puncture in the mind of Arjuna and that is why he 
is so depressed and tries to give reasons in favour of 
inactivity^. This of course was only a linguistic and com- 
I municational change. But studies have disclosed material 
' chai.ges'over ceniiiries. Therefore, it will not be right to 
imagine that the folk and traditional culture of communi- 
ties are bound to be swept away by the city civiliza-^ 
tion all over the world. It is of course true that never 
before in history, were' villages subjected to the steam 
roller of mass media with their thoughtlessly crude taste ' 
and with scanty regard for the response or participation 
by the rural people. But the point is that \yhether it is for 
the urban people or the rural people, life has a .meaning, 
if apart from professions and vocations some sort^ of 
"leisure time, cultural participation by people in various 
kinds of activities is possible. Techpology brinjgs both 
more work-pressures and more leisure. In fact, recently 
in Germany many employers have discovered that they 
can get better performance from their staff if during the 
tea' interval they arrange for community «dances. The* 
proposed World University should not therefore fight shy 
of not only studying folk and traditional forms which has 
of coarse been done more than once by able scholars but 
'also encouraging adult learners to continue those' com- 
munity activities even though often threatened by city 
entertainment. It is thus', that. the. proposed World 
Ujiiversity would become a true centre of learning by 
the masses of thq developing world- Adult Education for 
farmers would^also reach its point of culmination as well 
as worldwide recognition if theje c^ould be such a 
possibility. ^ k^h^- * 
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' A World University for farmers cannot come into 
being unless there is^a realisation on the part of the world 
financing agencies that the training of formers allo^erthe 
world particularly in the food deficient countries an 
international responsibility. From time to time pleas have 
been made for rajsi-ng the'assistance of aid to l%^of the 
national income^f the affluent couatries. This" has^conie 
about only in a few cases. Partly this is because in.spite 
of World^War II, many affluent countries continue to 
spend a considerable amount of their national incomes on 
^war industry. Nevertheless, the new attitude of bodies 
like the Internati9nal Bank for Reconstruction and Deve- 
lopment (IBRD) and the newty formed regional banks 
{e.g. Asian Bank) and Jhe new Consortium for Assistance 
• agricultural research in which a number of multilater^il 
-an|Q bilateral bodies have participated, gives rise 16 some 
hjpe. Discussions hedd on this subject in some ^^ountries 
indicate riiat the acadenjic people feel t^at- pnancing 
agencies should spenS m6ney onfy on higher <researcg,, 
leaving the extension work to national resources. -National' 
governments of developing countries have t^rfind' resour- 
ces for building up inputs industries for the improvement 
of agricultuje.^ The^se projects of theirs, therefore, have 
marginal provision, if any, for the education af farmers, 
factory workers, fishermen, etc. At present the World Bank 
<IBRD) gives loans^for some of the agricultural projects 
but in ver.y fe\V of these is there an element and provision 
for farmers' training. Since IBRD has had more than one 
experience of some ofjts excellent schemes failing for 
want of extension an4 training, it would be wise for them 
to assist such\J^veJoji]ng countries with funds for the 
training of 'farmefL;;'this they can operate through the 
proposed World University of Farmers. 

It is true that a* number of projects have provided for 
what has been called communication. But in the eyes of 
the farmers in the ^developing countries the distinction 
between communication and extension and training is not 
very'clear. Therefore, economic aid projects should have'' 
provisions for these facilities, with considerably closer 
spelling out of tiii? proposed operations in these fields. 



Another role which the World'University for farming 
can perform is to assist through correspondence courses 
.a* uell as through guidance to teachers' training colleges 
and universities the training of the village teacher in the 
new technology of agriculture. This very university can 
also undertake research on various kinds of audio-visual 
techniqujss which can be uszH by farmers in developing 
countries iq, their own situ^ion on their sniall holdings. 

Moreover, the World University should be able to 
promote the publication either of special columns in 
'national and local newspapers or of special newspapers 
for farmers in the developing countries by providing them 
facilities in the form of paper, etc. 

Finally, ^s I have stated above, a World University of 
Farmers^ has to be a source for Life-Long Learning. U 
will, therefore, be necessary for the World University to 
identify the items of Life-Long Learning through which it^ 
can^continue to give guidance to its alumni even after- 
^ wards. Examples are (a) academic field : bujietins .and 
correspondence, {b) ecpnomic field ;iiational bank's conti- 
nuing to gi.ve loans to farmers,' etc., manufacturers and f 
distributors of various kinds of inputs for various econo-" 
mic activity ; (c) sooial field : traditional rituals, institu- 
^tions, social clubs in sniall towns*and other manifestations 
of community)ife, theatres and commumty entertainment; 
and (d) TV and Radio,, and films-strips/ Video .recorders, 
etc. / 
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. The Role of Voluntary Organisations . 



Have non-go'^ernmental or voluntary organisations 
special capability for adult education for farmers .? The 
experience of most European countries particularly the 
.^Scandinavian group,. Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and 
• ' J^Pa^^J'ows that cooperative societies of farmers, 
fishermen etc., are the most efficient agencies for the 
training of primary^ producers largely because they 
~ combine this function with" that of supplying inputs 
providing customs services (fbr .anti-pest operations for 
land-development and machines etc ) and in many cases, 
with the purchase and marketing of farmers' produce. 

In those countries, the strength of the cooperatives lies 
also m the efficient management cadre, though voluntary 
The cooperative societies take care to employ wholetime 
. .paid 5taflF. , This .staff has the competence to- organise 
. training Jfacilities for farmers, to act as intermediaries 
between farmers and agricultural specialists. Their own 
proficiency in credit matters enables them to help farmers - 
V - in understanding and interpreting credit programmes. The 
society thus is a primary training group for all ^em.6er 
farmers and not merely for those who are office bearers. 

Japan offjers perhaps the best example of how in a - 
populous country whh small holdings and in the context 
of a transition from landlordism and semi-feudal practices 
to individual' ownership by small farmers engaged in 
intensive and mixed farming, the cooperative organisa- 
tions have emerged as the s'heet anchoj of a fiSfgeoiiing 
agricultural- economy. The leadership to farmers J^,.pro- 
vided by the cooperatives. A Unit cooperative has 
a large membership, of nearly 6,000 memBefs^It has 
generally sfx departments and coverscredit, custofn services, 
supplies, marketing, life-insurance and leadership. Sofiie - 
^hawe special department for feed development 
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' An important function of the Unit tJooperatives is to 
help every member-farmer prepare his Farm Plan. This 
process is indirectly a kind of trafning in farm-manage- 
ment and is the basis of the farmers' operation* in all 
stages. The cooperative has a specific interest in the 
preparation of a sound and accurate farm plan for that is 
the basis of its calculations of the year-long transactions of 
supplies,' marketing, and projections, of imports of raw 
material (e.g. maize for the manufacture of feeds) and 
exports of the farmers' produce. Mutual self-interest is 
at the root of the learning process. 

A number orUnit cooperatixes are affiliated to the, 
. ^ r prefecture-level centre which is run by the association of 

V\ the coopetative Units of the prefecture. Tlie centre is also 
, . . . kind of a branch of the National Purchasing Federation 
of Agricultural Cooperative Association C*ZENKOREN" 
in short). It is often a .combination of technical service, 
adaptive research and training. The adaptive research 
institute has a link with"' the national level research insti- 
tutes and with government's district extensibn staff. 

Thus 'the centre because of its composite character and 
because it offers within easy access of most farmers several 
facilities, is able to perform more than one kind of train- 
ing to groups and individual members of -the cooperatives. 
Every centre normally has laboratories for the testing of 
chemicals (pesticides), fertilizers, food products, feeds, and 
machinery and certifying thent for farmers' use. When 
field probrems are reported these laboratories may try to 
tackle therp^ initially. If tbey fail owing to the complexity 
of the problem, they would refer the matter along with, 
necessary tephnical details to the national research 
institute. The laboratoty oT the Centre creates a learning 

, env/roilm"ent for the farmers of the prefecture. 

Seyeralxourses for young farmers are conducted at 
the Centres, A popular course is that on repairs of 
^ agricultural machinery, i Considering the importance of 
innqvation in machinery suitable for small farmers, the 
Centre has also usually an exhibition of latest implements ' 

y ' and devices. The Centre also maintains machinery in 
common use. Thus 20 farmers may share a large rice- 
thresher kept at the Centre. Since cooperative Units also 
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sell consumer goods and T.V., sets, prefecture centre may 
run courses on repair and maintenance of T.V., sets or 
other complex machinery for consumer use. 

Capital ancl^oans for much of the equipment and other 
needs are provided by the National Federation (Zenkoren). 
There were in 1970 two cooperative federations at the 
national level one for marketing and another for pur- 
chases, — but therg was a talk of their merger. 

What stands'ln the way of a coifntry like India having 
the cooperative system play a central role in agricultural 
development and training? India ""has a National Co- 
operative Federation with sizeable funds for new projects 
provided by government. It has al?o a National Agri- 
cultural Marketing Federation. The number of cooperative 
societiessias gone up also. 

One otthp {Irincipal reasons for the uneven role of the 
cooperative/tructurein agricultural development has been ' 
that the prwate money-lender and the private food trade 
are both (deeply and traditionally entrenched in the 
countryside. They co/istitute jan all pervasive and often 
elusive v^ed interest against the cooperatives getting into 
stridesT^Moreover after independence with the abolition 
of Zemindaris and tenure-holders (intermediaries between 
tenants and governments), many of these intermediaries 
owning large pei;sonal lands found it advantageous"^ to 
form cooperatives with the minimum required membership 
consisting mainly of their agnates and relatives: these 
^cooperatives' readily grabbed the liberal assistance and 
loans that governments in free India, keen to develop the 
cooperative movement, offered. Again the growth of the 
cooperative movement in India since 1905 had. been 
blighted, by fr:agmehtal approach at the Unit-level. First 
there were only tl\e Credit cooperatives which, in a static 
agricultural econoirJy, only encourage,d diversion of agri- 
cultural loans into other domestic uses and ceremonials. 
Recoveries iii a rigorous way scared the peasantry an^ 
eventually the very word cooperative was identified with 
a relentless mechanism to deprive the debtor of hi^ 
property and belongings in^^lieu of arears.. Sugarcane 
coopQr9.tives started well, but soon in. many parts of the 
country they became dtadels of local gpUtical ;power. 
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Oflice-bearers used the society funds and positibn for 
building their position in local Panchayat institutions and 
in the election tactics for state legislatures. Consumer 
cooperatives have mostly drifted into uneconomic .opera- 
tions, their fosses becoming a headache for governments. 
Market cooperatives, joint farming cooperatives, forestry 
cooperatives all have run their course and because of their 
limited fragmentary character and want of adequate 
operational links with sister bodies, they have often 
become sorry spectacles of inefficiency and corruption. 

Not that the cooperative movement alh over India 
has had such fate. Oa the contrary there are outstanding 
examples of successes particularly in Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and parvts of Mysore andTamilnad. Perhaps the best results 
have been obtained wherever cooperatives were developed 
in response to a new market for commodities that could 
be produced by members. Xhus the highly efficient and 
famous network of Milk cooperatives in the Kaira district 
of Gujarat at Anand,, owes its phenomenargrowth to the 
assured and growing market for milk and milk products in 
Bombay and later in the armed forces. The Kaira co- 
operatives are also excellent examples of multipurpose 
functioning at the Unit-level backed by a meticulous 
system and unmistakable business lines on which the apex 
organisation is run. The multipurpose role also accounts^ 
for the success of outstanding cooperative* organisations 
such as the one in Uruli-kanchan in Maharashtra and 
Mandya in Myspre. In the former it is the missionary 
spirit of the leadership and in the latt&r the business^, 
acurgen that have sustained the cooperatives. 

These .and other successful cooperative institutions in 
the country have played a distinct role in educating their 
members on both the accupational and the business sides. 
Organised training has in India been, mostly confined 
to the executives of the cooperatives and the personnel 
employed by Government in promoting the cooperative 
movement. Most of the courses have been organised 
.directly or indirectly at the instance of the National 
Cooperative, "Development Corporation and under a 
number of schemes of the cooperative department. Few 
training programmes for the personnel are rati wholly by 
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cooperative, institutions themselves out of their earnings. 
One of the exceptions is the Kaira District Milk Coopera- 
tive Union which in most respects is comparable to some 
of the^ best, cooperative agencies in the world. ^ 
However the overall picture is of a government domi- 
nated cooperative movement showing only occasional and 
rather rare signs of local initiative. Does it mean that the 
cooperative movement has an>. tjncertain if not a dismal 
future in India? There are strong reasons to believe that 
this would be an unjustifiably pessimistic outlook. As the 
'Green Revolution' spread to the small farms^ fishermen, 
poultry men and milk producers etc., the^ need for orga- 
nisations getting them together woul^row. But whaW 
India seems to need today is a crop of 'transitional' org^i- 
njsations. These can be associations of areas, institutions 
^nd occupations. These associations will have to be more 
flexible than cooperatives, more accommodating to the 
small men, more bold in trusting farmers and in planning 
and implementing investment programmes. They will be 
more rooted to the soils. All this they can be if -their 
organisations could be undertaken/bj voluntary institutions 
inspired by ideology and dedicated to the'serviee and 
progress of the people. 

Let us examme the background of such^ voluntary 
institutions in the coujjtry and how in recem years they 
seem to be making a decisive entry in the agricultural' 
field. One of the manifestations of the revolution in Indian 
agriculture has been the new role of voluntary organisa- 
tions as agencies for organising production-cum-training 
programme on the field. This is' a role of far reaching 
significance in the process of communication with and 
training of farmers and primary -producers of agricultul"al 
commodities. In order to understand the significance of 
this role, ii is necessary to identify objectively the 
characteristics of voluntary organisations for rural 
development and training during the Gandhian phase of 
India's recent history and also to see how those charac- 
teristics have had to undergo change under the pressure 
of necessity. * ^ 

Though during the Gandhian phrase most voluntary . 
organisations worked with the object to bring about 



overall development in the rural areas, few of those 
organisations were concer'ned with agricultural technology. 
Th*e totidency was to regard agriculture as a way of life 
and as a subsistence activity for the poor people that could 
not support them and had therefore to be supplemented 
by cottage industries an5 homecrafts. In that stage 
of agricuftural technology, the concept of investment- 
oriemed agriculture, seemed to be remote and unpractical. 

Gandhian ideology also emphasised the duty of the 
better off people toward^ the have-iTOts. In a sense it was 
essentially an elite approach to the villagers, /e., one based 
upon helping the villager from abo^, passing on to him 
new ideas |nd working amoTig them in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Thus the duty of the educated amongthe Indians 
wa^ to in^part education to the illiterates, the duty lDf" the 
caste people to uplifi the^^ Harijan/ T^e poor and the 
denied were, hardly m a position to help themselves. Not 
much' attention was given to organise them tor this 
purposed. It vvas paradoxically enough, nqi S' self-help 
ideolo©^. One other circumstance is relevant. While 
Mah^fnia Gandhi trained constructive workers at the 
Ashr^ma, -every massjiiovejnenrL that he initiated meant a 
suspension of the constructive activitie^afld' often when 
he resumed them in the intervals between,t,\^o movements 
l^he would even begin afresh at an' altogether different 
campus. <fc 

Between Mahatrga Gandhi the teacher-communicator 
and Mahatma Ganc^i the leader.communicator-there is a 
clear distinction thaP^s often blurred fe^^-this sequence. 
Struggle '(against this British), followed by internal construc- 
tive activities, thereafter again struggle. Without observing 
this sequence most people could see only ^pne a^'ect of his 
communication t^rocess i.e., as the pAtr\ptic leader who 
mobilized rural masses into non-Violent action that balTled 
the British Government . Th Is mobilizat ion vvas done through 
massive public meetings, through ihifches led by the 
Mahatma, through I'asts and similar other acts that drama- 
. lized situation an<i enabled him t^o communicate with the 
the people at one stroke, as it were. The oilier role of thV 
Mahatma as the teacher^commutficator was very different. 
The process there was sp'^cific, attention- was^^given to details, 
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ins-lruciions were clear cut and meant to be acted upon-. 
The organisations and agencies set up for implementation 
were functional,. with precise rules. Communication was 
directed towards individuals engaged in specific activities. 
The collected works 'of the Mahatma are full of guidelines 
on such diverse matters as the ideal way of travelling Ttl 
Class, use of human refuse as organic manure, nature cure 
for common ailments, how to write the diary', nutritious 
food etc. 

As teacher-communicator, Gandhiji devised the Basic 
System ©f Education for children. The theory!^of Basic 
education is based upon the. correlation bejween the 
learner's mind hnd hands. Work such as spinning, weaving 
and kitchen gardening provided opporluniues to the 
^ teachers to lead his pupils on to arithmetic, readjfng, writing, 
geometry, economics; geography etc. But ihip technique 
was not •adopted in the area where it had logically far 
better chances of success, namely, the ed(jcati6n of adults. 
Had the programme of adult educaftion Attempted in 
Gandhiji's life-tim^ primarily as? a literacy cabpaign, been 
based <upon the theory of correlation the tr.ajning of a^lult 
farmers would have been pan and ^parcel 0/ a movement ' 
' towards better agriculture and higher income^for tliefarmer. 

In fhis Tole, Gandhiji set up a number ^of voluntary 
institutions on a national , basis such as the all-India 
Charkha Sangh and the Hindustani Tal/mi Sangh. No 
organisation was formed for farmers onl/and the field was 
left to some left-wing parties to develop /organisations of 
the Trade Union tyjje to conrduct strt(ggl6s regarding land 
reforms. During thS years 'immediately following Inde- 
pendence, these Gandhian , organisat'i^/is wentjlnto 4he 
doldrums and most constructive workers found an escape 
in the pada-yatra' missions of Acham Vfnoba Bhave. 
They got out of touch ^with the change that Was ^coming 
over the country-side and were disi/lq^ianed to iee that 
some of their oft repeated theories s^^a^ exclusive use of 
organic manure were being upsct./^;!^ ]" 

\ Tiie above analysis of the voluntar/y institutjons-during 
ihe Gandhian phase'is not meant to be"a criiiciWbut 
essentially the analysis of a historicaT phenomena.. What 
is more important Jor today's .worker is tosspot those 
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. aspects of the Gantfhian approach that are relevant today. 
Of these the most importartt "seenislo, be hot to approach 
rural development and the question of the training of the 
rural people through a pre-deiermined process based upon 
sociological types and e\en economic behaviorism. 
Typology and sociological and economic principles should 
follow evaluation and analysis. The Gandhian approach 
was primarily a pragmatic approach based upon the 
exigencies and demands of the situation. 

Indeed the worker has to base his programme iipon the 
needs of the moment and the situation. By the moment is'- 
.meant a specific set of circumstances that can generate the . 
.process of development. By 'situation' is meant the* 
identification of specific problems in a particular local area- 
and to look For a workable solution of those problems/ 
Thus the Gandhian action is not so^iuch a long range 
plan of action, but a time^bound prd^ramnie of activities. 
^,This unquestionably brings the workers to grips w^h a 
local situation as against his pre-occupationT^Uh theories 
and inferences. This pragmatic approach has to be 
. demonstrated increasingly in specific situations becaus^ 
otherwise the Gandhian workers runs the risk of being, 
inundat'ed with theoretical premises. 

Historically one .can date the revival of the role of the 
constructive GanSj^ian worker to the years following the 
Bihar drought bf 1966-67. Until then the Gandhian type 
of field constructive activities had been^ at a discount in 
Free India arid the Gajndhian worker had beenelipsed for 
various reasons. Outside the tSandhian cfrdres there were 
two kinds of voluntary organisations. One, the Missions, 
that were concerned with charity. Most of these ^re 
Christian missions though there are others too 'like the 
- Ramal^rishna Mission and the Marwari Relief Society. The 
^ second category of organisations were the cei^e-based, 
V 'umbrella' (ype of organisations. Their centre^oulfl be 
at'the capital and they would.be concerned with a large 
. number of activities for which they were themselves not 
directly responsible. Some of them sought to build up*^ 
pyramids fro^p the lop which in its, turn led to a structure 
not very different Crorii^that of Government organisations. 
' What \vere the factors that led jn India to the appeaV 
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ance 'of a difr^/nt kind of voluntary organisations? It 
was not nierel/ the result of the Bihkr drought though 
that did lead to some heart-searching. It appea^rs that tht 
^^^r^S^^t ^^"^ Community Development programme 
wary of the so-called community action in 
^he^ rf|^ of which a new kind of middle-man b,egan to 
' ^P^^l^^' Community Development action led sometimes 
^l! £?i^''Sence of village contractors, most of whom 
were^feji^foer petty zamindars or their gomashtas. These 
people, already in power in the counteryside became evtjr 
more powerful and were able to continue their influential 
position. They got rich by building culverts, blocks 
buildings, village roads etc., in the name of the village 
community. The small man had thu5 nobody to guide 
him and help him but many more to exploit him. 

Anbjher inadequacy of this C. D , programme in the 
nftie|/va5 that the Village Level Worker turned out to be 
. a gefierahst extension agent who could not commafid the 
confidence of the farmer for want of specific expertise. 
The inadequacy of the gencralist type of extension'agent 
became even more" apparent as agricultural technology, 
grew more complex". 

Thirdly, the small farmer felt even more left out when 
the new technology of the high yielding varieties pro- 
grarmme in certain parts of the country lent urgency- t^j' 
input availability and increased the volume^ of thejnputs, 
credit needs, -etc There was 'no agency that could put 
the small farmer into touch with the authorities tijar 
would provide inputs and meet his credit needs. Again, 
tardiness in the implementation of land reforms i^esulied 
in the identification of the better-ofT farmers with l^cal 
political power while the small cultivators found acCe^ to 
inputs denied to him ; the first ^referSnce for credit cpnti- 
^«ued to be given -to documentary evidence of ownership 
over- land or giving u on mortagage in order to abtaln 
loanv^tc. , ; 

^ this environment the Gandhian type 'of decficated 
social, worker was eclipsed by the. politically inftiiential 
novo rich. It was the latter who could command .^esou/- 
ces for arranging visits of political superidrs. No:wori^r 
iqat in the mid-sixties the necessity for new\)r trhnsformedf 
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volurtary field organisations was felt. Such organisations 
devo'ted^ particularly to agricultural production and 
connectdijl^tivities have been in operation for the last 5 
or 6 ye^^^n India. It is possible to analyse the factors 
that make them effective. Jhese characteristics may not 
necessarily be sharedA|>y all these organisations, but they 

^are the infrastructure'^tipon which the framework seems- 
to*have been built. 

These voluntary field organisations seem to succeed 
because they opferale in small, compact, lodal, rural areas 
rather tho^seei to develop a programme in a dispersed 
way over alarrge regipn or zone. The compact operations 
enable them to-keep activities under proper control and 
review. Quite a few of these are societies registered under^^ 
the 1861 Act which enable them to seek exemption from 
the levy of income lax on. their funds. Generally, there is 

.resistance to forming cooperatives except iriMhose parts 
(jf the country whtre traditionally cooperatives have^ 

, s^fe^eded. . » * 

What, is the kind of programme .that they prefer ? 
Generally these are programmes of pfomotibn of agricul- 
tural development blended with the training of prospective 
beneficiaries through participational groups. In other , 
words, they^o not aim at increasing production on the 
basis of target-fulfilment. Nor do they think 1n terms qf 
having short courses of training that do not aihp from"' 
production activities. The training itself seeks to serve 
the production needs and it does so through field agencies 
of small groups of J)erteficiaries. ./^ 
iThese nevvconstruclive voluntary organisations depend 
for their rejsources and funds not so much on Govern-' 
ment but upon various non-Governmental organisalio'fe;^^ 
mcluding those from foreign countries, and also indusjtjmf 
and manufacturing fifms in India. In this respect theje; 
organisations have benefited from their association v.^ah' 
the Freedom From Hunger Campaign Sociqy under AKe^ 
Ministry of Agriculture. This ^ciety also facilitsycs' 
coordination among voluntary organisations. 

The leadership of these -organisations is^now increas- 
ingly in ;he hands of persoris who are not jbst generalist 
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organisers. Quite a. few among them are people with 
distinct technicarexpertise and understanding. 5ome are 
, engineers, some are agronomists, some are ^ poultry 
experts. It is for this reason that they command the 
attention of the villagers. , » 

Politically these new organisations are neutral. They 
seek* the interest of and help from Government's -and 
administrations regardless of their. political views, they 
also try to use iheir personal influence for meeting 
developmental needs.^ .But the influence is personal rather 
than through the party. Though these organisations seek 
helpfqr meeting their non-recurring a^nS^pital expenses, 
they also; at the sometime, sefek to undert^'e activities that 
would generate funds for meeting their recurring expenses. 
It may be a commercial activity uhich might iincrease 
income from the farm. Income might accrue from customs 
service provided to farmers. This is undoubtedly a welcome 
trend as it gives them economic stability and independence. 
Another^ feature of* the activities of these constructive, 
organisations is that while they give first attention to the 
needs of small farmers in the implementation of the pro- 
gramme, they take care not to isolate the small farmer 
, from the prosperous ones. They seek to' maintain the 
goodwill of all sections of society in the compact area 
and thus achieve results for the entire population. 

Since 1966 some interesting programmes undertaken 
by- these non-Governmental institutions have been 
noticed. The Malwa Water Development Society, Indore 
which has a non-Governmental committee under the. 
chairmanship of a retired officer, has done excellent work 
in developing ground water resources. Its team is techni- 
cally competent and is able to pay^ its way. Another 
organisation that has concentrated on ground water ex- 
ploitation is the Tubeweils Development Organisation in 
Turkaulia, in Champaran district of Bihar, and the-Bihar 
Relief Association which under Jaya Prakash NaVayan's 
guidance operates on a much larger scale. ' ' / 

The development /jbf fishermen's boats by a small 
Fishermen Centre, Mutton (Tamil Nadu) deserves mention. 
This organisation started at the instance of . a Belgian 
Engineer, has been able to mount engines on catamaren 
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boats: o.vina a rich dividend to. the small pr.puti e fisher- 
man who h'ls increased his income considerably. Ih. , 
D A V College irusi has been organising developmeiH .ot . 
the tribal people in Orissa, one of iis centres being near 
Rourkcla and another in Koraput. This Society has been 
• corcentratina on land development and minor '"'Ration 
he Qucleus of its funds, a sum of Rs. 1 lakh was dona ed 
initially by Ur. A.N. Khosla. These funds l;ave been 
supplemented by substantial ass^staace from the FFHa 
The Uruli Kanchan Cooperative Society m Mf ^^^^ht a 
has concentrated on the organisation of animal husbandry 
and cattle dev^lopmem activities, The Va.sa . Area Small 
Farmers' Association has undertaken the drilling of tube- 
wells and a programme* of improving croppipg pattern 
among small farmersWn North Bihar. The Ram.a Krishna 
Mission Centre in Narendrapur i^Howrah District has 
oreanised an excellent prQgramme of poultry development. 
The Utiarakhand Nidhi in the Almora district ot U.P. 
is concentrating on horticulture and mushrooms.. The 
Mitra-niketan near Trivandrum in Kerala has' a note- 
^^orthy programme of cattle development, pou try and 
crops AVARD which is an Association ^ of Volutary 
Oreanisations undertook a programme of minor irrigation, 
based upon food for work in' Hazaribagh district, ^be. 
Andhra Mahila Sabha at Hyderabad has organised a ^ 
Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy Programme fof 
women in the Mabboobnagar District of Andhra Pradesh. 
' ■ ' There are several other organisations that have been 
engaged in these activities which have gro>vn du,ring the 
iasuS'or 6 years. The interesting thing 15 . the large 
variety of constructive activities and beneficiayes for field 
• work opened gut by such programmes.* 

In the process of undertaking such programmes by 
these organisations numerous problems have come up. 
These profcms have to be tackled with care and fore- 
■ thou-ht. The first problem is that of havfng a cadrS^ of 
qualified field v^orkers. These field workers as stated 
earlier have to be different from the generahst and dedi- 
cated type of organisers. They have to fee technically 
qualified and not merely ideologicalfy iris^ired. They 
■ should be able to understand compjex circulars, rules, laws 
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and proforma that the farmers and fishermen have to 
tackle for organism^j^ their programmes. These forms etc 
can be a challenge eveji to experienced government ofGfcers' 
The voluntary workers should not be identified with local 
-g^oup mtcfests ; yet they should be able to know the 
i^ds of tTiose interests. They should not be worried by 
personal and fanTily financial problems. Again they should 
have a good knowledge of the principles of communication 
with the villagers and of traimng and adult pedagogics. 
They should have the confidence an<J patience to pursue 
matters with Government departments; banks, c6mmercial 
nrms etc. 

How has this cadre to be orgatiiseff One possibility 
could be to create a special fund in the .nature of k 
■Foundation. The interest from the Foundation funds can 

, be used for ^^eeting the expenses of voluntary workers. 

^Experf^nce of FFHC society shows that on a voluntapy 
'worker, it is necessary to spend- about Rs. 500 p m so 
that he may have reasonable conditions of living faraway 
from his home, and should not hav^to depend upon local "' 
chanties for his peronal convenience. This cost \s much 
lessthjin what is spent on Peace Corps VoluiJteers and 
other foreign volunteers. 

Funds from available sour,ces could also be'ilsed for.* 
building up centres for training and orientation ofi-lheie 
workers. . ^ * j. 

Another problem is thaMocal organisations 'tha(4e * 
brought into existence , as a' result of the efforts of the 
voluntary, workers should have Regular guidance from' 
research centres and institutions so that they" could be 
effective w^iththe villagers. They should also have a fofiinj of 
information regarding the experience of other organisatf^ls, - 

A headache for organisers of voluntary institiaioy is 
to get work done .for their institutions ig^-Goverijmlnt 
offices. Every state Government should have one^indi- 
vidua! who could be a point of 6ontact f6r voiumarV 
workers so that they do not have to knock from one dooT 
to another. To hira the volunteer worker c6uld |b for 
guidance and help in expeditious disposal of applications 
and proposa s. Unless something of this l^i^d is done- the 
departmental fragmentation characteristicof most a<im'inis- '• ' 
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iralions is bound to exasperate voluntary workers. Today 
the lack of comnnunication among different limbs of 
Government causes frequent set-backs to programmes of 
non-government organisations. 

In the long run what would sustain the voluntary 
orcanisaiions engage^ in these activities would be their 
impatience far concrete results. Indignation with status 
quo is often an en^e for change. The participational 
approach to the people rather than an attitude to help the 
viilaser fr^m above would always lend strength to their 
effort. Externally their strength would lie^n the altitude 
of a benign and active administration rather than one 
plagued with suspicion and indifference. 
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Growth of Farmers' Education in India 



}n analysing various aspects of farmers' training I have 
been well aware that in none of the training programmes 
in India or elsewhere, can all -these features be seen. Most 
of tho^^ concerned with agricultural developmqjit and with 
adult education have generally accepted training for 
farfners ^ being marginal and parallel to development 
and not as its core-element inter-twined with its progress. 
This seems to be because they have a vague notion of 
what, farmi'ers* training is. However, one can traos'ihe 
growth, over the ve^s, of the concept and featu'rfes of 
farmers' training "tnrough stages of trial and error t^ards 
something more central and clear. ^ 

India is in some respects unique among the develop* 
ing countries in ihe trends and stages of its rural develop- 
ment. Institutionally and in beliefs and Attitudes the 
Indian vil'agehasfaad continuity ovej^^the centuries. It was 
in essence not affected by repeated invasions and until the 
British came, it remained cohesive and more. Ojdess intact. 
Unlike colonial powers in other parts of the world, the 
British in India tried to modernise Jndian social life; a 
process thai after 1835 became a missiop with them. But 
the modernization touched agriculture only marginally and 
the big research centres and agricultural colleges opened 
by them created a <Jass of agricultural scieritists devoted 
^0 their laboratories and inaccessible to the average 
farmer. The British planters in Bihar and Bengafwe^" 
of^en tyrannical and did not initiate the peasantry "ift, 
progressive agriculture. Thus an anomalous situation 
arose ; we had a modernized and intellectually advanced 
urban middle blass and a vast mass of traditiooal anB 
backward :^armers. 

Another factor in the uniqueness of the Indiatt*^ 
situation was the protracted ancl in many respects singdar 
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freedom struasle under the leadership of Mal>atma Gandhi. 
His ijiovemenrs nM organisations were all village based. 
Hi^campaisns aaainst the British rule were so designed 
as to enable the\iliage-disintegrated for thefirsttime in 
centuries by the judicial, revenul and police system of the 
British to redisoover Jts entity and to be prepared to 
■receive the benefits of reform and rural development. Yet, 
Gandhiji visualized rural development in a comprehensive 
sense and his economic programme, was based upon 
handicrafts as a source af supplementary irtcome raUier 
than intensive and technologically q,dvanced agriculture. 

" In theconteA of these two fea/dres one can ttace the 
evolution of the concept and programmes" of farmers- 
education throuah six stages rui-al development. Until 
1947^ when inde^iendence cante, the uplift of village-life 
was primarily conceived, in terms of social reform, heahh 
measures and 'promotion of handicrafts, "Agriculture 
received impetus rarely and indirectly for the sake of 
urban interests. Thus when sugar industry was developed 
cultivation of -sugarcane on extensive scale led to the 
farmers' initiation intfo a new technology. This was only 
a marginaP developmeV . Centrally, rural uplift meant 
emphasis on literacy, drV.e- against evil social customs, 
campaigns for cleanliness^dnd better health, protection 
against diseases through ipj^^iulations etc. 

It was back in 1922 or so/ that Leonard Elmhirst had- 
attempted under the guidance of Rabindranath Tagore at 
Sriniketan in about 84 villages a rural,*reconstruction 
programme which«ought to approach the villager-in'various, 
aspects of his personality. The Sriniketan experiment 
was however built around cdoperativehealth organisations 
and handicraft workshops. Agriculture as such came later 
and that too hesitatingly. Much earlier, Mahatma Gandhi 
hat, at the Phoenix Farm in South Africa, experimen^d 
with farmina by the educated in the light of the phif^Sf' 
phy otTolst'oy and Rujkin. When he-came to India his 
rural development programme was built around the 
•need of supplementary iocome to ^he popr farmers and 
labourers through handicrafts. ' . • 

Inthl late 'twenties a British ICS Officer, F.^. Brayne, 
in Gurglfon district 9f,vvhat is now .Haryana, adopted 
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tne Socrates method ' of 'questions-ard-answers' among 
villagers in order to bring about ruril development. These 
questions and answers were brought out in the form of a 
book and vvere made ava;ilable to those officers who were 
supposed t'o make thein a ^asis for stimulating new 
attitudes among villagers, Here again, of^ourse, while 
nonformal training appear>d perhaps for the first time as a 
factor m rural reconstruction, agriculture as such was only 
one of the several aspects>f rural development and not. 
• necessarily the most important. 

The second stage came soon after indepeadence. The 
Etawah experiment which turned out to be the precursor 
^f the coumry-wide net work of community development 
programme in India was inspired by the image of rural 
life moving forward in an integrated erwironment so as 
to create an iitapact upon the community as a whole and 
^ its members. \The detailed report of the Etawah experi- 
ment by Albert Meyers makes an interesting reading. The 
■community development programme that followed was 
shape^ by S.K. Dey more on the Etawah pattern than on 
his own earlier experiment- with evolving a rurai-cum- 
urban -^complex in Nilolcheri. Community' development 
project ^of which the net^wo^ covered the entire country 
IS a testimony to the comprehensive idealism of the 'fifties. 
But it led to one very important practical -result, namely 
. for the first time India got extension workers right down 
to'' the unit of every 100 villages. This structure later ' 
came handy when the agricultural breakthrough called 
for quick, implementation of field programmes based on 
new technology. Otherwise also, the process towards the 
changing of the attitude of farmers, though not the skills, ' 
was generated on a. country-wide scale by the Community 
development programme which gave io the country 
nearly 5,000 blocks each with extension officers on a ' 
sfandard pattern, and with a Village Level Worker' for 
every 20 villages. 

At .this point, we come upon the third stage. At the 
bepnning of the sixties, two trends appe^ared in the prog- 
^ ^ ramming of agricultural development 'in India. First, the 
desire to move from the general to/he specific, from the' 
y' - comprehensive to the intensive. TKe Community Deve- 
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lopment programme, involying^he entire country, provided 
a' frame-work .for people's particij^ltion in all-round rural 
development. But soon the feeling began to grow that 
the ^people' consist not of an amorphous mass but 
of groups with *specific, professional interests and needs. 
The specific situation and potential of a farmer growing 
-certain crops should be identified and examined. Advice 
and facilities for improved production should be based 
on such examination. With the jnaprovegient of produc- 
tion an(^. higher income, the farmer wo^ld*have the ■ 
incentive for a better way of life; education would spread; 
.health standards might improve and family planning 
might 'become meaningful. /This is what is meant by the 
'specific' approach. 

~TbB second significant change in the approach to 

agricultural development programme arose from the * 
realization that a new technology readily acceptable to 
the farmer if >t leads to a substantial irfcrease in the^ 
crop-yield and consequently in his, ij:icome. Thg^H^-tfie 
igniting force without which much of the earlier effort 
seemed to fail, but failure wa^often attributed to the , 
drawbacks oKa tradition-based society. Consumption .of - 
inputs, demanXfor better storage and marketing, for 
farm-planning and even for information and training are 
all triggered off by the^ntroduction 9f a 'technology that 
makes a marked and quick improvement in output. 

The first sign of such technology appeared round 
about 1960 when hybridization of maize succeeded on the 
Indian soil. To farmers used to simple methods of culti- 
vation, preparation of hybrid seeds afresh every year was 
a jcomplcx process. ' But the yields of hybrid rnaize at 
that' time were substantially, remunerative. The' farmer 
.found it worth his while to invest inputs, to learn the new 
technique' and to put in more hard work. ^In 1964-65, 
technology achieved another" break-through. With the 
cooperatiop of the Rockfeller Foundation, fndian agri- 
cultural scientists organized trials of the Mexican varieties 
of wheat— mostly dwarf, highly photo-synthetic and with 
remarkably high yields. Certain varieties of rice — Taiwan 
and Taidnung— were obtained from fnternational Rice 
Research Institute,' Philippines and given similar trials. 
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Wheat ^succeeded wherever it was tried with adequate 
dosage of fertilizers and the required frequency of water- 
ing. The new rice varieties th9ugh effective in some areas 
were liable to pests. The muUiplicity of rice regions in 
India called for much greater diversity of genetic qualities 
than for wheat which is grown over a compact zone with 
a uniform kind of ecology. Indian scientists got busy ; 
research centres and universities hummed with activity. 
Laboratory-work aimed at genetic improvement and 
adaptation of exotic seeds — both wheat and rice— using 
methods* ranging from simple crossing to the use of 
nucleur energy. Trials were laid out very fast, ihe climatic 
spectrum enabling laboratories and trial fields to function 
all through theV'year in one or the other' part of the 
country. The resist in the case of wheat was phenomenal 
and in the case of rice promising. Farmers in areas with 
assured water-supply turned increasingly to the new seed. 
How rapidly the new wheat seed spread can be judged 
from the fact that in 1964 a mere 100 kilograms of exotic 
seeds were imported, in 1965, 350 tons and in 1966 as 
much rfs 18,000 tonnes. And, thereafter, sufficient seed 
was produced within the country to meet the increasing^ 
demands of farmers from year to year.; 

Along with seeds arid chemical fertilizers, water became 
a crucial factor., The new seeds required from 80 lbs. to 
120 lbs., per acre of nitrogenous chemical fertilizers. For 
enabling the soil to absorb this heavy dosage of chemicals 
and to carry nutrients therefrom to the pliant, six to seven 
waterings are necessary. In the canal-irrigated areas, the 
farmer is usually^ allowed tAvo to three ' waterings in the 
season. Where was additional water to come from ? 
Ground-water was the answer. All over the plains of 
northern India and in the river-basips of South India, a 
new wave of enthusiasm for tubewell^, pumps in open 
wells, water-filters etc., spread^among farmers. 

This enthusiasm was born as much out of keenn^sfor ^ 
the new seed as out of a traumatic experience to which" 
farmers in many parts of India were subjected in 1966-67.* 
Late in 1965 began the worst draught of the century. It 
pasted till the first quarter of 1967. Surface-water, rivers> 
tanks and even canals were no help. Those who had the 
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good fortune of having installed tubewells reaped excejlenl 
harvests despite the failure of two monsoons/ This set the 
others thinking.' The attitude towards groundwater changed 
within those two years. Tubewells 'multiplied fast and 
thousands of pumps were installed within months During 
the vears th^t followed water use and water-management 
lh;^t are a relatively new 'and complex skill began to 
interest farmers.* 

' It is in this background of the trend towards the 
specific as against the general, and of thetransformatidh of 
the attilute towards new technology and innovation that,^ 
m the sixties, a number of prt)grammes seeking to meet 
the newly-felt needs of farmers emerged. In a few of these 
the education^of fiumers was a built-i^ element; for some 
others paralleTprogrammes of training were introduced. 
In either case the object in the beginning was increased 
production. Later, emphasis ^was also laid on identifying 
handicapped areas (such as backward hilly .region) and 
groups (such ass small farmers and agricultural labour). 
In the first phase, the validity of the; new technology 
had to be demonstrated effectively so. that in areas ^ 
most suitable it could be quickly adopted leading to a 
quick, rise in production. In these areas farmers themselves 
came forward to seek knowledge and an educational''* 
programme had a responsive field. In the second phase 
the role of farmers' education has had to be equall^if not 
more crucial, but for a different reason. For the difficult 
areas technology had to be adjusted; to the handicapped 
people, small farmersr and tillers without tlieir own land, 
It had ip be-€arried through organisational measiires and 
devices that are complex. Traiiiing and education would 
facilitate understanding of the processes both by benefici- 
aries and organisers. Let us cofi^ider some of these 
production-cum-training programme.s; introduced during 
the sixties. 

An 1960 the first attempt was made to organise farmers' 
training through the project known as the Intensive. 
Agriculture Development Programme. This coincided 

^ Hovv important snentvtK \yaier-managemenl is, would appear from 
the fact that in India hardl>ytO\ of the staler meant for irrigation actually 
rt5ai.hcs the ciops while i* Japan urvd other progressive countries the 
percentage u as high av70 dr 80. 
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with the introduction of hybrid maize in the country. The 
programme set out to develop modern productive farms 
and farmers and a modern agricultural system on a pilot 
basis. Its aim was to ''begin with farms, farmers, and the 
resources and opportunities available to themV.* It 
^. " selected districts^(only 17 out of 329 m the coXintry) 
with a favourable^ economic climate. The staff at -the 
district block and willage^ levels was increased and their 
emolu^menis - were TH^er than in other community 
blocks. The organizers concentrated on one-third land ot 
participating farmers by drawing up detailed plans and 
^ guidances and giving them -special facilities for inputs, aiM 
* final ly^^i-rflia^g a special arrangement for credit through 
cooperatives etc. 

La-ter on some other elements were also added such as 
$ mackeiing and storage. 

In order to expand the programme a more diluted 
version was mirodujcec^^ some other districts, called 
Intensive Agricultural. 4r|S^Progra.mme (LA. A. P.) with 
the difference that the, concentration was on one particu- 
lar crop in a pai:licular area depending upon its require- 
- ,menis ijlnd conditions. ^ 

Another phase in th6 L^A.D.P. came -in the w^ke of 
the agricultural breakthrough after 1965, with the intro- 
^ duciiorf of new high yielding ^varieties of seeds* It was 
fell that the number of -I.A.D.P. districts should be' 
( ■ reduced»»since the breakthrough had involved a large 
number of districtsin intensive agriculture almost auto- 
matically. The redSSed number of I.A.D.P. districts have 
been sought to be made into a sort of a laboratory for. 
moreindividual-based'^operations on the farms. In a report 
originally prepared in 1969 and revised in August 197 1'f 
^ an account has been given of foUr districts. West 
Giidavari district in Andhra Pradesh, Rajpijr in Ma^dhya 

* Pradesh, Kama! in Haryana. The report on West 
Gadavari refers to the usual constraints on higher produQ- 

I tion,-such as slow devefopment of irrigatib^i, lack of high- 

*A guide 10 Aiinclihural Modernisation by Malooc, ShasjLri and 
Francis, Ford Foundation, New Delhi. * * 

tRobert W.' Wilcox, Consultant on Agriculture Development, Ford 
* - Foundation. 
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yielding varieties suitable . to^he area, lack; of fertility, 
evaluation work and the flpodin^ of a lake arii A point 
bf relevance to {raining is that the Agliculturalj University 
at Hyderabad had'posted five staff roembefs rp the district 
^n 1969 to assist the staff carry on adaptive research, they 
cooperate fully with ttie regular extension^ j||uff/aad are 
responsible to the Project Qffiicec-. .Tiijs wa||an example 
of the beginnlivgs of resea'rch-cum;iratning\ceatre jn an ^ 
^rea Where if atli'^r restratets^cj^nrbe' over jome training 
^can friay a crucial role. ^ - " ' ^^\\ 

In KafnaLdistrfct, ihe^intensfve C)peratiojjis were based ^ 
uppn^(^trict\devel^merii plan prepared (he Deputy 
Commissioner! iT' effectively identified the majpr problems, 
the Deputy Ccfciinissione/ was -also able to 'mobilise non- 
plan" resources. Bat 'ihe ^experiment' also showed that 
there, IS an iijimense unutilised potential foj the training , 
of farmers -at ttie'-Karnal Dair^'Instkute. It^ resources and 
campus could provid* facilities* for^ short duration training 
to progressive farmers in new techniques,! In fact for 
quite sometime the Dairy Institute remained Sorftetbjngof 
an island and it is gnly recently that it is gptting ioyolv^d 
' in its neighbourhood. This shows that the (|riginal concept 
in I.A.D.P. of having a self-cohtaiVed set of gxtensioa 
workers is proving inadequate. As has been *state4.in 
another chapter in this book, and as .has -also been 
indir^tly suggested' in the interim report of the National 
^ Commiss'ion on Agriculture, all development^ programmes 
' cair for, trainmjg and research linkages with either the 
^<near(;$t>agrit:ultural research centre or agricuUijjjjil univer- 
sity )r a specially s«t-xip adaptive research centre. The 
Karnai experience.also shows that TA.D.P., is.more likely 
to^ succeed if the 'District *08icer (Collector 6r Deputy 
Contmissioner) give.s to'agriciilture high priority andrlos^ 
attentiorf in the set-up of the development bf th^district. 

, .In Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh, right from the 
beginning, th^.pfpgramme has generafl)' been neecf-based. 
Irha's a'population oJLl.6 milliqn with 3,800 villages.^ The 
oVgnllicance of the'^ipurjy-oject as reoriented inVecent 
years/ lies'' in what "W been called the-**total village 
development effort. 'VThe. district was. divided'^into three 
zones in 1968-69 and later each zone was sub-divided into 
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two smaller ^oneseach with a small committee ofitso\vt>. 
For each sub-zone, special programmesr <^for those ^eas^ 
^were drawn up. Thus, for zone 1-A, staff was mustered 
from some other zones and concentrated on 20(y,dotl, 
acres of irrigated rice so that there was one field worker!^ 
for each 1,500 acres of rice. There were, of course, uro.- ' 
duclion committees at local, zonal and district levels. The' 
importance of the Jaipur ..experiment lies. in combining 
training with detailed knd ctose attention to farrper ori|n^ 
tation at a heavy costVfafch the State Government ia 
this case agreed to-meet. V . ^ ^ - . 

D«s the future of the T.A.D.P. therefore lie in this 
kind of 'laboratory* work on a highly iniepsive farmer-^ 
oriented system ?• The TMQAional Commission on Agricul* 
turein its.report* h?s rightly obsefved that *nhe training 
^f miIIion|^pf farmers is a gigantic ^ask. Even lb train 
the lrarntc| is a sufficiently big task. A Few farmers' 
training cenrr^s^or schools^estahlished in;each,State cannot * 
be ade:^uate."forihe purpo^^ Nor is it sufficient even if 
the agncul(urdtafuvbrsi^^^ attempt to train a large num-^, 
ber d^f^rfners on the^caip^us. All' facilities and methods 
of cortunuQi cation vylfha^vlJ^^be^ulilised if the ohjecti\e 
'of irafnipg'"^' least o^e'lSemfe jeaclr>f the farming 
families is>tp be achieved/* Und6'uBi6di}r, ihQ ^Raipur 

"^experiment andthebther r.A.D.P.,^\ixpenmetitsl?fl{ iti an 
intensive and exb'atis'tive manner to reach indivirfualYafniv.. 
families. It would, however, be* a pity if the LA.D.P.^ 
districts were to remain non-repe/itable and expensive" 
undertaking from which only bits of lessons could be. 

^applied elsewhere. The future of the I.A-D.R would seem 
to lie in their becoming *;model areas of non-formal 
education for. farmers/* Five districts which are continu- 
ing as r.A.D-.P. districts sh'oiild be not Cj^ucational centres 
but educational areas for other parts of the State in which 
each of them is situated. 

■ '.•Hitherto, we have thought of farmers' training, and 
the training'^of trainers,, in t^rrps pf instilulional and nonr 
institutional training *but at selected centres. Would it ^ 
not be practicable to give a new, dimension to this concept ' 

^Interim report on Some Aspects of AgVkulitjral Rcseaf<;h;*Exrension 
and Trnming, National Cpmmjssion on Agncu)4UFc;.Novefr.ber 1971 p 59;. 



and {(b treat an entire district or area as a training district 
both for^ selected. Jarmeis fron>'o?iier par^s cf the State 
and fot extension \vorkers £^d scientists.?* -Injhat event 
the heavy epcpendilure on these ^ist;ricts could be justififc^. 
Sm^m teams of farmers ai/dt^cxiensioii personnel from 
cutsicle could, be attached to sp^iific.^u'ii-zones for short-, 
operiods. ' T^e teams should bepr.epared tc5 share the work 
of the loc^l farmers a^d lieid workers. .Work could be 
follos<ed/ by_ discussions ^jff^gjjestlon-answer sessions. 
Per.Hapj there might {je bo iJerteY. than.w'ork 
ajid piking in the HTidKt .of (ap iritensiyely developing 
'iarn)ing situation;*?/' • ^ ^^'^ " • « . .'^^ , 

The repeatability .,pf,Siich facifiues as one fieldf.w^ker 
^ for every j l,50Qr"a<^res may ^b^^ e.xpensfve. However a 
~ situatienmay s^caan5^,^bfe4ijfe inm^roups. 
may.be able/to ro^^Ej t|je'^e^geri/es on -$e1d workers for 
the sepices rendejefl; 6jJ^'fee|f^*^^ ThTs ^aa be practicable 
mainly in, areas whtr^ ^bktple cc^i>]Q£fc§ ^^ould be intro- 
duced or where subsjdia'^'so0/6^§^^ ti crops can 

be^org^pised^ X>y -i . ' 

l't\vas ^ichin four years\ <5^3^e ^ritr^^ the 
c^^nai lAD^^ihat India'&a4: ll)e Kf^Sk^hro^^ wiieat, 
^^^^?cl^;ft^^ ca? justly 'be 

' caVlei^/a"W^ Rev^Jixtipn, , H>britl' Maize .^s* already 
\ spTca:dina hig)i yielding varieties'oCfice and sor-« 
^||lul^ (Jo^^^r-gajra),wl^^^ 2i!so introduced; This ushered 
4j\ tivK/a^W 'si^e of -the "evohitipn of the training 
}c.qt>!ccpt:. r,he trainirig programme fbllowed the, motivation 
j^i^dei^f get^ farmers in districts ^n4s^ja)reas 

tjiar^efe^foj^ ""giuitable for^'th^Higfa Yielding VaViSje^ 
prbgrai&mc| /^e, latter is ^a^ pfodocuofi programme 

MnqdcojcJlly^ilH^'WyvvffliJieratd a jnddtfied form .of LNESCOs 
SchemO cvf- sCfttliViks v^hich t(ic> have'jirg.iniscd in sornc ^ounirics in 
. the \rtddjc Eastland poss{V^Jn\at»rt XmerrcX In these ietr.macs selected 
' aj^riw^jiufdl adnimistrafor^^&r^lional literav>^^J^pc^s and other stper* 
personnel, are taken ttj^^certain field arca^ m <5rder to .ol^scr\e in 
^fson {he \*pi\^;g of (ftfe functioJaJ liieracv and farmers* traming pro- 
gmn^iTu^. >ar .orst hancV^ It as ^qfi^ u nd ^jract icable >m In dfe i n 1 1 1 a 1 1 v lo 
•jfjai&suctta pVojelt becauiO the interoar^cds for ihis K»mJ of tiSinmg Vrc 
'jTV?fe.phissjng''aQa also b^s»ii^^c the <W.r\>ViOn> andsiticfKov^ould ieViorc 




.oSteer^.e not tncccly functioral literawVjijavAhc cnti^.prdxfss of agricultbrtit 
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* iiilro^uced initially ' in ' 1965-66 in a few districts only. 
, WUhm a couple of >ears it spread ic^ most areas with 
a^surejd water-supply for , the particular crop or crops of 
Mhich the" liigb-yiclding seeds uere to be introduced. As 
as.upport t(^ihis nearly country-wide imensive production 
pr.ograrnnte a project of Farniers' tiraining and Education 
uas drawn up id 1966-67^ designed to co\er 1,00 districts. 

The iF.ariiiers' Training arid Functional Liteijicy 
Project, in conjunction with other^complementary inputs, 
plms at incr^^sirg yields per acre and also the number of 
crops per 5ear invQlying a large number of farmers—big 
and sni'aU— in the ^ High Yielding Varieties Programme 
th^aug^ imparting jfiep:^ knosv ledge and skills necessary 
' for the use pro'doclion requisites like seeds, fertilisers, 
pesticides,. rttiplements, irrigation, etc. This is to be done 
fn an* intensive rnanher enabling tte farmers to Icecp pace 
)^\\}0ht c&angin^'technobgy, 

^ . ' National DemonstrationSgand secondary demonstra- 
y tioiTs organised cn farmers'^ nelds supported by audio- 
visual aids, on-the-spot peripatetic training, training on 
^-specialised topics of farmers' interest, farm broadcasts, 
farmers discussion groups, and functional -literacy, form 
the main components of the training efifort. » 

The programme has been designed to cater to the 
' ' requirements of tiie farm family as a whole and endeav- 
ours 10 take the training to the farmers' door-step rather 
than bring the farmers to a formal institutional environ- 
ment. The various components 'of the training provide, 
the \ersatility to suit requirements of farmers in varying 
91 si'tuations. . . 

The programme was initiated as a Centrally 'sponsored 
scheme in five^ districts in 1966-67 ; 20 additional districts 
Avere taken up in the year 1967-68'; 25 in 1968-69 ; 10 in 
1969-70; 20 in 197(7-71 ; and an equal number in 1971-72 
bringing the total coverage to 100 districts in. the third 
year of the Fourth Plan -period. Initially, it took some 
time establish all the elements of the programme on 
the babis of the stipulated complementarity, and now in 
nearly 80 districts the'efforl can be considered as having 
^ been satisfactorily launched. Until March 1972, nearly 
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850 thousand farmers had attended training sessions 
organized b> the special staff (peripatetic teams) under the 



ratnme, representatives of the State Governments were 
invited and the broad outlines of the projeci discussed ; 
later, four Regional Consultative meetings ^were orga- 
nised in which the State Governments and the key field ^ 
functionaries of the region participated. In addition, State- 
level orientation meetings have been held from time to 
time to proxide opportunity to the functionaries involved 
in the programme clearly to understand the obj:ctives and 
methodclogv so as to facilitate smooth implementation. 

In order to brmg coordination in planning and imple- 
mentation of the programme. Coordination Committees 
have been set up at the National, State and District levels. 
In certain Farmers' Training Districts, such committees > 
have also 'been set up at the block level. The Inter- 
Ministerial Coordination Committee at the National level 

"generally meets once ip a quarter and deals with 
important ^pe^cy matters and decides broad arpproathe^ in 
programme execution. The Coordination Committee set 
up "at the State and District level provides over-all 
'guidance in implementa<ion of the programme at the field 
level. , " . 

. Being a new effort involving several agencies, it has 
been necessary to orient the functionaries at the various 

' level^. Initially, orientation training of the traineis was 
organised by the Government of India in the Farmers* 

..Training District, Agra, Later, the effort was spread 
out- The training of the field functionaries. is now being 
continued at the three Extension Education Institutes 
in the country ; so far, eight training courses^have been 
organised covering 121 staff members. 

Special training in the handling of audio-visnal' 
equipment is organised i;egularly for the State level 
Information OfiBcer^s; workshops at regional levels are also 
held 1jarticularl> for the members of the peripatetic teams. 
Five such courses have so far been organised in* which 88 
offi cers participated, A week's training for the Radio 
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Contact Officers has also been organised- by the Farm and 
Home Unit of the All India Radio. In additioQ, field \isit 
by the staff of the Farmers' Training Centres lo some of 
the- successful farmers' training districts has enabled fuller 

^ acquaintance with the various training methods and 
techniques adopted successfully in the implementation of 
the programme. 

The focal points of farmers' education are demonstra- 
tions organised on farmers' fields. In each district there 
are about 15 N^itional (Centrally sponso/^d) demonstra- 
tions conducted by Specialists from" Omversities and 
Research Centres, covering all important crops* in 

* rotation. But, since these demonstrations may not be able 
to meet the total needs o^ district, other scientific 
demonstrations conducted by the State Governments, 
input suppliers and voluntary organisations ^^re -also 
venues for farmers' training and education in the district. 
Farmers within a \>alkihg cycling distance attend * Field 
p^ys;' at the demonstrations . farms at the time of^ 
important crop operations. The date, time and venue of" 
Field.Day.operations to be carried out, and the spfeialists 
available for consultation on field problems,"are annoup- 
ced in advance through the radio'. A number of State 
Qo^^erriments are also conducting some demonstrations in 
respect of specific crops and operations. A ne^v programme 
for providing demonstrations fo^ the promotion of 
fertiUzerj^ and balanced use of fertilizers has been recently 
taken up. 

Under the National Demonitration Progfamme, 
multiple' cropping is being demonstrated very intensively. 
The-minimum yield targets are 9 and ,1 1 tons ha for two 
and/ihree crops per year respectively. Four Subjects 
matter specialists per distr^cj in the disciplines of 
Agrononiy, Soil Sdence, PPant Protection and Agrfcultural 
Engineering have been provided and are in position in 75 
districts, 

Upto iVfarch, 1972 the total number of national 
demonstrations was 6,405 throughout the country. In the° 
year 1970 71 the targeted yields^ of 4 tonnes per hectare 
^as achieved in 84% of the demonstratiojis having p^dy, 
ZV\, having wheat, 75% having matee, 55%having bajra 
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and 50 % having jowar crop. On the whole, 70% of 
the demonstrations having two and three crops have 
achieved the targeted yield of 9 and 11 lonnes ha 
respec ively 

In order to link up organised demonstrations and 
supporting follow-up efforts, ^ere is a provision in each 
-district tor a peripatetic" team of trained 'and experienced 
field personnel having at its disposal a specially designed 
and fully equipped audio-visual-cum-exhibition van for 
holding "Field Days'' and training camps on high yield- 
ing varieties crops. Farmers frofti local and neighbouring 
villages are invited to participate in these training camps. 
The peripatetic teams arrange for the dissemination of 
information on high-yielding varieties program^me through 
films, film strips, ciop specimens, samples of inputs and 
other audio-visual media. It provides required extention 
support to the national demonstrations and other field 
-demonstratidns-in the district. In the training camps orga- 
nised for farm %vomen, particular stress is laid on matters 
Jike consumer education on high-yielding varieties cereals, 
seed ^election, domestic storager of foodgrains, etc. 

Rapid advances in modern agricultural technology 
have highlighted the need for training in some specialised 
areds also. Also conveners of Farmers' Groups need to 
be trained in group" dynamics etc. These needs are met 
. through specific subject-matter training courses conducted 
at agricultural colleges, research stations, farmers training 
centres, eic^^where expertise and physical facilities are 
available. Jhese courses are generally of short duratioici. 
So far 4,000 short courses have been given '\ 

Farmers' Discussion Tjroups are organised in the 
villages to serve as a continuing medium for ipparting 
^ the latest farm and home development information to 
their members and encourage the adoption of improved 
practices through* group discussions and radio listening, 
'These groups are closely linked with the demonstrations, 
and to facilitate the listening by them of bi-weekly broad- 
casts, the groups are provided with low-cost transistorised 
radio sets at subsidised rates.* Listening groups try to 
establish a. ivyo-vvay communication channel between 
farmers on the one handi-and specialists and the AlUndia 
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Radio on the other. The total number of Farmers* 
Discussion Groups including the Farmers' Fojums is 
16,440 and the number of membership so farreporied is 
50.690 Obviously some forums have f^aded out. 

All India Radio provides information support to the 
farmers' training and education programme, In^each 
training district, there is a Radio Contact Officer who is 
responsible for collecting information about the High- 
Yielding Varieties Programme from relevant sources! The 
programme of nationar (iemonstratjons and other • agri- 
cultural activities in the district are supported by bi- 
v^eejcly radio broadcasts on fixed days during a week by 
the Farm and Home Unit of the All India Radio. In ^ 
addition, special information of urgent nature such^as 
outbreak of pests an^ diseases in^pidemic form are alsoj, 
broadcast as necessary. ^ ' ^ 

Twemy-seven Farms and Ho'me Broadcasting Units 
established in consuhatioa with the.Mjnisteries of Food 
and Agriculture and Education are regularly putting out 
Farm and Home programmes bearing on Farmers^ 
Training and Functional Literacy efforts. Each siation \ 
puts out an iialf-an-hour hard-core programme m ihe 
evening. TweJve of them broadcast special morning 
programmes of short durationand eight stations broadcast 
afternoon programmes oC 5 to .10 minutes mostly dealing . 
with^ topical hint5, and infor m^|ion designed to asskt 
farmers increase prodijrction. These broadcasts als^ 
include the home component designed * to assist- farm I 
women improve their living standards. 

The programmes convey instrucijonal material ihrousb 
talks and interviews, discussions and ^documentaries In 
addtion to providing vital inforntation such as weather 
repprts, market reviews, etc. An attempt is made to link 
radio broadcasts to the problems arising in the field from 
time to time. 

Durirtg the period January to December, . 1971, All ' 
India Radio broadcast a total of 3,044 'programmes on 
Farmers' Training, 699 on Functional Literacy, 3;135 on 
home problems and *557 on National Demonstrations. 
The number of letters received from individual farmers . 



durina the same period of January to December, 1971, 
was 57,691. Farmers' Discussion Groups, sent 10,572 
lelfers to Ihe radio stations. In all, answers .were pr9v^-. 
ed to 1,42,852 "(questions raised by farmers. . ; 

To improve the quality of broadcasts, workshops were 
organised jointly for the Farm and Home staff of All 
India Radio and personnel from the Farmers' Training and 
* Functional Literacy and National Demonstjations 
Projects. So Tar five such Workshops have ^een organised 
at the, state level. . • ' | 

Eleven more Farm and Home Units of All India Radio 
have been sanctioned for 1971-72 which will soon go/^^ . 
the air and -eight more are proposed to be set up dOjring 
197^-73 bringing the^'total number of Farm and Wbme 
^ units to' 46 bv the end of the 4th Plan. When 'these are ^ 
set up, they will be able to provide the necessary radio/ 
support to' all the 100 districts taken up for the FT.FL. 
Project' - .. , ^ 

In the context of the fast moving developments in 
agriculture where extensive areas are being tfrotight under 
high-jielding varieties and multiple' cropping programme, 
farmers w^ere keen to^see progressive farms, and 'exchan'ge 
views with fellow farmers on current programmes and 
field problems. Opportunities to visit other progressive 
farms and agricultural institutions such ^ as agricultural 
universities,/research statioos^^tc, are also occasionally 
prpvided under .the project. 

Functional literacy as an' integral part of the pro- 
gramme is organised among illiterate groups of farmers to 
make them functionally more meaningful in thje context of 
modernising agriculture. The literacy primers especially 
designed for .the effort contain basic information in 
regional languages on agricultural' inputs required in the 
High-yieldiDg Varieties Programme, ^prepJv^ation of farm 
plains, maintenance of farni accounts, posting of inputs 
carxJs acd writing simple applications for the supply of* 
credit, etc. Literacy effort is, thus, directly linked to the 
requirements of the farmers- and' serves a 'tool for 
improved farming. 
, %Slarted in 1967-68 in 3 districts, the Programme has 
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, progressively moved upto 80' districts -in . 1971-7^ 

, , ^ . about 100 000 are currently -participating in t.he pro- 
fr'-Jmnie. When the ° 20 iteu districts of 1971-77 start 
/unning the functional 'literacy classes- after" they have 

^ 4^ cotnpleted the base-lin^ surveys, etc.^the current enrol! 

tnent ,s expected to move uRto 136,000. ■ Th^e annual out- 

A'ni^n r ''P'''''^'^°§o Dpto:i,50;000 and 

1,^0,000 from the middle of 1972-73 and 197V74 
respectively [The Fourth Five YearJ'lan's (1969^74) target 
>sjo cover lOO distdcts witbone miUic^fr adult farmers] 
About 3,500j-nstructojs of FliietiOnal Literacy classes 
' trainihg through (he arrangements 

made by their respective district administrations, -with, 
occasional assistance fromMhe "Cei^ral Directorate of 
■ ^ , Adult Education in the form of peripatetic teams of 
trainers deputed to the Training Centres on request. The 
Central Directorate of Adult, Education, by itself,^ has 
■ organised 9 orientatioi^ and trafelngpourses'for super;isors 
and d.strict-level project officers &d has trained abouf 200 
_ . officers in these two ■ cl^egories. ^ ^However, -the traming 
, . .P^oS^an^'^es have since, been:decentralised. Under the new 
arrangements tra^rii'hg' ceWs,*u'?th^ 'to 4 key-levef per- 
sonnel, have been se.typ in.etf* State^or meeti'ng their 
y respective needs of training in thi? fieid,*while the Central 

A Directorate of Adult Educatidn^ih .collaboration with 

regional colleges of .Education,^ organises the training" 
courses for only the .key:leveh trainees from, each State 

In order to strengthen the inforcpVtion and cbmmUni- 
cation support to meet 'the requirements of farmers- 
training programme,- various' audio-visual equipments have 
. been received under .he,Projk^t° These equipments ' are 

ZITZ ^H°"n' ^"PPO" frpm the National, 

Stat^and the District levels. In.^ddnion to ifie equip: 
ment provided by the ^NDP, a ra^ige of audio-visual aids 
, . procufed locally are. also.' provided particularly at the 
District level. The State/ Information Units bav«* been 
IZT. T? -fl '""^ s.tri.ps-ma'-Klng equipment. Some 
_ State Units have already. taken, up slide production. Short 

ins ructional films are befing prodticed'/the Centre, and ■ 
^ distributed to tl^e training c'^ntrcs for use in the training 
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programme. Several districtSfare bringing out foyers and 
leaflets for use by the discu^on groups of farmers. Fort- ' 
nightly or monthly Newslet^s are also being brought out. 
The audio-visual-cum-exhib^ion vans carry films, film 
strips, samples of inputs, pesters, preserved specimen and 
specimen of pest-affected crp)s, etc., and make rounds of 
the national demonstration r^t-work in the area and also 
^call at the meetings of the discussion groups. 

Production-centred trailing ^of farmers and other 
primary producers' implies a project approach rather than 
territorial approach to the stricture and programme of 
training. How is the present extension netNVork as well • 
as training personnel to be adjusted to me specific project 
system? One answer* seems to be tlmrthe funds and 
^ resources for the traipfng of farmers and primary producers 
should constitute an* essential element in any Scheme for 
crop deVelopnxent that is drawn up and implemented. 
For example, if in a particular district there are schemes 
for sugarcane, cotton, pulses, soyabeans, vegetables, oil- 
seeds, and* tobacco cultivation to mention only a few, in ^ 
the financial provision for each of these schemes, a certain 
sum shbuld be provided for farmers* training. While this ' 
provision should be" specifically for that scheme, the 
responsibility for the cpordination 'and implementation 
should be that of the Training staff appointed for the High 
Yielding Varieties Programme which will, however, have 
to be supported hy the^ specialist staff required for' 
specific scheme. This suggestion could also apply to some 
major development Schemes that have subsequently been 
introduced such as dry farming, and small,farmers develop- 
'ment. The suggestion ii^iplies also that the a^sumptiori 
that the training programme for any new. scheme can be 
'tackled only by the existing staff in the district will have 
to be revised. If additional fertilizers, additional loans, 
additional pesticides, etd., are provided for new schemes, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the human input, namely, ' 
training would also have to be raised proportionately. 4: 
The project of Farniers' Trairving and '^Functional 
Literacy for participants, in the High' Yielding Varieties 
. areasjs marginally assisted by U.N.D.P., with PA.O. and 
* UNESCO functioning as executive agencies. Globally, it 
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is treated as one of the eleven Functional Literacy projects 
that Unesco hpd^nitia^ed for U.N.D.P/, assistance. The 
Indian Project differs from the other in two resprects! It is 
a national-scale project covering one-third g/ the total 
number of districts in this large country, while the others 
^ are small-area projects of pilot and demonstration type. 
Moreover, m the Indian project farmers' training and 
functional literacy is meant to serve and strengthen a much 
bigger development programme on high yielding varieties, 
the projects in other countries have been designed so as 
to cover both the development and functional* literacy 
and training elements. Consequently, Unesco has tended 
to signify by '^fpctional literajcy" a developmental pro- 
gramme in which literacy is one element. In India since 
the developmental programme was already 1n operation, ^ 
both farm.ers' training and functional literacyhave a distinct 
^ ehtityand in the search for their integral, relationship with 
the crops development programme new techniques and 
principles are being evolved. 

While the High-yielding' Varieties Programme was 

transforming Indian agriculture, certain other developments 
' ^ook place that gave new directions to>the quest for 
/appropriate form and techniques of farmers' education. 

The drought of 1966-67 le^l to a country: wide realiza- 
tion of the importance of ground water. If the new seeds 
were to succeed, dependence oft the rponsoon would have 
to be reduced. TubeweMs were/the answer. In the In^p- 
Gangetic basin as weH as in the river-basins of Central 
and South India, wherever groundwater was available, ^ 
drilling of tubewells was undertaken and the demand for - 
loans.increasedt , Several charitable organization's that were 
engaged in distributing relief to the people, turned to the ^ 
task of brovidrng jong^term protection to farmers against ^ 
droughts. 4|elping' farnfiers to have tubewells appeared 
to be that kirtd of long-term remedy. Consequently, both 
^ Government and.non-Government levels, intensive drill- 
ing operations \Vere undertaken and several voluntary 
^^organizations assisted byidonatjons from abroad came 
' i^j^o existence. It was sodn found. thatproviding tubewells 
would not suffice unless farmers were giv^n training in 
proper use and management of water and in the 

erJc . ' ^'^^^ ^ * • . 
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maintenance of pumps. This then was the fifth stage of 
the growth of farmers* education. / 

Two ^inds of training* programmes were organized, 
The Malwa Water Development Society at Indore was one 
of the four voluntary organisations to undertake. a pro- 
granrme of tubewell driHirig, For building up its technical 
staff the Dutch Adviser decided to take local village^ 
mechanics and farmers sons and trained them, not in 
classes, but on the spot where drilling was being done. 
The Turkaulia Block Project Implementation Committee 
in Champaran District of Bihar formed with technical 
assistance from NorwaV likewise set up a techTiical team 
consisting of young people from local farming families. 
This team of drillers of tubewells is now so expert that in 
the whole of north Bihar there is a demand for it in 
preference to commercial units. 

The other kind of training namely in wat6r uses and. 
water management is more basically the concern of 
farmers in rfewly irrigated areas. 'Though extensive eanal 
irrigation is a century-old facility in parts of India, sys- 
tematic and scientific uses of water was never practised by 
farmers. Irrigation was treated primarily as a protection 
against the contingency of a drought. The need for 
maximized use of water from irrigation sources arose with 
the demands of intensive aq4 multiple cropping in the wake 
of high-yieldin'g seeds^aim gave shoritduration crops. 
Private or group-owned tubewells alscT made farmers 
coliscious of economical use of water. The Water Develop, 
^ment Society,. Indore to which reference has been made 
earlier realised soon after it began its programme, hpw' 
important such training was. It drilled a number of wells 
in-hard rock and alluvials of Madhya Pradesh mainly^ for 
irrigation purposes. It worked strictly on commercial 
basis in the sense that subsidies were avoided and farmers 
has to deposit funds. A lease study of the village ^Dakacl^a 

' in this area shows that as a result of th^ availabi|ity of 
^ water it is possible for farmers to reap two or three* crops 
a year independent of the annual rain-fall. Further, the 

♦ yielh of eaqb crop has increased tHree to nine times. . But 
the study also shows that in some^ cases the seed input was 

^ ^ofanddn most cases there, ^a^' lack of systems in the 
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number of waterings and the quantity and distribution 
oyer all period of time. One could only infer from the 
high electricity consumption about 'the use and quantity' 
6f water. ..The number of \<>aterinos and the dosages 
devisfed by the department could not be indicated to ^he 
farmers because this scheme did not contain in it the 
element of training for farmers at that stage. In fact, two 
■ years after the programme was launched th^: D*bh 
engineer incharge realized that there has to be systematic 
training of the' farmers in land levelHng, drainage and 
••the entire gamut of the agricul.tural operations if the 
programme pf drilling -water was to be m^de a success. 

Water management js a, ./elatiyely new 'skill even in 
the West. _ Thel^efore, (StovSfriment of India began'witha 
U.N.D.P. pibt projectWthree places- Azamgarji b U P., 
Tungbhadra Comman^Area in."}\Jiysore and Hi-sar in 
Haryan^. Land leveling with proper slopes, channel- 
making S0 as to reduce surface';*A-»rrangement of .plots' 
so as .to avoid waste of land in ^tewinels, techniques of 
reducing water-evaporatidil, relation bet\feen' number and 
quantity of watering to crop-heeds and fertilizer dosage, 
adequate and economical facilities for drainage—these 
and several other .practices had to be taught' to farmers 
in newly irrigated areas by laying out demonstration 
on their plots. Planning, development and training 
have to proceed togethe; and the programn^ is' by 
no means simple, since often it i,m{iies consolidation. 
Indeed consolidation ^which as a programrne by itself 
•generally meets with resistance is welcomed ^ven ask- 
ed for by farmers participating in a water-m^nagemant 
project." The successor the three pilot projects has led to 
the introduction of similar programmes in several other 
areas. Training in water -management ' may well become 
an essential element Qf;.alL irrigation^projects minor or 
major in the future. Also" it's scope might be expanded to 
include cropping practice's, storage' and marketing. The 
motivation for objaining maximum returns from the 
■inveswfifent in irrigation is strong enough fer that^ Such 
composite training will be , part' of what is' known as 
Ayacut (or Command ar.ea) development programme. ' 
In the command ^reas .of Kosi, Nagarjuna Sagar, 
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Pochaftpad, Tungbhadra and Gandak and a fevybthers, 
area development . programmes hav^ been ioftroduceiiwfc 
substantially financed by the 'Central Governftient, \^ho 
meet the cost of marketing, construction roads and 
storage. % . . • ^ 

Finally, the Wat// phase of the growth of farmers' 
*' training in India came as a result, of two pressures Ofie 

• pressure arose from the emphasis by the ruling papy on 
implementing the ideal' of. social justice. Small farmers 
must benefit from^new te9hnology of agriculture. For 
this purpose apart from the redistribution of land and 
completion of land-reforms smaH^ farmers need to be gtven 
the inputs and the skill to use the inputs effectively.. 
Training has, therefore, to be an integral part of the 
speqial measures proposed to be taken for'small farmers^ 
in selected lire^as The other pressure which was in 

* parts connected-Avith ihe first, was for the application of 
extension, .commun'^ication and .training methods to 
subsidiary agriculture that is, animal hysbandry, poultry- 
raising, sheep-breeding, fishery, farm-forestry,, vegetable 
and fruit crops, etc. etc. These are all sources of additional 
income to small and margi*nal farmers whose crop Ijnd is 
too small to mak6 them self supporting. ^ 

* One* result of these two pressures was the preference 
- for area-development, that is, multi-disciplinary_develop- 
met)t of a. giv^n arfea with the population having certain 
cohimon -problems. TRe spectrum of activities may, 

'.eve/rnwlly, be large, embracing such items as land- 
•improvement, distribution of water, drainage, various 
aspects .of field-cropping, poultry, animal husbandry, 
orchards etc. Which of the numerous items would be 
planned and organized earlier than the others would 

^ depend upon the problems of the area. Identification of 
problems would -be the first task and then the chain of 
pragfaitime-items would follow the chain of the local 
* problenas. , 

" Thus in the Mandi district of Himachal Pradesh (in . 
the Himalayas), a project with German assistance was 
•launched first with, scientific drainage of a valuable low- 
lying land that was affected by salinity and water- loggi^. 
That wg^' the most obvious pjroblem. The expert team 
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used locally available material (ro©f-tiles) for making a 
net-work, of underground channels on the land to be 

. reclaimed. The land thus reclaimed was used for high- 
yielding and mjjlliple cropping. TraditicJ^al tools in use 
in the areas were found to be inadequate for the efBc ent 
and quick preparation of land and other operations for 
multiple cropping. This led to the setting up of a work- 
shop for fabricating improved tools and* their repairs. 
'Improvement of the land in the valley generated a 
demand for doing something for the people in the uplands. 
It was found that many of them kept cows and sold milk 
but the market in the .upper areas was limited land, 
unremunerative. The- Project set up milk-collection centres 
in the uplands and arranged for ready payments on the^ 

^ spot. With the incentive for producing mo^e milk came 
the demand for better breeds of cattle. Frieson cattle^ 
were imported to produce a highly promising crgss-br^.ed." 
•The possession of a cross-bred pattle carried with it Ihe 
repqnsibility of following a schedule of feeding anti ^service 
etc. Systematic maintenance and stall-feeding of^qross- 
bred cattle meant that more droppings were availably for S'^^ 
'making organic manure. Also silos f^^cattle-^jredVeie'^^ ^ 

, made. Pasture oh the slopes were improved. And thus 
the cycle went on and programme followed •progcarime. . , 
In such q situation of quick sequen^e^of nevY^anih. ' 
remunerative programmes, training of fanqefs^ts a^SreceSsity ^ 
at every stage Organised training witH all thfen^em^^ . 
visualised in earlier qhapterS of this book ^fiS^Xi^^i^i^rQ'^ 
duced in a planned wayjn the beginning. MjCp^^call.y . i ^ 
every new activity involved, demonstration" .^^^ 

• explanations .^nd discussions with farmers. As th'^j^xTo^^ 
gramme-items multiplied, the training outlines ^Dt ni€C^e>*j^ 
sharply denned, ^ ^ -^^^/J 

Another example of an area-development programpie 
isMn the Dandakaranya region of Madhya Pradesh Sta^eV , 
It is a big forest region largely inhabited by the trib'^f ^ 

^ people, where a multi-purpose development project has . 
'^been in progress* In some small and compact portions* 
of it, the forest has been cleared and on the reclaimed,- , 
land, refugees from East Bengal (who came long before 
the 1971 Vyar) haVe been settlejd,>ach having been a?llotted 
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homestead land ajnd farming.land. One of these compact 
areas near a .place, called Pakhanjore has. been selected for 
an Indo-Japanese project of agricultural development. ' 
There the immediate problem was that ihougb a medium 
size surface irrigation work had been provided, the water 
was insufficiently used, tfie yield and income were poor 
and the agricultural tools were inadequate to the task. 

:;Detailed planning, bl)ldingwise and areawise of all 
aspe<:ts'of development has been done and the trainmg of 
thefaVmers on their own fields by the skilled experts from . 
Japan helped by Indian counterparts has been arranged. 
• TheUrea was divided into two zones for agricultural 
development, h/xhc first instance a technical team con- 
duated an inUifisiVe survey and prepared a detailed, blue- 
print of eaeh of these zones. It called for special arrange- 
ments frfr irrigation, consolidation of holdings and the 
employment of different ^techniques for upland farming 
- and for farming for which watet^is available. 

The design pfihe Dandak^^mhya Agricul?uraK projcjt 
IS based upon two basic sociotigieal conditions.;The fii^t 
is" that here the proj§ctJ)tgaraSifjS are dealing with newly 
settled villagers who ha(Kcgt^ as refugees from East 
Bengal. These peopl? weje- ij^^o^ to a;cceRt life almost 
as a nexvT adventiir6: ■ In oV^om from the traming 
point of view they were alrea(^jn-'5^raptiv^,-jnoQd.;The: 
second point was that these hgwly.'Sattl^-.\?fflit;gers^v.^e 
surrounded by the tribal people of Madbyar-Pradesb who 
were understandably sOspicious in the begmmng^and tor.- 
whom programmes had to be drawn up 'not qnk .suiTi^fif; 
their traditional ways but also so as to promote harmony 
betw3en them and 1he new settlers. The project- as well 
as the training cover both these groups. The^ aRproach 
"to the two groups varies' considerably. In the case of the 
refugees their plots are generally treated as demohstra- 
tion blots and they axe associated with develdpment at 
every stage. The tribal farmers are called to the ce^itre of 
the Project (where there ,is a developed farm) for 3 or 4 
days at a time, at various stages of the crop operatibns. 
They go back and apply oh their farms the techniques 
that they-ba-ve learnt. , In this vyay ihey are able, to .jest 
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, what they have been taught and do not have to leave^ 
tneir farms for long periods. 

• An example of area development being organised 
^ around an agricultural activity other than field crops is the- 
project for small fishermen near, the southern-most cape 
ot India, Kanyakumari, around a village known as Mut- 
tomf These fishermen use rather primitive boats called ' 
. catamarans, made of three- logs^.of wood tied to each 
other. Tills boat is skillfully havigated by fishermen, who 
^ have been doing so perhaps for centuries. In. this project 
- these small fishermen, who are very poor and illiterate 
- are taught how to fit out boat engines to their age-old 
catamarans. The project is^un by -the Kottar Soc'lal 
Service Society, assisted by the Freedom f>om Hunger 
Campaign of India. There are about 20,000 catamarans 
• ' u "^^"u, V^oitzx, which has also been assisted by a 
charitable organisation in Belgium, obtained from there 
lUU marine engines. Each fisherman going out into the 
sea for fishing takes the engine from the workshop fits it 
on to his catacD^ran and returns it to the workshop after 
completing the ffshing trip, for service, 'removal of salinity 
oihng and greasing. Lobsters and various kinds of quality 
fish are available in plenty on the Kanyakumari coast. -As 
a result of fishermen's mechanising the catamarans in this • 
simple way, they are able to get much larger catches, they 
can travel against the wind and current, they ^re not 
dependent on wind and their travelling time *is also- 
reduced. As they don't have.to row, they are able to fish 
more than in the non-mechanised catamarans. For servic- 
ing the engines, they have two workshops in two villages 
and ihe servicing is done within^^the sight of fishermen 
who are thus able to* know a good deal about the working 
of the engines. Moreover, the project has been giving 
training to young fishermen. specifically on over-hauling 
and cleaning the engines. ■ Already 100 fishermen have 
been^'^rained. Apart from this i^nsive training, the 
• ge-neral body of fishermen have been called once a w.eek ^ 
on Sy.ndays to a meeting at which instructions are given 
on navigation and iishing methods. 

The fishermen have also been provided with improved' 
gear. Nylon threacf is sold to them at no loss no prolit 
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basis. The women of fishermed are engaged in making 
nylon nets out of these threads. This gives them extra 
income apart from the training in using the ne\v material. 

As in the Mandi project here also one thing has led 
to another. Thus, now thai the fishermen have god used 
to mechanised catamarans, they have hcctk introduced to, 
India-made French-Dori type of modern boats fitted with 
diesel engines. The initial experiment was successfuTand 
these illiterate fishermen took keenly to the new unit. It 
has grown popular with fishernien as catches are larger. 
Out of the four such boats obtained, three have t^ped^given 
on hire to three fishermen bn hire purchase basis. The 
fourth one is being a^ed for experimental purposes: The 
nextv^'tage ariose because fishermen clamoured' foK being 
given an opportunity to go out farther into the deep sea so 
as to exploit a rich fishing ground about 35 miles south 
of Muttom, called the Wadge Bank. Since the intention 
is not to give up the catamarans altogether, an interesting 
device has been resorted to. With the help of trawlers 
catamarans will be towed to the Wadge Bank fishing 
ground. They will, therefore, be able to use their own 
catamarans mounted with engines and exploit rich shoals. 

Though a literacy project f# the adults has yet to be 
undertaken, fishermen themselves have been keen ft& do 
something for their young ones. Consequently the project 
will be starting a High School, which will provide diversi- 
fied courses. In that High School* from the 9th standard 
to 11th standard, the pupils will be taught; in addition to 
their curriculum studies, navigation and ^eainanship, 
practical and theoretical' fishing technology; fishing with 
boats and nets, practical engineering classes^ net making 
etc., etc. 

Altogether there is a general awakening among the 
fishermeti of coastal villages. ^Marketing problem is to be 
handled by providing special. vehicles. Orice the Wadge 
Bank is exploited, ^it may be necessary to-'have refrigerated 
cars Thus a small unknWn village has embarked upon 
a remarkable adventure in which the entye ^onimunity is 
undergping, ^consciously or unconsciously a variegated 
learning process. 



A more massive example of subsidiarv food production 

'^f W.S^^'r ."^ '° ^''■'■^'■"g ^0 be seen in a part 

6f Western India. M.Ik area development has taken place 
durmg the.last 25 years ift Kaira District of Gujarat. This 

PrnS n ^"''^ ^'■^'"■'^^ Cooperative Milk 

Producers Union Limited, Anapd better known as Amul 

.f"""?^ '° P'P"'^' P'°P^^ '"^^'^eting facilities 
for the milk producers in the district, the Union began 
pasteurising milk in June 1948 for the Bombay Milk 
S.9beme-just a handful of members in two village 
cooperative societies producing 250 litres of milk a day. 
^rl^T T'^^' ' Sreat in|:iAive to these milk 
aZ Z'X °^ ^^'^ memtePship increased to 

438 and the milk ha'n^led to S.OOp'litres a dayrBy 1953 
the quantity of milk increased so much that at 'that time 
th Bombay Milk Scheme with its limited plant was not 

fv^. ^^'^ ""'"^ ^°^^''''<^ by the Union in 

jvinter To prevent sales at low rates to middlemen, the 
Union decided to set up a pfant to process the extra milk 
tor milk products, -such as .butter and milk powder. 
Assistance came from FAO and UNICEF and a big 
factory was established and further expanded, in 1958 
What IS rnore cheese began to be manufactured from 
bSffalo milk, for the first time in the' world." Baby food 
.also began to he processed as also sprayed milk. How 
.phenomenal has been the expansion, since then, would 
appear from the fact that in 1970-7,1, the number of 
societies Was 706. the number of meinbfirs- 1,80,000, the 
quantity |,f milk collected was' I.18,225;273 kgs; in the • 
whole year,*' and the total turn-over was over Rs 270^" 
nuijions. * * , 

What the cooperative means'to Jhe farmers of Kaira 
district ,s demonstrated every morning and eVeningatany 
Union village when ordinarily requeues rof ,100' to 20^^* 
people come .for delivering their.mrlk. at ,the Milk collec- " 
tion centre. Trained staff receives milk, tests-'the sample ' 
for quality and fat contents,, bakfng . ent'ries in ' ' 
Society s records and in the pass-bo^k and makes pay* 
ment on the bas^^ a scale teston the-quality determined 
by measurement^4|^.(^^arconfents. Milk received at the 
Society 111 .the morninfls-^aui for the same evening I 
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had an pccasion to see ihe goirgs-on at one of th^e miik 
collection centres and was impressed to see the education 
which the men, women and children, were automatically 
receiving in the technique of chemical testing of mjlk, m 
the use of iead>-recknor, in the niaintenance of accounts 
through their pass-bcoks. ^ i 

However, there are other \va>s alsQ in which the 
Union gives traiipojg to its members. The Union has an 
excellent artificial breeding centre at Anand and has'^sub- 
.centres in alarge number of villages. The semen is 
transpprted to the sub-centres the Milk trucks). ^ iThe 
^Union also gives assistance to^thelocacl societies int the 
^, breeding progratswne. At the artificial bi ceding sub- 
centres there Is a good opportunity to the farnfiers to 
learn about the entire process of artificial breeding. The 
Union has extended this facility^ by periodically inviting 
farmers and their wives to the inain centre. There they 
are taken to the laboratories, watch the extraction, test|Dg 
and preservation of semen, see charts of the physiolog^ of 
animals. Men and women are taken to tht laboratories 
separately. Thus an excellent opportunity*/ available for 
speaking to the two gfoups on family-^J^nin^ '\ 
Another itepi of training to the milk producing farmers 
is feed improvement. The Union has its own mixing 
plant. Feed mixtures in pellet" form are sold at a shop 
located close to. the milk collection centre. This gives an 
occasion for providing instructions about the feeding 
programme of their catties-. \ 
The Union runs its own practical demonstrations oa\ 
^. cattle maintenance and provides short courses to villagers.! 
A popular forum for instruction and clearance of doubts is 
the periodical village meeting near the collection centre at 
which films are shown, demonstrationsgiven,andquestions 
• answered. There are societies, which out of their profits 
-have prONiided libraries, schools, common water supplies, 
health centres etc., to their villages. In some villages even 
• " lacal industries have been promoted. Thus stafting from 
milk collection the whole organisation has become a nexus 
of multi-purpose development of the district. In this 
process an all round education of the farmers and their 
Q families has been achieved ind foundations laid for a 
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proper education of the young generation so that they hiay 
contribute to the economy o( the Community through 
^ modern methods rather than quit the village for city life. 
Another kind of area development "that is^ beginning to 
take shape and in which training' in new skills is'^crucial is 
that in areas of dry, farming. In these areas rainfall being 
meagre and ground water not being readily available, new 
kinds of technique^'have to be adopted for the optimui6 
use of the limited water and for the conservation of the 
^ - moisture - etc. These areas • abou»d iii - small farms. 
, Government of India has taken up a nationwide pro- 
gramme for research iji dry farms technique and also 
development to ^which reference has been made in the 
chapter on the role of research. But recently a small 
project was taken up in 30 villages in the^ neighbourhood 
of Pondicherry. The non-government t^rganisation- tjiat 
has taken it up is the Sri Auroblndo Ashrart-Soctlty, 
which has a big project to built a new Settlement, called 
Auroville. The Society has had for sometime three farms 
■ of Its own in that area. For ih\s project these are treated 
as nucleus farms. Around each farm 10 villages within 
a radius of 1 to 3 miles were selected. For these villages 
improved machinery and- tools were obtained, and a* 
programme of development apd training was worked out. 
The machinery was used not' only at the nuclfeus-farms 
but also for demonstrations and for hiring.'to farmers. 
As a preliminary t& the programme a surv'e^^wax also 
done. The education and'- training programme, which 
had been m progress for a year at the time of reppttiiig, 
was carefully planned from the beginning. First,Clhere 
was a leadership training programme, under whicii= 30 
farmers were selected from, each group of 10 viUages. 
They attended an intensive couVse at the farm. Udtl of 
them were literate. Half the day was given to prlcti-cal 
work and half to discussions and talks by experts and 
specialists. At the inauguration of these courses, special 
.demonstrations were arranged in the presence /6'f' the 
audience which included other farmers. K 

The second element in the training programme Ws ' 
field demonstrations.. 34 demonstration plots were laid . 
^ Aut in the farmers' own fields and there were 105 fields 
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•dU at which local farmers were also invited. Altogetii<r 
oVer 5,000, far-iners participated in ihese field days. 

Thirdly out of 181 leaders, who had received traming 
at the-farms ^0 trainees were choosen to be cojiveners 
:Vd scu"on groups. These 30 g-ps 
farmers, have been gathering frequently to I'sten tp. 
radio D ogramm^s and tJ attend discussions. F'n|' ^ 
rbf/of s.udy -,s »™sed^.o. .he a^A^.ural 
research centres and model tarms. 
participants wrote essays and prizes were given. 
I From the reports, it appears,.hat the percW^o 
groundnut yields has increased f^^"" 37 to 178 in the 
project villages.- Results' in respect of 0^*^."°?' / ' 
beiig watched. Forthe first time these small f^miers in 
•lareelv dry farming area have had an awakgning. Bank 
renSentative to them and discuss with them cred. . 

agrStural experts discuss with them new techniques, 
^ Ifhey seem, to be moving into another age 

rredit-based area development; which is a ma or 
• oroeramJie of the Government in ^ districts has also 
' S tempted in a few Places^y "onjove— 
orsanisation me such is the VaisSi Sangha, a cultura 
: fanlsation in tillage Vaisali in north ^^^J'^^^^^f^^ 
initiated the formation of a new body,-the Vaisalr Area 
'sS FarmerV Association. This village is situated n a 
Me regfon^ But^90o7o of the f-mers ^-e M^^^^^^^ 
less than 1 acre each; Even this one ^"ll'^'^^^^^^^ 

■ Talfed iSon. began BVforming farm.s' group^^ 

for 25 to 50 acres of land, confa^nwg farms belonging to 
different f^rmers. but adjacent to each o her. Each SMch 
group is to be served by a common tube-well. 34 smaU 
farmers groups have been formed. The .ent'^e Assoc auon 
.ofwhich the groups are constituents .'s .f^th^r divided 
into Zonal sub associations, each consisting^ of three or . 
four farmers' groups. This zonal assoc. a .on ha^^ a 
Mechanic and an Agricultural Expert as well as a 
' ^ .rommongodoNvn. Already 14 common tube-welH have been 
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• rt^^i f-y ^^h""^^^'' acres* or land is*bemg irrigated 
The habihty of each group is joint and most of tiie uSk 
has been organised on the basis oY trust, ^^reedom FrSi 
Hunger Campaign Society of India advanced th^inS 

Zu',l' " '"'''"L'"^ to note that- fhe loans received by the 
mall farmers are be.ng promptly, repaid. This is a very 

of the "P"""^"^ ^^'='^'•"8 the probS 

of the.s.mall farmers. It may be too earfy to come To 

• any conclusions. But it i^lear that every staoe oT the 
SeTsThoutr ' ■^'^^^ Qf educSion 6 

has nnr' I t I ^ '^1'''"'^''= educational scheme ■ 

• has not yet been .started. Maybe in the process of 
development some new methods of education may emerge 

tiv/''T."'°'P''' '° '^'P''' '^'^ only illusira- 
tive. The agricultural landscape in India . preserfts- a 
P'cture of ferment. ExperimJits are being conTc S 1n 
different parts of the country V numerous govern! t 
and non-government agencies. It does appear, howeVer 
f om this Illustrative survey that there arLce tain s^tJ: 
anons that are more favourable than others fo>: farm r"' 
education programme. The .old. .concept -of ex?eS 
ducanon was.to provide . personnel and facil t e fo 
farmers training and information on d more or les. 
uniform basis throughout a territory and b expe 
extension and education to bring about a transformatibn o ' 
attitude that would make farmers mote preceptive o the 
nje.ssage of progressive agriculture. It was Vop,d tha 
in th>3 way farmers would; be,more inclined to use new 
bre ^o^' 'I' f^^^'"«^">Put, accept improved . 

atleas tTu '''' u^'' T'^ V^' '"^f^" "Penence 
atleast ha^ shown that while theV is something to he 

said for th,s-softening-th?.groundr process, it would b! 
,wrong to, imagine <hat farmers' training would by tseff * 
bring about a revolution and n^odernisatioq. To be 
effective, systematic farmers' training .hasMo be undeN 
taken 15 certain situations and in' response to certain 
problems. I would identify, these situations as fo S 
in the context of the Indian,experrence : . . " ■ A 

(/) If agricultural scientists are able to kcbji&ve d. 
fu' '?9:^^ ... 
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technological breakthrough leading to marked 
increase fn the yield and income of farmers, then 
a training and educational programme would 
equip farmers for making use of that technology. 
' Inlurtra-sltuation farmers' education would be 
. valid and effective/ 
(//) In areas where river valley projects'have brought 
under irrigatioh new lands, farmers would not 
only be willing' but also keen to learn the skills 
thaT would-, enable, them to get the maximum 
; outiv^t froi:n the newly available \5ia.ter. 

(///) Wherever' land reforms are honestly Stid com- 
^prehensively carried out and cultivators,' who 
earlier had no lard, are able to owji their farms, 
they are under necessky to know raetho'ds for 
getting high production out qf their land, That 
' would provide an excellent opportunity for a 
fruitful training programme. ' 

(/v) In compact regions with comfnon problems a 
developmejnt programme which integrates .the 
solution to the various problems into a compo- 
site process, would necessitate an educational 
programme for the farmers. This is because the 
progress of several items of such development 
would depend upon the pace of progress inbther 
items. Such synchronization calls for careful 
tra^ining* * 

(v) Wherever land has been newly reclaimed or where 
owing to a transfer of population people have to 
be newly settled, there is an- excellent oppor- 
, tunity and need for a training programme both 
in production and in the 'way of life. 

(v/) If in a particular area-small or large, an agency 
concerned with one or more inputs for agriculture 
wishes to jpromote the use of that input, then 
also the cdfcditions would be highly favourable to 
the introduction of an educational programme. 
Thus banks, promoting their credit in rural areas, 
manufacturers of tractors and machinery wanting. 
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10 have a wider marker/m4iufacturers of ferti- 
lizers ajid pesticides, out to organize extensive 
, sales, all these -are agencies that would benefit 
from a carefully worlced out chain of training 
facilities for the farmers, ^ ^ 

The time^has come, therefore, for educators to discard 
the assumption that adult education is ' a blessing for 
them to grant ; it is primarily and increasingly a service 
•tor them to provide fiM-«earIy identified economic goals 
.preferably in compact andli^geable areas. , 
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^ • . Appendix A 

BackgrQund' Note on Agricultural 
I Information Services in India 




"Farm Information Service" was (organised initially in 1958 
when the Central Farm Information Unit came into being under 
a separate Directorate of Extension in the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, Simultaneously, such units were estal)lished in the ^ 
States, under the Department of Agriculture. Gradually Farm 
Ihformation Units were opened in 16 States and Union Terri- 
tories e.g, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Orissa, Mysore, Madras, West Bengal, Tripura, Rajasthan, 
Bihar, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar 
•Pradesh. 

Intensive Agricultural District project (I. A. D. P.) was 
launched in 196,1-62 in 15 selected districts all over the country. 
To provide intensive ^information communication support to the 
,programme on. Agricultural Information Unit was attached to 
each of the 15 project districts. Today there are lADP Informa- 
tion Units at West Godavari (A.P.), Tanjavur (Madras), Bulsar 
(Gujarat), Allepey (Kerala), Palghat (Kerala), Burdwan (West 
• Bengal), Sambalpur (Orissa), Silchar (Assam), Bhandara 
(Maharashtra), Shahabad (Bihar), Raipur (M.P.),' Ludhiana 
(Punjab), Aligarh (U.P.)^andi (H.P.) and Mandya (Mysore). 
Each'of these informatkm units are provided with basic equip- 
ment (offset pi;ess, camera, tape recorder, slide and filmstrip 
projector, film projector) etc.). 

In addition to the above, some States provided a District 
Agricultural Information Officer in each of the Intensive Agri- 
cultural area districts where the intensity of operations was less • 
' than the lADP districts. 

Commodity Development Officers have also maintained 
nucleus* informatipn * staff foR dissemination of inforination 
O 'eg^rding Sugarcane Development, Oilseeds Development, Jute 
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Development; Coconut Development, Spices Development, etc. 
Autonomous bodies and public undertakinsssuchasthel C A R 
(fiKhan Council of Agricultural Research"), Food Corpoiatioii 
ol India, Seeds Corporation, etc., and the Ail India Research ' 
Institutes such as the lARI, IVRI, CRPI etc., have also arrange- 
ments for dissemination of research information. ^Most Asri- 
cultura! Extension Wings have an information Centre attached 
to them. 

. Industries in the private sector such as the Fertilizer 
Association of India, Pesticides Association, Shriram Khad 
Escorts, Shaw Wallace etc., have developed Information. Com-' 
mi^nifation Units in their organisations, . , 

The Central Farm Information Unit of the Directorate of 
, txtension under the Ministry of Agriculture 'is at present ' 
responsible for the following activiti^^s : 

v^) Providing information communication support to all the ^ 
divisions in the Ministy of Agficulture including the 
Regional Commodity Offices and the National Dairy 
Research Institute. 

a>) Pfanning and producing agricultural information com- - 
^ , munication material for the iield extension workers all 
over the country.- 

(r) Organising and executing the Livestock and Poultry 
; shows, All India Fruit Shows and Udyah Pandit Com- 
petitions, All India Crop Competitions, Milk-yieldmg 
'CoiBpetitions and Stray Cattle Catching Scheme. 
^ [d) Giving information communication support, especially 
in the form of audio-visual aids forteaching the farmers, 
to the Farmers' Training Programme. * ' ' 

'(e)- Planning, producing and distributing instructional and' 
research films in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Info?(niation and Broadcasting. 

(/) Training the agricultural information personnel .in the 
principles and methods of information communication. 

{g) Maintaining a close liaison with the AW India Radio, ' 
/^ricultural Universities, research institutions, Ministries 
and Departments for better coordination of'dissemina^ 
tion of agricultural fnformation. 
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All the media ofjnformation communication such as Radio, 
• Press, Pubhcations, Exhibitions, Visual aids. Films, etc.^ are 
• em^lo>ed for eflifective mformation communication. Special 
emphasis IS laid on the production and utilisation of audio-visual 
aids la support of various development programmes. Recourse 
is taken to both projected^d non-projected visuals for effective 
teaching programme and quite a number of both projected and 
noi\-projected visual aids arefN produced and supplied to the 
extension institutions, farmers* training centres and agricultural 
universities. Of the publications brought out on various a'spects 
of agriculture and animal husbandry for* the f\eld extension 
workers. Departments. of Agricultural and Aniiflal Husbandry, 
a§ncultural institutions. All India Radio and Agricultural Uni- 
\ersities mention may be^made of^ leaflets, folders, hand-bills, 
magazines, bulletins, charts, posters, teaching charts,' flannel- 
^ ; graph?^ flip books and text-books. A little over 7 million copies 
of publications contaiijing the technical kr\o\v-hovv of raising 
' important cereals, cash cfops and other allied subjects are* 
pubbshed m popular language both in English and Hindi and ^ 
distributed every year. Text books that are brought out both in 
English and Hindi are meant for the training of gram Sevaks and 
gram Sevikas and for use of students in agricultural schools and 
^ colleges. All these publications are regularly mailed to the State 
Department of Agriculture, State and'lADP Information Units, 
All India RadiaStations. Farmers' Training Centres, Gran;i Sevak 

-^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 'Jhp, * 

Training Centres, Exteflsion Education Institutes,, Agricultural 
' / .Colleges, all the Block Development Officers all over the country 
and voluntar}(/ organisations free of cost. So that pro'gressive 
farmers can get the benefit of these publications copies are also 
made Available for sale at a nominal price. For this the mailing 
section under the Unit maintains a huge list of addresses undor 
\ different categories. 

Based on the results of recent researchers that are of practi- 
cal value to the farmers, farm news releases in English and Hindi 
• and other four reglonal.languages are.sent out twice every week 
to the nevvsparers,^ State Departments of Agriculture, all stations 
, of All India Radio and the agricultural universities. Illustrated 
features with free supply of blocks on the technical subjects and 
success stories are also issued regularly to about 400 newspapers 
cii;culating in rural areas all ov^r the country and the State 
Departments of Agriculture, All India Radio stations and the 
\gricultural Universities. 
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The Farm Informaijon- Unit at the Centre afeo provides, 
prints of agricultural phol^raphs and blocks free of cost Iq the 
^ , newspapers and magazines circulating in rural areas for wider 
• dissemination of agri( ^ltur arinf}rmation. 

A special feature of the Unit, is the production of non« ' 
projected visuals containing^ the pictunss of the salient steps 
involved in raising high yielding crops, controlling pests and 
diseases etc! with separate talking points! These visuals produced 
on cloth, rexine and tin sheets by silk screen process have 
proved to be very useful in the training of farmers at the farmers' 

. training centres and of the agicultural students in the universi- 
ties as these have provided tot 9f flexibility for incorporating 

into local recommendations and lotal practices. 
, With the initiation of the scheme on "Farmers' Training" 

.-^nd the^ organisation of Charcha Mandals with the trained " 
^ farmers, the Unit has taken up the production of illustrated flip 

books to be backed by cassetee tape receivers so' as to provide 

the Charcha Manuals with the infor'matfe^j on advancedljP^" - 

logy-<r The programme op these lines have been takenl^ 

the farmers' training programme. 

The Farm Information UYiit takes part in about 100 exhibi- 
tions a year in rural and urban areas and in schools. ^11 the^ 
exhibitions put up by the Central Farm Information Unit are of 
instructional type and differ from the publicity typie of exhibits. 
The exhibitions^' put up by \he Farm Information Unit have 
proved to be a strong visual aid in informing farmers the techni- 
cal know-how of -^ricultural department. As exhibits 'are 
. recognised as strong^visuals, the unit has fabricated portable 
exhibition sets on dij^rent aspects of agricultural development 
and practices. Th^pse.j^rtable exhibition sets are provided to the 
farmers' training » centres -^nd agricultural universities for both 
. class-room teaching art^^aut-oDclass teaching. 

iJ^^^^"^!?°^ ofl shd^t ;"^*nstructional and research films on 
agriculture in^coop^atioo' with the Ministry^f Information and 
Broadcasting has recejve^;^ special emljhasism the Ministry of 
Agriculture. During\he*«qur)h Five-Y^ear Plan a scheme has 
--b.een launched at the cc^sVof Rs.8.4 millions for the production 
of about 100 films du«}i^^\f]^i'e^^^^^ perlp'd.' These .films are 
dubbed in all regional ra4guaips,>nd when completed are dis- 
tribu^d to the State ^g^febfaX Inf9iraati9n Units, lADP 



Units, Farmers' Training Centres, Gram-Sevak Training t^tHi:js 
and EEIs (Extension Education Institutes') for wide screenn\g'in 
rural areas through agricultural circuit. Research Films ^je also' 
made available to the agricultural colleges and universitiesTor 
teaching purposes. \\ 

The Central Farm Information Wnit also maintai^ a film 
library where about 1,600 copies of films and 1,250 slides and 
filn/strJps are kept. These films, filmj^lides and film strips are 
loaned to the various agricultural organisations, institutions, 
universities and individuals who are members of ihh library. 
This IS a free service and every year about 1,200 films are loaned 
out to such organisations and individuals. » ^ 

Being the Central organisation the TFarm Jnformation Unjt 
IS res!ponsible for providing in-service training in' the theories^ 
and practices of information communication to the information 
and extension personnel in ^ the .States. {It also provides job 
training for technical persons employed in the^States and lADP 
and information units in the working of the offset press, silk 
screen printing, preparation of exhibits, photographs, etc? 
Training in the use and maintenance of audio-visual equipment 
is also being given to the officers in the farmers' trainining cen- 
tres, GTCs and ETCs. Such 'trainings are arranged through 
regional and district seminars or workshops .of both short and 
long durations. \ ^ 

The Central Farm Information Unit is also organising All 
India and Regional "Livestock and Poultry Shows, All India 
Milk Yield Competitions, All India Fruit and Vegetable Sh6ws^, 
Udyan Pandit Competitions and All India Crop Competitions. , 

Central Farm Information Unit maintains close liaison.with 
the* States^ Agricultural Information Units and lADP Informa- 
tion Units and helps these units to chalk out their annual 
programme and fix priorities on subjects for providing informa- 
tion support. It also maintains a close liaison with the Fafm 
and Home Units of the All India Radio, Ministries and Depart- 
ments concerned with the information communication. All India 
Mass Communication Institute, All India Institute of Audio- 
visual Education, Researclflnsfttiitions, agricultural universities 
and'bther bodies concerned with agricultural information 
communication, \ , ^ 
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• III ord^r to gear up information activities in the States the 
CentraKlFarm Information Unit has taken up the following 



schemes . ^ 

(a) Pro\iding Mobile Exhibition Van to eacbof the State, 
and 

(b) Providing Farm Radio Officgr to the State AgriculturaU 
Information Units. ^ 

In order to take agricultural information to the door-step 
of the farmers, the Central Unit has provided a mobile cxhibi-, 
tion van equipped with portable exhibition sets, samples, speci- 
mens, publications and film projection facilities to each of the 
Stales. Four States have already availed of this facility and the 
cases of pjher States are being taken up ^n demand.' The 
Gcfvernment of India has provided. Rs. 50,00a as grant for the 
purchase and construction of^^ch a van. 

Farm Radio has been playing a very important role in 
disseminating agricultural information on a mass scale. .With . 
the establishment of more farm and home radio stations it .has 

^become imperative to provide a Farm Radio pffice^^with the 
State Agricultural Information Units who could collect and 

• prepare materials fron^ the Agricultural Department for broad- 
cast by the Farm and Home Stations. This is necessary in view 
of the 'need for contiguous 'feeding of the All India , Radio 
Stations with the technical know-now on aspects that emerge 
from the experience of agricultural extension field jvorkers and 
in consideration of the priority to be given on particular items 
as desii'ed by the subject matter specialists in Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

In order Mo carry out the above load of ' information 
communication activities the Central FaYm Information Unit at 
present haSNthe following divisions: 

Divisions of the Central Farm Information Unit 

(0 Publication Cell • ' 

(//) Printing Cell ( 

lt//7) Blocks, photographs and film library ^ ' . 

, (/v) Audio-visual cell * . ^ - ? 

(v) .Film Unit / . 
(v/) Graphic and art cell'. 
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(vii) Photographic Cell * ^ 
(rzY/) Exhibition Cell «^ 
^/.v) Information Training Cell 
(.v) Livestock show cell 
{xi) Fruit and Vegetable Sho^ cell 
(xii) Crop Competition Cell" ^ , 

(a7/0 Nfailing and Sales cell ' * 

(.Y/r) Stores 

- (av) Administrative cell. 

^Farjn. IiifQritiation .Units as -stated carher Nycrc created in^ 
th^ Departments^ of Agriculture jn 16 States and Union 
Territorits. Though the organisational pattern of these Agri- 
cultural Information^Uoits varies from State to State but in 
general each Unit is provided with an Agricultural Information 
Officer, Press Operator with a Machanj^, Binders and Mobile 
Van Drivcr-cum-operator.^ These State Units are placed urtder 
the Director 'of Agriculture and, produce and disseminate agri- 
cultural information materials on similar lines as tjic Central 
Farm Information Unit. Each of4he StatCcUnits Works in dose 
coopcnition with the lADP Information Unit whfercver existing 
and .the Distrjct Public Relations Officer and FicM Publicity 
Officers and Information Officers of the Private IndiV^ips in the 
States cpnpeUed. There is a close cooperation between State 
Agricultural^ Information Unit anJ the AU India Radio, Farm 
^jita^omc Unit ill particular in matters of programming and 
broadcafting. agricultural information. Some of the State 
information: Units have also District Information Officers under 
'..them in the' lAA and lADP districts. All the ^materials on 
\mformatiQn communication are channelled through the held 
' extension staflFdf the State who in turn convey the information 
toMthe farmers. There is also a system of dij:ect mailing of in- 
formation material to the chosen progressive farmers in Jhe 
iState. The farmers* Training ^Centres, Gram Sevak Tmining, 
"Centres, Extcnsion^ducUtion Institutes, Agricultural Universities 
and colleges and p^chayats are all kept on the free mailing .list 
<if the State Agricultural Information Units. In each block one 
of the Extension Officers is responsible for information 
copimunication the block level; 
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Organisation in lADP Information Units 

• There are^lS lADP districts and each .is provided with an 
■ information unit the organisation of which is as-follows : — 

Agricultural Iijformation (Officer. Radio Officer or Exhibi- 
tion Officer or Assi^ant Information -Officers Photographers and 
an Assistant, an M'tist or, a Projector Operator. ^Offset Press 
Operator, Compos/tors and Binders. The lADP Infornfatfen 
Units work in closd Collaboration and under the guidance ofthe 
State Agricultural/Information Units. Servicing facilities that 
are required for nVaintenance and running o'f the press .in both 
lADP^nd State Agricultural Information Units are provided by 
the Central Farm Information ^nit. The lADP Information 
Cent'res are meant specifically Ipr^roviding intensive informa, 
tion support to the district and also ihe'farmers' training centres" 
that are located either in the district, or at centres. Thes'e units 
also supplement the work ofthe State Agricultural Information 
Units in cases of yrgent communigatrbn needs. 
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Appendix B 

1^ Procedure of Conducting National" 
(I, - Demonsft-ations ■ 

The Indian Agricultural* Research Institute has been cnt- 
ru^sted with the responsibility of conducting NationarDeriioh'st-' • 
rations in the Union Territory of Delhi. Thtse demonstration^ 

are j;o,nducted by a team, of ^leiitisjs^of, "production Wit"' of 

- I.A.R.I. oonsisling of AgroncrOTnf''Geneticist, Soik Scientist, 
Horticulturist, Entonomologist,"t^iaat Pathologist, Agricultural ^ 
Engineer, Agricultural Economist and Extension Specialist, whJ* 
cooperate with the Block Extension PersonneLaiia^Farmers in 
this Programme. ^ The Head of the Division Agricultural ^ 
Extension, l.A.R.l.vfs the Coordinator of the Programme. 
The main steps as followed by I.A.R.I. scientistsjn the conduct " , 
of these demonstrations ate as follows : 

I. Planning Stage 

1. Deciding the number of demonstratiori/for each major 
crop. This is done keeping in view^the prevailing agro-climate . 
conditions and areas occupied by the major crops in the State , ' 

by the Scientists of the Production Unit-ia the light of the totil ^ , 
number of such demonstrations allotted by I.C.A.R^. _ A 

2. Planning of the crop-sequence and selection of best^ 
varieties-/ for each crop. This is decided in^ consultation with 
Agronomy and Genetics divisions of I.A.R.I. • . ^ ' . 

3;^^reful selection of the right type of farmers and ^suit- 
^^^^ ^IBj^rationr sites is made by the. specialists of the >>^ 
production unit in cooperation with the Block Development * J 
officer and other extension staff. Only those farmers who ;ire, ^ 
cooperative in spirit, willing to try new and improved agricul-^ 
tural practices, respected^ and liked by other farmers and have 
farm conditions similar to majority of the .farmers in the villagd^ 
are selected as demonstrating farmers. 
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The criterion for selecting $uitdble sites are : 

(/) Assured irrigation facilities, 
(//) Suitability of land for the crop. 
. ' (//7) Nearness to the village. iJ> 

(/r) Nearness to the approach road ; and 

(v) Field size not less thaij one acre. 

4. Distribution of demonstrations among scientists for 
clpser supervision and for looking after all the necessary arrange- 
ments for individual plots. Each specialist in the production 
unit has 3 to 4 demonstrations under his direct charge. 

5. " Making the farmers^ understand the purpose of 
demonstration. After the selection of the farmer, the scientist 
incharge of the demonstration explains to the farmer in detail 
the purpose and method of conducting the demonstration and 
what tjie farmer is expected to do. ^ 

6. Informing potential adopters and local village leaders 
about date, time and place of conducting the demonstration in 
their village. This is done through the demonstrating farmers, ' 
local extension staff individual contact and group discussions.' 

7. Deciding package of."pi*actices for each crop keeping in 
view the technological and economic considerations. This is 
done by the scientists of the production unit in consultation 
with the Divisions concerned. 

8. Based on above, working out the actual input require- 
^itients for each demonstration and each crop. Fertilizer require- 
ments of each crop are based on actual jsoil and water analysis 
of ihc plot conducted by the^ soil scientist which invariably 
precedes the laying of a demonstration. 

9. Arrangement for the supply of inputs from various 
agencies. The fertilizer input is purchased from cooperative 
federation and seed is supplied by the Genetics division of 
I.A.R.L or purchased from National Seeds Corporation. Arrange- 
ment of input^ is ensured in advance and they are transported 
to site before the actual start of the^emonstr'ation. 

10. Preparation of a written plan and calendar of activities. ' 
, The written plan and calendar of activities with month and dates 
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on which a particular field operation has to be carried out are 
decided in advance for each demonstration and published, 

11. Constituting committees for, assessing 'the yields 
obtainedon the individual plots. Inorderto ensure the reliability 
of the results a commutee consisting of 3 members of the 
production unit 'is constituted, vvlio get the harvesting, threshing 
and weighing exc , done in the presence of local farmers and 
extension workers. * * • 

II.. Execution Stage * ^ i 

. 1. Laying out the demonstrations,, ^ter all t^e initial 
preparations as detailed in the planning stage, the actuaf^'demon- 
stration is laid out by the scientist incharge of the demonstration 
witK-the help of the farmers. « , ' ' 

4. * 

2. Putting of the publicity boards on the demonstration^ 
pbts in such a rnanner as to attract the attention of the public. 
The board js as^per jJesign amjitoved by^ LC.A.R. 

3. Placement of ferfilizer (Quantities based on soil and 
water test analysis and sowing of selected variety of seed are 
done under jJersonal supervision of the specialist incharge of the 
demonstration. 

4. Subsequent operations iike tOp dressing of fertilizer, 
irrigation, plant protection measures and interculture are per- 
formed in t|ie presence olf specialists and the demonstrating, 
farmer concerned. Other farmers are also invited, 

5. Frequent visits are made by specialists io the ^plots 
dufing various stages of crop growth for recording observations 

• on different aspects. 

6. Organisation of field days efforts are made to educate 
farmers regarding ^techniques of ^rop production demonstrated 

, in National Demonstrations by organising field days at different 
stages of crop growth and at th&^time of final harvesting and 
threshing. During the.se field da5's attempts are made to organise 
group discussions at t}ie site and answer 'que^ions raised by tjie 
farmers. - ^ ~ ;^ 

7. Keeping accurate recof^Jy^^ifd information on factors 
" like soil analysis, germination of cfjbp. pests and diseases and such 

other aspects and reporting in Ihe pocket diarieS-prmidfidJbL 
the purpose by I.t.A.R. ^ - 
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8. A little before har\est an eye estimate of the crop is 
normally done by the committee constituted for the purpos^. 

9^ HarvfiSticg and threshing of the crop produce is done 
undeVthe ^rsonal supervjsicm of the specialists. 

: 10. Fii;iaT>ield estimate of the«tof is obtained by weigh- 
ing the produce in the presence of a^^mittee including one or 
two farmers and rcpresentati\es of extfnsiori agency %vorking in 
the demonstrating village. 

IK Re^l^l fertility status of soil is assessed by conduct-^ 
ing soil testb i^^indi\idual/demonstration plots after harvest 
of each crop. 

12. Submission of reports and diaries as required by 
I.e.A.R. by due date. ; . * ^ 

^ ' 13. All" these steps are followed for all the, three crops 
^ Included in the multiple croppmg sequence on demonstration 
plots. \ , 

III. ^ Follow-Up Stage ; / \ 

^ — \ » 

1. The results of successful demonstrations di^ publicised 
through radio, telev ision, ^rebs and other audio-visi^l iids. 

2. Efforts are made to persuade the demonstrating falrmers 
as well as the other fafnlers 'in, the village to put into'practice 
the scientific practices demonstrated and necessary technical 
help and guidance is provided for the same. 

3. It may be emphasised here that the approach in con- 
ducting National Demonstrations is an inter-disciplinary one 
where not only the scientists fcom various disciplin<is (produc- 
tion unit) work together- but the local Block Development 
Oflicer and other extension staff is'also actively associated. 
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Appendix C 
• ' Maferial Consulted 

Interim Report on Some apsects of Agricultural Rcscirch, 
Extension ami Training : NaUonal Commission on Agricplture 
New Delhi, 1971. g \ 

A Guide to^Agricultural Modernization : Malone,Shastri and. 
Francis. Ford Foundation, New^Delhi. 

A Report on Four lADP Districts: Robert Wilcox, Ford 
Foundation, New Delhi. 

^ Opinion Leadership in India-LaWi K. Seii, National Institute 
of Commui^ity Development, Hyderabad, 1969. 

i 

Literady in Traditional Societies: Edited by Jack Goody, 
Cambridge University Press. 

Education and Development in Some Indian Villages: Vernon 
Crew, Mehta and Intodia, Udaipur, 1971. ♦ ■ 

Farmers Training and Functional Literacy Project : A Brief 
Review Directorate of Extension, Government of India, New 
Delhi, 1972. 

Handbook' on Farmers Functional Literacy Project: Ministry 
jpf Education and Social Welfare, New Delhi, 1971. 

Krishi Darshan {Agricultural Television Pro/^c/): Department 
of Adult Education, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
New Delhi, 1969. 

National Demonstraiion : Indian Agriculture Research^ 
Institute, New Delhi, 1969. 

Literacy and Development : H.M. Phillips, UNESCO, 1970. 
Report of Literacy House : Andhra Mahila Sabha. Hyderabad. 

Agriculture in Japan: Japan F.A.O. Association, Tokyo 
1970. ^ J ^ 

Hormation on Zenokoren's facilities, for Education^amLRe— 
search Works : Kanagawa Prefe^tjop. Japan (Mimeographed). 
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Page 4. line 27 for widening read narrowing 

Page 11. line 22 for same read similar 

Page 15. line 2 for,What read Which. 

Page 23. line 1% for misconceived read iUconceived 

Page 36. line 13 for Indicative read Perspective 

Page 43, line 6 for Bangkok read Asian 

Page 44. line 12 for^5 read 46 

Page 44. line 15 for 3 to 6 acres read 2.5 to 5 acres 

Page 44. line 17" for 1.75 crores read 1.50 crores. ' 

Page 51, line 11 for seven read ^ve - ■ 

-''^'^^ °^ Should he read ~ 

Page J21. line 6 for labouring read labour 

Paget25, line 21 for roaming read lodging 

Page 1 28. line 5 for phase read pafce. 

Page 141, line .34 for Inteerated r^ , 

Proiects read intl • /'^^ Deyelopment 
pSmme District 

Page 146. line 30 for 26 crores read 10 crores" 
^ Page 152. line, 22 for 88 districts read 81 projects. 
Page 155. line 18 for applied read adaptive 
Page 190. line 20 for 350 read 250 
Page 192. line 33 for four read a number of 
Page 215. line 20 for districts read projects. 
Page 226. line 2 for l5 read 17. " \ 



